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BOOK  VII. 

Cunqiiejl  of  Peru  by  the  Spa?iiards.  Changes 
that  have  happened  in  this  Emph'e  find' 

that  revolutioîu 

IT  has  not  been  my  intention  to  be  the  pane- 
gyrift  of  the  conquerors  of  the  other  hemi- 
jpherc.  I have  not  fuffered  my  judgment  to 
be  fo  far  mifled  by  the  brilliancy  of  their  fuccefles, 
as  to  be  blind  to  their  crimes  and  a61:s  of  injuftice. 
My  view  is  to  write  hiftory,  and  I almoft  always 
write  it  with  my  eyes  bathed  in  tears.  Aftonilh- 
ment  hath  fometimes  fucceeded  grief.  I have 
been  furprized  that  none  of  thefe  favage  warriors 
flioiild  have  preferred  the  more  certain  mode  of 
mildnefs  and  humanity,  and  that  they  fliould 
have  rather  chofen  to  fliew  themfelves  as  tyrants 
VoL.  IV.  B than 
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conquers  çt 
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of? 


2 HISTORY  OF  SETTLEMENTS  AND  TRADE 

BOOK  than  as  benefadlors.  V7hat  ilrange  infatuation 

c— V- / hath  prevented  them  from  perceiving,  that  while 

they  deftroyed  the  countries  which  they  feized 
upon^  they  were  injuring  themfelves,  and  that 
their  cruelties  obliged  them  to  give  up  a more 
quiet  and  more  lucrative  poffeffion  of  them  ? It 
hath  been  alTerted,  that  in  countries  where  man 
had  not  yet  appeared,  the  rnoft  timid  animals 
came  near  him  without  fear.  I can  never  be  per- 
fuaded,  that  at  the  firft  afpedl  of  an  European,  the 
favage  man  can  have  been  more  wild  than  the  ani- 
mals. It  was  undoubtedly  a fatal  experience  which 
informed  him  of  the  danger  of  fuch  familiarity. 

What  then  ! fhall  nations  be  more  cruel  among 
themfelves,  than  the  moft  oppreflive  fovereigns 
are  towards  their  fubjeds  ? Onç  fociety  mud  then 
devour  anotlier  ! Man  will  be  more  fierce  than 
the  tyger  ! Shall  reafon  have  been  given  to  him 
merely  as  a fubftitute  in  him  to  every  gialeficenc 
inftindlj  and  fhall  his  annals  be  nothing  more^. 
than  the  annals  of  his  perverfenefs  ? O God  ! w’hy 
didft  thou  create  man  ? Thou  certainly  didftknow, 
that  fof  one  inftant  in  which  thou  fhould’fl:  be 
able  to  look  upon  thy  work  with  complacency,  thou 
fnould’fl:  turn  thine  eyes  away  from  it  a hundred 
times  ? Thy  prefcience  certainly  forefaw  the  atro- 
cious acts  wliirh  the  Spaniards  were  to  commit  in 
the  New  World  ! 

We  are  here  going  to  difplay  feenes,  dill  more 
terrible  than  thole  which  have  lo  often  made  us 
diudder.  They  will  be  uninterruptedly  repeated 
in  thofe  immenfe  regions  which  remain  for  us  to 
go  over.  The  fword  will  never  be  blunted  3 and 
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Vve  fhall  not  fee  it  flop  ’till  it  meets  with  no  more 
vidims  to  (Irlke. 

We  fhall  again  begin  our  accounts  with  Go- 
lumbOs.  This  great  man  had  difcovered  the 
continent  of  America  without  ever  landing  upon 
it.  It  was  not  ’till  after  the  ifland  of  San  Do- 
mingo was  firmly  eftablifhed,  that  he  thought 
proper  to  extend  his  enterprizes.  He  imagined 
that  beyond  this  continent  there  was  anothel: 
ocean,  which  mull  terminate  at  the  Eaft  Indies  ; 
and  that  thefe  two  feas  might  have  a communi- 
cation with  each  other.  In  order  to  difcover  it, 
he  failed,  in  1502,  as  clofe  along  the  coaft  as 
pofiible.  He  touched  at  all  places  that  were  ac- 
celTiblei  and,  contrary  to  the  cuftom  of  other 
navigators  who  behaved  in  the  countries  which 
they  vifited  in  fuch  a manner  as  if  they  were 
never  to  return  to  them,  he  treated  the  inhabit- 
ants with  a degree  of  kindnefs  that  gained  their 
affeclion.  The  gulph  of  Darien  particularly  en- 
gaged his  obfervation.  He  thought  that  the 
rivers,  which  poured  into  it,  were  the  great  canal 
he  had  been  in  fearch  of  through  fo  many  immi- 
nent dangers,  and  exceffive  fatigues.  Difappoint- 
ed  in  thefe  expedations,  he  wifhed  to  leave  a 
fmall  colony  upon  the  river  Belem,  in  the  country 
of  Veragua.  The  avidity,  the  pride,  and  the 
barbarifm  of  his  countrymen  prevented  him  from 
having  the  fatisfadion  of  forming  the  firft  Euro- 
pean eftablilhment  upon  the  continent  of  the  new- 
hernifphere. 

Some  years  elapfed  after  this,  and  ftill  the 
Spaniards  had  not  fixed  themfelves  upon  any  fpot. 
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As  thefe  adventurers  only  received  from  govern- 
ment  the  permifllon  of  making  difcoveries,  its 
never  once  entered  their  minds  to  employ  them-' 
felves  in  agriculture  or  commerce.  The  profpecl 
of  diftant  fortunes  that  might  have  been  made 
by  thefe  prudent  means,  was  far  above  the  preju- 
dices of  thefe  barbarous  times.  There  was  no- 
thing but  the  allurement  of  immediate  gain  that 
could  ftimulate  men  to  enterprizes  fo  bold  as  thofe 
for  which  this  century  was  diftinguifhed.  Gold 
alone  attracted  them  to  the  continent  of  America^ 
and  made  them  brave  dangers,  difeafes,  and  death, 
which  they  were  expofed  to  in  the  courfe  of  their 
voyage,  at  their  arrival,  or  on  their  return  ; and, 
by  a terrible  but  juft  vengeance,  the  cruelty  of 
the  Europeans,  and  their  luft  of  gold,  exha-ufted  at 
once  the  two  hemifpheres  of  their  inhabitants, 
and  deftrudtion  raged  equally  among  thofe  who 
were  the  plunderers. and  aflaffins,  as  among  thq 
plundered  people. 

It  was  not  ’till  the  year  1509  that  Ojeda  and 
NiqnelTa  formed,  though  feparately,  the  defignof 
making  folid  and  lading  conquefts.  To  encourage 
them  in  their  refolutio.n,  Ferdinand  gave  to  the 
firft  the  government  of  the  countries  that  begin 
at  Cape  de  la  Vela,  and  terminate  at  the  Gulph 
of.Darien  ; and  to  the  fécond,  that  of  all  the  fpaceJ 
extending  from  this  famous  gulph  to  Cape 
Gracias  à Dios.  They  were  both  of  them  to  an- 
nounce to  the  people,  at  their  landing,  the  tenets 
of  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  to  inform  them  of 
the  gift  which  the  Roman  pontiff  had  made  of 
their  country  to  the  king  of  Spain,  If  the  favages 

refufed 
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refufed  to  fubmit  quietly  to  this  double  yoke,  ® ^ 

the  Spaniards  were  authorifed  to  purfue  them  with  ^ 
fire  and  fvvord,  and  to  reduce  whole  nations  to 
flavery. 

Is  it  then  the  head  of  the  mofl  holy  of  all  re- 
ligions who  gives  to  another  what  does  not  be- 
long to  him  ? And  is  it  a Chriftian  fovereign  who 
accepts  of  the  gift  ? And  are  the  conditions 
agreed  upon  between  them,  fubmiffion  to  the  Eu- 
ropean monarch,  or  flavery j baptifm,  or  death  ? 

Upon  the  bare  recital  of  a contrail  fo  unhear’dof, 
we  fhudder  with  horror,  and  we  pronounce,  that 
the  man  who  does  not  partake  of  the  fame  fenfa- 
tion,  is  a ftranger  to  every  idea  of  morality,  to  every 
fentiment,  and'to  every  notion  of  juftice  j a man 
who  is  unw'orthy  of  being  argued  with.  Abomi- 
nable pontiff!  And  if  thefe  countries  of  which 
thou  doft  dlfpofe  have  a lawful  proprietor,  is  it 
thy  advice  that  he  Ihoiild  be  fpoiled  of  them  ? If 
they  have  a legitimate  fovereign,  is  it  thy  advice 
that  his  fubjefts  fliould  break  their  allegiance  } If 
they  have  Gods,  is  it  thy  advice  that  they  fhould 
be  impious  ? And  thou,  ftupid  prince,  doft  thou 
not  perceive,  that  the  perfon  who  confers  thefe 
rights  upon  thee,  arrogates  them  to  himfelf  ; and 
that  by  accepting  of  them,  thou  doft  abandon 
thy  country,  thy  fcepter,  and  thy  religion,  to 
the  mercy  of  an  ambitious  fophift,  and  of  the 
moft  dangerous  fyftem  of  Machiavelifm  ? 

But  it  was  a more  eafy  matter  to  grant  thefe 
abfurd  and  atrocious  privileges,  than  to  put  the 
barbarous  and  fuperftitious  adventurers,  who  fo- 
licited  fuch  rights,  in  poffeffion  of  them.  The 
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Indians  rejcfted  every  kind  of  intercourfe  with  4 
fee  of  rapacious  llrangers,  who  threatened  equally 
their  life  and  their  liberty.  Arms  were  not  more 
favourable  to  the  Spaniards  than  their  perfidious 
careffes.  The  people  of  the  continent  accuftom- 
ed  to  carry  on  war  with  each  other,  received  them 
with  a boldnefs  unexperienced  in  the  iflands  that 
had  been  fo  ealily  fubdued.  Poifoned  arrows 
were  fnowered  upon  them  from  all  quarters  ; and 
not  one  of  thofe  that  were  wounded  efcaped  a 
death  more  or  lefs  dreadful.  To  the  arrows  of 
the  enemy  other  caufes  of  deflrudlion  were  foon 
joined  ; fhipwrecks  unavoidable  in  thefe  un- 
know’n  latitudes;  an  almoft  continual  want  of 
fubfiftence  upon  a country  totally  uncultivated  j 
and  difeafes  peculiar  to  this  climate,  which  is  the 
moft  unwholefome  one  in  America,  The  few 
Spaniards  who  had  efcaped  fo  many  calamities, 
and  who  could  not  return  to  San  Domingo,  col-* 
lefled  therhfelves  at  St.  Mary’s,  in  the  province 
of  Darien. 

They  lived  there  in  a ftate  of  anarchy,  when 
Vafeo  Nugnès  de  Balboa  appeared  among  them. 
This  nian,  who  was  honoured  by  the  companions 
of  his  crimes  with  the  firname  of  Hercules,  had  a 
robuft  conftitution,  and  intrepid  courage,  and  a 
popular  eloquence.  Thefe  qualities  made  them 
ehoofe  him  for  their  chief;  and  all  his  adions 
proved  that  he  was  worthy  to  command  the  vil- 
lains whole  fuffrage  he  had  obtained.  Judging 
that  more  gold  would  be  found  in  the  inland  parts 
than  upon  the  coafts,  from  whence  it  had  been  fo 
repeatedly  taken,  he  plunged  himfelf  among  the 
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mountains.  He  found  at  firft  in  the  country,  it 
is  faid,  fome  of  that  fame  fpeci&s  of  little  white 
men,  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  Africa  and  in  cer- 
tain of  the  Afiatic  iflands.  They  are  covered  with 
a down  of  a gliftening  white  colour.  They  have 
1.0  hair,  their  eyes  are  red,  and  they  only  fee  well 
in  the  night-time.  They  are  feeble,  and  their 
f acuities  appear  to  be  more  circumfcribed  than 
thofe  of  other  men.  Thefe  favages^  if  it  be  true 
that  they  exifted,  were  few  in  number;  but  others 
v;ere  found  of  a different  fpecies,  brave  and  hardy 
enough  to  defend  their  rights.  They  had  a very 
extraordinary  cuftom  among  them,  vlhich  was^ 
that  the  hufbands  on  the  death  of  their  wives,  and 
the  wives  on  the  death  of  their  hufbands,  ufed  to 
cut  off  the  end  of  a finger;  fo  that  merely  by 
looking  on  their  hands  one  might  fee  whether 
they  were  widowers  or  widows,  and  how  often 
they  had  been  fo. 

Nothing  has  hitherto  been,  or  will  probably 
ever  be  faid,  that  can  iatisfaflorily  explain  the 
various  perverfions  of  reafon.  If  the  women  alone 
had  been  obliged  to  praélife  this  whiinfical  cere- 
mony, it  would  be  natural  to  fufpeft  that  it  had 
been  intended  to  prevent  the  impoflure  of  a wi- 
dow, who  might  wifli  to  pafs  for  a virgin  to  her 
fécond  hufband.  Bur  this  conjefture  would  Idfe 
it’s  force,  wlien  applied  to  the  hufbands,  whole 
condition  could  never  be  a mat-téf  of  fuch  confe- 
quence,  as  that  it  fliould  be  carefully  indicated  by 
indelible  figns.  This  cuftom  hath  obtained  in 
other  countries;  but  the  following  is  peculiar  to 
Darien. 
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When  a widow  died,  fuch  of  her  children 
whofe  tender  age  rendered  it  innpoflible  for  them 
to  provide  for  their  own  fubfiftence,  were  buried 
in  the  fame  grave  with  her.  As  no  one  would  take 
the  charge  of  thcfe  orphans,  the  nation  deltroyed 
them,  to  prevent  their  being  ftarved  to  death. 
The  charity  of  thefe  barbarians  extended  no  fur- 
ther. This  is  the  mof;  atrocious  a£L  to  which  the 
deplorable  ftate  of  favage  life  was  ever  able  to 
impel  mankind. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  ferocious  manners, 
Balboa,  fupported  by  the  obftinacy  of  his  dif- 
pofition,  fpurred  on  by  the  infatiable  cupidity  of 
his  foldiers,  and  with  the  afliftance  of  fome  packs 
of  thofe  blood-thirfty  dogs  which  had  been  of  fo 
much  fervice  to  the  Spaniards  in  all  their  con- 
quefls,  at  length  fucceeded  in  deftroying  the  in- 
habitants of  Darien,  and  in  difperfing  or  fubduing 
them. 

One  day,  as  the  conquerors  were  difputing 
with  each  other  about  gold,  with  a degree  of 
warmth  that  feemed  to  threaten  fome  adt  of  vio- 
lence, a young  Cacique  overturned  the  fcales 
in  which  they  were  weighing  it.  Why^  Laid  he  to 
them,  with  an  air  of  difdain,  why  do  you  quarrel 
for  ftich  a trifle  ? If  it  be  for  this  iifelefs  metal  that 
you  have  quitted  your  country^  and  that  you  mafjacre 
fo  many  people^  1 will  conduit  you  into  a region  where 
it  is  fo  common  that  it  is  employed  for  the  meanefi 
purpofes.  Being  urged  to  explain  himfelf  more 
clearly,  he  alTured  them,  that  at  a little  dillance 
from  the  ocean  which  waflied  the  country  of 
Darien,  there  was  another  ocean  which  led  to  this 
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rich  country.  The  opinion  immediately,  and  uni- 
verfally  prevailed,  that  this  was  the  fea  which 
Columbus  had  fo  earneftly  fought  after  ; and  on 
the  firft  of  September  1513,  one  hundred  and 
ninety  Spaniards,  attended  by  a thoufand  Indians, 
who  were  to  ferve  them  as  guides,  and  to  carry 
their  provilions  and  baggage,  fet  out  to  recon- 
noitre it. 

From  the  place  whence  this  troop  began  their 
march,  to  the  one  they  were  going  to,  there  was 
no  more  than  fixty  miles  ; but  it  was  neceffary  to 
climb  fo  many  fteep  mountains,  to  pafs  fuch 
large  rivers,  to  traverfe  fuch  deep  moraffes,  to 
penetrate  into  fuch  thick  forefts,  and  to  difperfe> 
perfuade,  or  deftroy,  fo  many  fierce  nations  j that, 
it  was  not  ’till  after  a march  of  five-and-twenty 
days,  that  men  accullomed  to  dangers,  fatigues 
and  wants,  arrived  at  the  place  of  their  expect- 
ations. Without  a moment’s  delay,  Balboa, 
armed  at  all  points,  in  the  manner  of  the  antient 
chivalry,  advanced  fome  way  into  the  South  Sea. 
Spectators  of  both  hemifphereSt  exclaimed  this  bar- 
barian, / call  you  to  witnefs  that  I take  pojfeffion  of 
this  part  of  the  univerfe  for  the  crown  of  Cafiile. 
My  /word  Jhall  defend  what  my  arm  hath  given  to 
iL  Already  was  the  crofs  planted  upon  the  con- 
tinent, and  the  name  of  Ferdinand  infcribed  upon 
the  bark  of  fome  of  the  trees. 

These  ceremonies  gave  to  the  Europeans  in 
thofe  days  the  dominion  of  all  the  countries  in 
the  New  World,  where  they  could  introduce 
their  fanguinary  fteps.  Accordingly,  the  Spaniards 
thought  they  had  a right  to  exaCt  from  the  neigh- 
bouring 
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^ vif  ^ bourîng  people  a tribute  in  pearls,  metalsj  and 
V— 1 provifions.  Every  tedimony  v/as  united  in  con- 

firming what  had  been  at  firfl:  faid  of  the  riches 
of  the  empire  that  wàs  called  Peru,  and  the  rob- 
bers who  meditated  the  conqueft  of  it,  returned 
to  Darien,  where  they  were  to  colleff  the  forces 
neceflary  for  fo  difficult  an  enterprize. 

Balboa  expe61:ed  that  he  ffiould  be  employed 
to  condud  this  great  defign.  His  companions 
had  placed  their  confidence  in  him.  He  had 
throw’n  into  the  public  coffers  more  treafure  than 
any  one  of  thefe  adventurens.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  public,  the  difcovery  he  had  juft  made,  had 
put  him  on  a level  with  Columbus.  But  by  an 
inftance  of  that  injuftice  and  ingratitude  fo  com- 
mon in  courts,  where  merit  cannot  prevail  againft 
favour  ; where  a great  commander  is  fuperfeded 
in  themrdftof  his  triumphs  by  an  unfit  perfon  ; 
where  a diffipating  and  rapacious  favourite  dif- 
places  an  œconomical  minifter  of  finance  j where 
the  general  good,  and  fervices  dofie  are  equally 
forgotten  ; and  w'here  revolutions  in  the  great 
offices  of  ftate  often  become  objects  of  mirth 
and  pleafaritry  j Pedrariaswas  chofen  in  his  ftead. 
Xhe  new  commander,  as  jealous  as  he  was  cruel, 
had  his  prédeceffor  confined  ; he  ordered  him  to 
fake  his  trial,  and  afterwards  caufed  him  to  be 
beheaded.  His  fubalcerns,  by  his  orders,  or  with 
his  confent,  pillaged,  burnt  and  maffacred  on  all 
fides,  without  anydiftineftion  of  allies  or  enemies,- 
ând  It  Was  hot  ’till  after  they  had  deftroyed  to  the 
extent  of  three  hundred  leagues  of  the  country, 
that  in  1518  he  transferred  the  colony  of  Sr. 
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II 


Mary,  on  the  borders  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  to  a b ^ K- 
place  that  received  the  name  of  Panama.  ' # 

Some  years  pafied  away  without  this  eftabiifh-  JJ,"' uï" 
ment  h; 
portant 
length, 

their  own  expence,  to  fubvert  an  empire  that  had 
fubfifted  with  glory  for  feveral  ages. 

Francis  Pizarro,  who  is  the  moft  know’n 
among  them,  was  the  natural  fon  of  a gentleman 
of  Eftramadura.  His  education  had  been  fo  neg- 
lefled,  that  he  could  not  read.  The  tending  of 
flocks,  which  was  his  firfl:  employment,  not  being 
fuitable  to  his  character,  he  embarked  for  the 
New  World.  His  avarice  and  ambition  infpired 
him  with  inconceivable  aftivity.  He  joined  in 
every  expedition,  and  fignalized  himfelf  in  moft 
of  them  j and  he  acquired,  in  the  feveral  fitua- 
tions  in  which  he  was  employed,  thatknowlcge  of 
men  and  things,  which  is  indifpenfably  neceflary 
to  advancement,  but  efpecially  to  thofe  who  by 
their  birth  have  every  difficulty  to  contend  with. 

The  ufe  he  had  hitherto  made  of  his  natural  and 
acquired  abilities,  perfuaded  him  that  nothing  was 
above  his  talents  ; and  he  formed  the  plan  of  ex- 
erting them  againflPeru. 

To  thefe  defigns  he  affociated  Diego  de  Al- 
magro,  whole  birth  was  equivocal,  but  whofe 
courage  was  proved.  He  had  ever  been  found 
temperate,  patient,  and  indefatigable,  in  thofe 
camps  in  which  he  had  grow’n  old.  In  this  fchool 
he  had  acquired  a franknefs  which  is  more  fre- 
quently learnt  here  than,  in  other  fituations  ; as 

well 


iving  been  able  to  fulfil  the  great  and  im- 
purpofes  for  which  it  was  deftined.  At  P«uwith- 
three  men  of  obfeure  birth,  undertook,  at  fiftancJf?otn 
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® VI?  ^ obduracy  and  cruelty  which  are  but 

t — too  common. 

The  fortune  of  two  foldiers,  though  confider- 
able,  being  found  ihfufficient  for  the  conqueft 
they  meditated,  they  joined  themfelves  to  Fer- 
nando de  Luques.  He  was  a mercenary  priefl:, 
who  had  amafled  prodigious  wealth  by  all  the 
methods  which  fuperftition  renders  eafy  to  his 
profeflion,  and  by  fome  means  peculiar  to  the 
manners  of  the  age  he  lived  in. 

As  the  bafis  of  their  alTociation  the  confederates 
mutually  agreed,  that  each  fliould  engage  the 
whole  of  his  property  in  this  enterprife  j that  the 
wealth  accruing  from  it  Ihould  be  equally  Ihared, 
and  that  they  Ihould  reciprocally  obferve  an  in- 
violable fidelity.  The  parts  that  each  of  them 
were  to  take  in  this  great  fcene  were  diftributed 
as  the  good  of  the  common  caufe  required.  Pi- 
zarro  was  to  command  the  troops,  Almagro  con- 
dud  the  fuccours,  and  Luques  prepare  the  means. 
This  plan  of  ambition,  avarice,  and  ferocioufnefs, 
was  completed  by  fanaticifm.  Luques  publicly 
confecrated  a hoft  j part  of  which  he  ate,  and  di- 
vided the  reft  between  his  two  afifociatesj  all 
three  fwearing,  by  the  blood  of  God,  that,  to  en- 
rich themfelves,  they  would  not  fpare  the  blood 
of  man. 

The  expedition,  commenced  under  thefe  hor- 
rible aufpices,  towards  the  middle  of  November 
1524,  with  one  vefiel,  one  hundred  and  twelve 
men,  and  four  horfe,  was  not  fortunate.  It  was 
leldom  that  Pizarro  was  able  to  land  j and  in  the 
few  places  where  it  was  pofllble  for  him  to  come 

on 
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on  fhore,  he  met  with  nothing  but  plains  deluged 
with  water,  impenetrable  forefts,  and  fome  fa- 
vages,  little  difpofed  to  treat  with  him,  Almagro> 
who  brought  him  a reinforcement  of  feventy 
men,  did  not  meet  with  more  encouraging  ad- 
ventures ; and  he  even  loft  an  eye  in  a very  fharp 
engagement  he  was  obliged  to  fuftain  againft  the 
Indians.  More  than  one  half  of  thefe  intrepid 
Spaniards  had  perifhed  by  hunger,  by  the  fword 
or  by  the  climate  j-  when  Los  Rios,  who  had  fuc- 
ceeded  to  Pedrarias,  fent  orders  to  thofe  who  had 
cfcaped  fo  many  calamities,  to  return  to  the  co- 
lony without  delay.  They  all  obeyed  j all  of 
them,  except  thirteen,  who,  faithful  to  their  chief, 
refolved  to  follow  his  fortune  to  the  end.  They 
found  it  at  firft  more  adverfe  than  it  had  hitherto 
been  ; for  they  were  obliged  to  pafs  fix  whole 
months  in  the  ifland  of  Gorgon,  the  moft  un- 
wholefome,  moft  barren,  and  moft  dreadful  fpot 
there  was  perhaps  upon  the  globe.  But  at  length 
their  deftiny  grew  milder  : with  a very  fmall  vef- 
fel,  which  had  been  fent  them  merely  from  mo- 
tives of  companion,  to  remove  them  from  this 
place  of  defolation,  they  continued  their  voyage, 
and  landed  at  Tumbez,  no  inconfiderable  village 
of  the  empire  which  they  propofed  one  day  to  in- 
vade. From  this  road,  where  every  thing  bore 
the  marks  of  civilization,  Pizarro  returned  to  Pa- 
nama, where  he  arrived  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1527  with  fome  gold  duft,  fome  vafes  of  that 
precious  metal,  fome  vicunas,  and  three  Peru- 
vians, deftined,  fooner  or  later,  to  ferve  as  inter- 
preters. 
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Far  from  being  difcouraged  by  the  misfortunes 
that  had  been  experienced,  the  three  affociates 
were  inflamed  with  a more  ardent  pafTion  for  trea- 
fures  which  were  now  better  know’n  to  them. 
But  they  were  in  want  of  foldiers,  and  of  fub- 
fiftence  -,  and  the  colony  denied  them  both  thefe 
fuccours.  The  miniftry,  whofe  fupport  Pizarro 
himfelf  had  come  into  Europe  to  folicit,  were 
more  favourably  inclined.  They  authorifed,  with- 
out referve,  the  levying  of  men,  and  the  purchafe 
of  provifions  ; and  added  to  this  indefinite  liberty 
every  favour  which  drewnothingfrom  the  treafury. 

Nevertheless,  the  affociates,  by  combining 
all  their  means,  could  not  equip  more  than  three 
fmall  velfels  i nor  colled  any  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  infantry,  and  thirty-fix  horfe. 
This  was  very  little  for  the  great  views  that  were 
to  be  fulfilled  j but  in  the  New  World  the  Spa- 
niards expeded  every  thing  from  their  arms  and 
their  courage  ; and  Pizarro  did  not  hefitate  to 
embark  in  the  month  of  February  1531.  The 
knowlege  he  had  acquired  of  thefe  feas,  made 
him  avoid  the  calamities  that  had  thwarted  his  firft: 
expedition  -,  and  he  met  with  no  other  misfortune 
than  that  of  being  obliged,  by  contrary  winds,  to 
land  at  the  diftance  of  one  hundred  leagues  from 
the  harbour  where  he  had  intended  to  difem.- 
bark.  The  Spaniards  were  therefore  obliged  to 
go  to  the  place  by  land.  They  followed  thecoafl: 
with  great  difficulty,  compelling  the  inhabitants 
on  their  march  to  furnifh  them  with  provifions, 
plundering  them  of  the  gold  they  poflefifed,  and 
giving  themfelves  up  to  that  fpirit  of  rapine  and 
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cruelty  which  dif^inguiihed  the  manners  of  thofe 
barbarous  times.  The  ifland  of  Puna,  which  de- 
fended the  road,  was  taken  by  ftorm,  and  the 
troops  entered  vidtorious  into  Tumbez,  where 
diforders  of  every  kind  detained  them  for  three 
whole  months.  The  arrival  of  two  reinforce- 
ments, that  caiT\e  fronn  Nicaragua,  afforded  them 
fome  conlblation  for  the  anxiety  they  felpon  ac- 
count of  this  delay.  Thefe  reinforcements,  in- 
deed, confided  only  of  thirty  men  each  j but  they 
were  commanded  by  Sebaftian  Benalcazar  and  by 
Ferdinand  Soto,  vvl^o  had  both  of  them  acquiredi 
a brilliant  reputation.  The  Spaniards  were  not 
difturbed  in  their  firft  conqucft,  and  we  niufl; 
mention  the  reafon  of  it. 

The  empire  of  Peru,  which,  like  mod  other 
dominions, had  in  it’s  origin  but  little  extent,  had 
been  fucceidvely  enlarged.  It  had  in  particular 
received  o confiderable  aggrandizement  from  the 
eleventh  emperor,  Huyana  Capac,  who  had  pof- 
felfed  himfclf  by  force  of  the  vad  territory  of 
Quito,  and  who,  to  legitimate,  as  much  as  pof- 
fible  his  ufurpation,  had  married  the  foie  heirefsi 
of  the  dethroned  monarch.  From  this  union,  re- 
probated equally  by  the  laws  and  by  prejudice, 
Atabalipa  was  born,  who  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  claimed  the  inheritance  of  his  mother. 
This  fuccedion  was  conteded  by  hjs  elder  bro- 
ther Huafear,  who  was  born  of  another  bed,  and 
whofe  birth  had  no  dain  upon  it.  Two  fuch 
powerful  intereds  induced  the  competitors  to  take 
up  arms.  One  of  them  had  the  people  in  his  fa- 
vour, and  the  cudom  immemorial  of  the  indivi- 
fibility  of  the  empire  j but  the  other  had  prévi- 
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oufly  fecurcd  the  beft  troops.  The  one  who  had 
the  troops  on  his  fide  was  conqueror,  put  his  rival 
in  chains,  and  becoming  more  powerful  than  he 
had  expelled,  was  mafler  of  all  the  provinces. 

These  troubles,  which  for  the  firft  time  had 
agitated  Peru,  were  not  entirely  appeafed  when 
the  Spaniards  appeared  there.  In  the  confufiort 
in  which  the  whole  kingdom  was  ftill  involved, 
HO  one  thought  of  moleftingthem  on  their  march, 
and  they  arrived  without  the  lead  obflruélion  at 
Caxamalca.  Atabalipa,  whom  particular  circum- 
ftances  had  conduced  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  imperial  palace,  immediately  fent  them  fome 
fruits,  corn,  emeralds,  and  feveral  vafes  of  gold  or 
filver.  He  did  not  however  conceal  from  their 
interpreter  his  defire  that  they  fbould  quit  his  ter- 
ritories i and  he  declared  that  he  would  go  the 
next  morning  to  concert  with  their  chief  the  pro- 
per meafures  for  this  retreat. 

To  put  himfelf  in  readinefs  for  an  engagement, 
without  fuffering  the  leaft  preparation  of  war  to 
be  perceived,  was  the  only  difpofition  that  Pizarro 
made  for  the  reception  of  the  prince.  He  planted 
his  cavalry  in  the  gardens  of  the  palace,  where 
they  could  not  be  feen  : the  infantry  was  in  the 
court  Î and  his  artillery  was  pointed  towards  the 
gate  where  the  emperor  was  to  enter. 

Atabalipa  came  without  fufpicion  to  the  place 
appointed.  He  was  attended  by  about  fifteen 
thoufand  men.  He  was  carried  on  a throne  of  gold, 
and  gold  glittered  in  the  arms  of  his  troops.  He 
turned  to  the  principal  officers,  and  faid  to  them  : 
^hefe  Jir angers  are  the  me£eng£rs  of  the  Gods  i be 
careful  of  offending  them. 
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The  procefllon  was  now  drawing  near  the  pa- 
lace, which  was  occupied  by  Pizarro,  when  a do- 
niinican,  named  Vincent  de  Valverdoj  with  a- 
crucifix  in  one  hand,  and  his  breviary  in  the  other, 
came  up  to  the  emperor.  He  flopped  the  prince 
in  his  march,  and  made  him  a long  fpeech,  in 
which  he  expounded  to  him  the  chriftian  religion, 
prefled  him  to  embrace  that  form  of  worfhip,  and 
propofed  to  him  to  fubmit  to  the  king  of  Spain, 
to  whom  the  pope  had  given  Peru. 

The  emperor,  who  heard  him  with  a great  deal 
of  patience,  replied,  / am  very  willing  to  he  the 
friend  of  the  king  of  Spain^  but  not  his  vaffal  ; the 
pope  muft  furely  be  a very  extraordinary  man^  to  give 
fo  liberally  what  does  not  belong  to  him.  I fhall  not 
change  my  religion  for  another  ; and  if  the  chrijiians 
adore  a God  who  died  upon  a crofs^  1 worfhip  the  fun, 
who  never  dies.  He  then  aflced  Vincent  where  he 
had  learned  all  that  he  had  faid  of  God  and  the 
creation  ? In  this  book,  replied  the  monk,  pre- 
fenting  at  the  fame  time  his  breviary  to  the  em- 
peror. Atabalipa  took  the  book,  examined  it  on 
all  fides,  fell  a laughing,  and,  throwing  away  the 
breviary,  added.  This  book  tells  me  nothing  of  all 
this.  Vincent  then  turned  towards  the  Spaniards, 
crying  out  with  all  his  might,  Vengeance.,  my 
friends,  vengeance  ! Chrijiians,  do  you  not  fee  how 
he  defpifes  the  gofpel  ? Kill  thefe  dogs,  who  trample 
under  foot  the  law  of  Cod. 

The  Spaniards,  who  probably  had  with  diffi- 
culty reftrained  that  fury,  and  that  thirft:  of  blood, 
which  the  fight  of  the  gold  and  of  the  infidels  had 
infpired  them  with,  inftantly  obeyed  the  domini- 
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can.  Let  the  reader  judge  of  the  imprefilon  that 
mufl:  have  been  made  on  the  Peruvians  by  the 
fight  of  the  horfes  who  trampled  upon  them,  and 
by  the'noife  and  effed:  of  the  cannon  and  muf- 
ketry  which  beat  them  down.  They  fled  with 
fuch  precipitation,  that  they  fell  one  upon  an- 
other. A dreadful  malfacre  was  made  of  them. 
Pizarro  himfelf  advanced  towards  the  emperor, 
made  his  infantry  put  to  the  fword  all  that  fur- 
rounded  his  throne,  took  the  monarch  prifoner, 
and  purfued  all  the  reft  of  the  day  thofe  who  had 
efcaped  the  fword  of  his  foldiers.  A multitude 
of  princes  of  the  race  of  the  Incas,  the  minifters, 
the  flower  of  the  nobility,  all  that  compofed  the 
court  of  Atabalipa,  were  malfacred.  Even  the 
crowd  of  women,  old  men,  and  children,  who 
were  come  from  all  parts  to  fee  their  emperor, 
were  not  fpared.  While  this  carnage  ccntinuedj 
Vincent  ceafed  not  to  animate  the  affafllns  who 
were  tired  with  flaughter,  exhorting’them  to  ufe 
not  the  edge  but  the  point  of  their  fwords,  to  in- 
fli6t  deeper  wounds.  When  the  Spaniards  re- 
turned from  this  infamous  malfacre,  they  palfed 
the  night  in  drunkennefs,  dancing,  and  all  the  ex- 
celfes  of  debauchery. 

The  emperor,  though  clofely  guarded,  foon- 
difcovered  the  extreme  palfion  of  his  enemies  for 
gold.  This  circumftance  determined  him  to  of- 
fer them  for  his  ranfom  as  much  of  this  metal  as 
his  prifon,  which  was  two-and-twenty  feet  in 
length,  and  fixteen  in  breadth,  could  contain,, 
and  to  as  great  a height  as  the  arm  of  a man  could 
reach.  His  propofal  was  accepted.  But  while 
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thofe  of  his  minifters,  in  whom  he  had  moft  con-  ® ^ 

fidence,  were  employed  in  collefting  what  was  — .j 
necefTary  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  his  engagements, 
he  was  informed  that  Huafcar  had  prom i fed  three 
times  as  much  to  fome  Spaniards  who  had  found 
an  opportunity  of  converfing  with  him,  if  they 
would  confient  to  reinfiate  him  upon  the  throne 
of  his  anceffors.  He  was  alarmed  at  this  inci- 
pient negotiation  ; and  his  apprehenfions  made 
him  refolve  to  ftranglc  a rival  who  appeared  fo 
dangerous. 

ÎN  order  to  diffipatc  the  fufpicions  which  fuch 
an  aftion  muft  neceffarily  excite  in  his  keepers, 
Atabalipa  urged  with  frefh  zeal  the  colleding  of 
the  metals  ftipulated  for  the  recovery  ofhis  liberty» 

They  were  brought  in  from  all  fides  as  faft  as  the 
diftance  of  the  places,  and  the  confufion  that  pre- 
vailed would  allow.  The  whole  would  have  been 
completed  in  a little  time  ; but  thefe  heaps  of 
gold,  inceflfantly  expofed  to  the  greedy  eyes  of 
the  conquerors,  fo  inflamed  their  cupidity,  that 
it  was  impofilble  to  delay  any  longer  thjediftribu- 
tion  of  them.  The  fifth  part  of  the  whole,  which 
the  government  had  rel'erved  to  itfelf,  was  deli- 
vered to  the  agents  of  the  treafury.  A hundred 
thoufand  piaftres,  or  540,000  livres  * were  fet 
apart  for  the  body  of  troops  Almagro  had  juft 
brought  up,  and  which  were  ftill  upon  the  coafts. 

Each  of  Pizarro’s  cavalry  received  43,200  livres  f, 
and  each  ofhis  infantry  21,600  The  general,  • 

• 32,5001,  f i,8ool.  Î 8S3I.  6s.  8s. 
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® 0^0  K.  and  the  officers,  had  fums  proportioned  to  their 

' — w — ' rank  in  the  army. 

These  fortunes,  the  mofb  extraordinary  that 
have  ever  been  recorded  in  hiftory,  did  not  miti- 
gate the  barbarity  of  the  Spaniards.  Atabalipa 
liad  given  his  gold,,  and  his  name  had  ferved  to 
keep  the  people  in  fubjeclion  : k was  now  time 
therefore  to  put  an  end  to  him.  Vincent  faid 
that  he  v/as  a hardened  prince,  who  ought  to  be 
treated  like  Pharaoh.  The  interpreter  Philippillo, 
who  had  a criminal  intercourle  with  one  of  his 
women,  might  be  difturbed  in  his  pleafures.  Al- 
magro  was  apprehenfive,  that  while  he  was  fuf- 
fered  to  live,  the  army  of  his  colleague  might  be 
defirous  of  appropriating  all  the  booty  to  itfelf  a& 
part  of  the  emperor’s  ranfom.  Pizarro  had  been 
defpifed  by  him,  becaufe  being  lefs  informed  than 
the  meaneft  of  the  foldiers,  he  knew  not  how  to 
read.  Thefe  circumllances,  even  more  perhaps 
than  political  reafons,  occafioned  the  emperor’s 
death  to  be  determined  upon. 

The  Spaniards  had  the  effrontefy  to  bring  him 
to  a formal  trial  ; and  this  atrocious  farce  was 
followed,  with  thofe  horrid  confequences  that  mult 
neceflarily  have  been  expelled  from  it. 

After  this  judicial  afiaffination,  the  murderers 
overran  Peru  with  that  thirfl:  of  blood  and 
plunder  which  direéled  all  their  adions.  Had 
they  ffiew’n  fome  degree  of  moderation  and  huma- 
nity, they  would  probably  have  made  themfelves 
makers  of  this  vafl:  empire,  without  drawing  the 
, fword.  A people  naturally  mild,  ac.cuftomed  for 
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a Jong  time  paft  to  the  mofl  blind  fubmiflion,  ® ^ 

ever  faithful  to  themafters  it  had  pleafed  Heaven  * 

to  give  them,  and  aftonilhed  at  the  terrible  fpcc- 
tacle  they  had  juft  been  beholding  : fuch  a nation 
would  have  fubmitted  to  the  yoke  without  much 
reluflance.  The  plundering  of  their  houfes,  and 
of  their  temples,  the  outrages  done  to  their  wives 
and  daughters  j cruelties  of  all  kinds  fucceeding 
each  other  without  interruption  : fuch  a variety 
of  calamities  ftirred  up  the  people  to  revenge, 
and  they  found  commanders  to  guide  their  re- 
fentment. 

Numerous  armies  at  firft  obtained  fome  advan- 
tages, over  a fmall  number  of  tyrants  loft  in  thefe 
immenfe  regions  , but  even  thefe  trifling  fuccelTes 
were  not  durable.  Several  of  the  adventurers, 
who  had  enriched  themfelves  by  the  ranfom  of 
Atabalipa,  had  quitted  their  ftandards,  that  they 
might  go  elfewhere  to  enjoy,  in  a more  peaceable 
manner,  a property  fo  rapidly  acquired.  Their 
fortune  inflamed  the  minds  of  men,  in  the  old, 
and  in  the  new  world,  and  they  haftened  from  all 
quarters  to  this  country  of  gold.  The  confe- 
quence  of  this  was,  that  the  Spaniards  multiplied 
in  a lefs  time  at  Peru,  than  in  the  other  colonies. 

They  foon  amounted  to  the  number  of  five  or  fix 
thoufand  j and  then  all  refiftance  was  at  an  end. 

Thofe  of  the  Indians  who  were  the  moft  attached 
to  their  liberty,  to  their  government,  and  to  their 
religion,  took  refuge  at  a diftance  among  inac- 
cedible  mountains.  Moft  of  them  lubmitted  to 
the  conqueror, 
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^ A REVOLUTION  fo  remarkable  hath  been  a Tub- 
je(5l  of  aftonifhment  to  all  nations.  Peru  is  a coun- 
try very  difficult  of  accefs,  where  one  muft  con- 
tinually climb  mountains,  and  perpetually  march 
in  narrow  paffes  and  defiles.  Troops  are  there 
obliged  to  be  inceflantly  paffing  and  repaffing  tor- 
rents or  rivers,  the  banks  of  which  are  always 
lleep.  Four  or  five  thoufand  men,  with  a mode- 
rate ffiare  of  courage  and  flcill,  might  deftroy  the 
beft  difciplined  armies.  How  then  could  it  pof- 
fibly  happen,  that  a great  nation  did  not  even 
venture  to  difpute  a territory,  the  nature  of  which 
was  fo  well  know’n  to  them,  againft  a few  plun- 
derers, whom  the  ocean  had  juft  brought  to  theie 
ffiores  ? 

This  event  took  place  for  the  fame  reafon  that 
an  intrepid  robber,  with  the  piftol  in  his  hand, 
fpoils  with  impunity  a body  of  men,  who  are 
either  quietly  refting  by  their  fire  Tides,  or  who, 
ffiut  up  in  a public  carriage,  are  going  along  the 
road  without  miftruft.  Though  the  robber  be 
alone,  and  though  he  may  have  only  one  or  two 
piftols  to  fire,  yet  he  ftrikes  the  whole  company 
with  awe,  becaufe  no  one  chufcs  to  facrifice  himfelf 
for  the  reft.  Defence  implies  a mutual  agree- 
ment, w'hich  is  the  more  flowly  formed,  as  the 
danger  is  leaft  expedled,  as  the  fecurity  is  more 
complete,  and  as  it  has  lafted  a longer  time. 
This  was  exactly  the  cafe  with  the  Peruvians. 
They  lived  without  uneafinefs,  and  without  mo- 
leftation  for  feveral  centuries.  Let  us  add  to 
tliefe  çonfidçrations,  that  fear  is  the  offspring  of 
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ignorance  and  aftoniniment  ; that  a diforderly 
multitude  cannot  (land  againfta  fmall  number  of 
difciplined  forces,  and  that  courage,  unarmed, 
cannot  refill  cannon-fhor.  Accordingly,  Peru 
mud  necelTarily  have  been  fubdued,  if  even  the  do- 
medic  diffentions  which  then  fubverted  it  had  not 
paved  the  way  for  it’s  fubje6lion. 

This  empire,  which,'  according  to  the  Spanifh 
hidorians,  had  (îourilhed  for  four  centuries  pad, 
had  been  founded  by  Manco  Capac,  and  by  his 
wife  Mama  Ocello,  who  were  called  Incas,  or 
Lords  of  Peru.  It  has  been  conje6lurcd,  that 
thefe  two  perfons  might  be  the  defcendants  of  cer- 
tain navigators  of  Europe,  or  the  Canaries,  who 
had  been  (hipwrecked  on  the  coads  of  Brazil. 

To  fupport  this  conjeflure,  it  has  been  faid, 
that  the  Peruvians  divided  the  year,  as  we  do,  in- 
to three  hundred  and  fixty-dve  days,  and  that  they 
had  fome  notion  of  adronomy^  that  they  were 
acquainted  with  the  points  of  the  horizon, 
where  the  fun  fets  in  the  fummer  and  winter 
foldice,  and  in  the  equinoxes;  marks,  which  the 
Spaniards  dedroyed,  as  being  monuments  of  In- 
dian fuperdition.  It  has  been  afferted,  that  the 
race  of  the  Incas  was  whiter  than  that  of  the  na- 
tives of  the  country,  and  thatfeveral  of  the  royal 
family  had  beards  ; and  it  is  a know’n  fa6l,  that 
there  are  certain  features,  either  ill-formed,  or  re- 
gular, that  are  preferved  in  fome  families,  though 
they  do  not  condantly  pafs  from  one  generation 
to  another.  And  ladly,  it  has  been  faid,  that  it 
was  a tradition  generally  diffufed  throughout  Peru, 
and  tranfmitted  from  age  to  age,  that  there  would 
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one  day  arrive  by  fea,  men  with  beards,  and  of 
fuch  fuperiority  in  arms,  that  nothing  could  refift 
them. 

If  there  fliould  be  any  of  our  readers  difpofed 
to  adopt  fo  improbable  an  opinion,  they  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  allow,  that  there  muft  have  elapfed  a 
confiderable  fpace  of  time  between  the  fliipwreck 
and  the  foundation  of  the  Peruvian  empire.  If  this 
be  not  admitted,  we  cannot  explain  why  the  le- 
giflator  Ihould  not  have  given  the  favages,  whom 
he  collected  together,  fome  notions  of  writing, 
though  he  fhould  not  himfelf  have  been  able  to 
read  ? Or  why  he  fliould  not  have  taught  them  fe- 
veral  of  our  arts  and  methods  of  doing  things,  and 
inftruvfted  them  in  certain  tenets  of  his  religion  ? 


Either  it  was  not  an  European  who  founded  the 
throne  of  the  Incas,  or  we  muft  neceflarily  be- 
lieve, that  the  veflTel  of  his  anceftors  was  wrecked 
on  the  coaft  of  America,  at  an  æra  fo  remote, 
that  the  fucceeding  generations  muft  have  for- 
gotten all  the  cuftoms  of  the  place  from  whence 
they  fprang. 

The  legiflators  announced  themfelves  to  be 
children,  fent  by  their  father  to  make  men  good 
and  happy.  They  certainly  thought,  that  this 
prejudice  would  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people 
whom  they  meant  to  civilize,  would  elevate  their 
courage,  and  infpire  them  with  greater  love  for 
their  country,  and  with  more  complete  fubmilTion 
to  the  laws. 

It  was  to  a fet  of  naked  and  wandering  men, 
without  agriculture,  without  induftry,  without 
^ny  of  thofe  moral  ideas  that  are  the  firft  ties  of 
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fociety,  that  their  difcourfes  were  addrefled.  Some  ® 
of  thefe  barbarians,  who  were  imitated  by  others, 
aflembled  round  the  legillators  in  the  mountainous 
country  of  Cufco. 

Mango  taught  his  new  fubjefts  to  fertilize  the 
earth,  to  fow  corn  and  pulfe,  to  wear  clothes, 
and  to  provide  dwelling-places  for  themfelves. 
Ocello  fhewed  the  Indian  women  how  to  fpin,  to 
weave  cotton  and  wool  j and  inftrufted  them  in 
all  the  occupations  fuitable  to  their  fex,  and  in  all 
the  arts  of  domeftic  œconomy. 

The  ftar  of  fire,  which  difpels  the  darknefs 
that  covers  the  earth,  which  draws  the  curtain  of 
the  night,  and  fuddenly  difplays  to  the  eyes  of 
aftonifhed  man,  the  moft  extenfive,  the  moft  au- 
guft,  and  the  moft  pleafing  of  all  fcenes  ; which  is 
laluted  at  it’s  rifing  by  the  chearfulnefs  of  ani- 
mals, by  the  melody  of  birds,  and  by  the  hymn  of 
the  being  that  is  endowed  with  the  faculty  of 
thinking;  which  advances  majeftically  above  all 
their  heads  ; which,  in  it’s  progrefs  through  the 
regions  of  the  flcy,  traverfes  an  immenficyof  fpacej 
which,  when  it  fets,  plunges  the  univerfe  again 
into  filence  and  melancholy;  which  diftinguiflies 
the  feafons  and  the  climates  ; which  collecfts  and 
diflipates  the  ftorms  ; which  lights  up  the  thun- 
der, and  extinguilhes  it  ; which  pours  upon  the 
fields  the  rains  that  fertilize  them,  and  upon  the 
forefts,  thofe  that  nourifti  them  ; which  animates 
every  thing  by  it’s  warmth,  embelliflaes  every 
thing  by  it’s  prefence,  and  the  privation  of  which 
produces  in  all  parts  a ftate  of  languor  and  anni- 
hilation : the  fun,  in  a word,  was  the  God  of  the 
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BOOK  Peruvians  : and  indeed  what  being  is  there  in  na- 
ture  more  worthy  of  the  homage  of  the  ignorant 
man,  who  is  dazzled  with  it’s  fplendour,  or  of 
the  grateful  man,  on  whom  it’s  benefits  are  la- 
viflied  ? The  worOiip  of  the  fun  was  accordingly 
inflituted.  Temples  were  built  to  this  deity,  and 
human  facrifices  were  aboiifhed.  The  defcend- 
ents  of  the  legifiators  were  the  only  priefts  of  the 
nation. 

The  laws  pronounced  the  pain  of  death  againfl 
murder,  theft,  and  adultery.  Few  other  crimes 
. were  treated  with  the  fame  fcverity.  Polygamy 

was  prohibited.  No  one  was  allowed  to  have 
concubines  except  the  emperor,  and  that  becaufe 
the  race  of  the  fun  could  not  be  too  much  multi- 
plied. Thefe  concubines  were  feledled  from 
among  the  virgins  confecrated  to  the  temple  of 
Cufco,  who  were  all  of  his  own  race. 

A MOST  wife  infiitution  enjoined  that  à young 
man,  who  fliould  commit  a fault,  Ihould  be 
nightly  punifliedj  but  that  his  father  fhould  be 
refponfible  for  him.  Thus  it  was  that  found  mo- 
rals were  always  inculcated  by  a good  educa- 
tion. 

There  was  no  indulgence  for  idlenefs,  which 
was  confidered,  with  reafon,  as  the  fource  of  all 
crimes.  Thofe,  who  from  age  and  infirmities 
were  rendered  unfit  for  labour,  were  maintained 
at  the  public  charge  ; but  on  condition  that  they 
lliould  preferve  the  cultivated  lands  from  the 
birds.  All  the  citizens  were  obliged  to  make 
their  own  clothes,  to  raife  their  own  dwellings, 
and  to  fabiicate  their  own  inflruments  of  agri- 
culture. 
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culture.  Every  feparate  family  knew  how  to  ® ® k 

^ V)  Î, 

fupply  it’s  own  wants.  . - _j 

The  Peruvians  were  enjoined  to  love  one  an- 
other, and  every  circurnftance  induced  them  to  it, 

Thofe  common  labours,  which  were  always  en- 
livened by  agreeable  fongs  ; the  objetft  itfelf  of 
thele  labours,  which  was  to  alTift  every  one  who  had 
occafion  for  fuccour  ; that  apparel  that  was  made 
by  young  women  devoted  to^he  worlhip  of  the  fun, 
and  diftributed  by  the  emperor’s  officers  to  the 
poor,  to  the  aged,  and  to  orphans  ; that  union 
which  muft  neceffarily  reign  in  the  decuries,  where 
every  one^was  mutually  infpired  with  refpecl  for 
the  laws,  and  with  the  love  of  virtue,  becaufe  the 
puniffiments,  that  were  inflided  for  the  faults  of 
one  individual  fell  on  the  whole  body  j that  cuftom 
of  regarding  each  other  as  members  of  one  fingle 
family,  which  was  the  empire  ; all  thefe  circum- 
ftances  united,  maintained  among  the  Peruvians 
concord,  benevolence,  patriotifm,  and  a certain 
public  fpirit  ; and  contributed,  as  much 'as  pof- 
fible,  to  fubftitute  the  mofl:  fublime  and  amiable 
virtues,  in  lieu  of  perfonal  interefl,  of  the  fpirit 
of  property,  and  of  the  ufual  incentives  employed 
by  other  legiflators. 

These  virtues  were  rewarded  with  marks  of 
diftindion,  as  m.uch  as  if  they  had  been  fervices 
rendered  to  the  country.  Thole  who  had  figna- 
lized  themfelves  by  ^n  exemplary  condud,  or  by 
any  diftinguiflied  adions  of  advantage  to  the 
public  good,  wore,  as  a mark  of  ornamienr, 
clothes  wrought  by  the  family  of  the  Incas.  It  is 

very 
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very  probable-that  thofe  ftatues,  which  the  Spa- 
niards pretended  that  they  found  in  the  temples  of 
the  fun,  and  which  they  took  for  idols,  were  the 
ftatues  of  men,  who,  by  the  greatnefs  of  their 
talents,  or  by  a life  replete  with  illuftrious  actions, 
had  merited  the  homage  or  love  of  their  fellow- 
citizens. 

These  great  men  \yere  alfoufually  the  fubjefls 
of  poems  compofed  by  the  family  of  the  Incas  for 
the  inftruftion  of  the  people. 

There  was  another  fpecies  of  poetry  conducive  * 
to  morality.  At  Cufco,  and  in  all  the  other  towns 
of  Peru,  tragedies  and  comedies  were  performed. 
The  firft  were  leflbns  of  duty  to  the  priefts,  war- 
riors, judges,  and  perfons  of  diftinftion,  and  re- 
prefented  to  them  models  of  public  virtue.  Co- 
medies ferved  for  inftruftion  to  perfons  of  inferior 
rank,  and  taught  them  the  exercife  of  private 
virtues,  and  even  of  domeftic  oeconomy. 

The  whole  ftate  v/as  diftributed  into  decuries, 
with  an  officer  that  was  appointed  to  fuperintend 
ten  families  that  were  intrufted  to  him.  A fu- 
perior  officer  had  the  fame  înfpeâion  over  fifty 
families;  others  over  a hundred,  five  hundred,  and 
a thoufand. 

The  decurions,  and  the  other  fuperintending 
officers,  up  to  the  fuperin tendant  of  a thoufand, 
were  obliged  to  give  an  account  to  the  latter  of  all 
aftions  whether  good  or  bad,  to  folicit  puniffi- 
ments  and  rewards  for  each,  and  to  give  informa- 
tion if  there  were  any  want  of  provifions,  clothes, 
or  corn,  for  the  year.  The  fuperintendant  of  a 
thoufiind  made  his  report  to  the  minifter  of  the 
Inca. 
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He  had  feldom  any  caufe  of  complaint  againft: 
the  part  of  the  nation  intruded  to  his  care.  In  a 
country,  where  all  the  laws  were  thought  to  be 
prefcribed  by  the  fun,  and  where  the  lead  in- 
fringement of  them  was  confidered  as  a facrilege, 
thefe  tranfgreffions  mud  have  been  very  uncom- 
mon. When  fuch  a misfortune  happened,  thç 
guilty  perfons  went  of  their  own  accqrd  to  reveal 
their  mod  fecret  faults,  and  to  folicit  permilTion 
to  expiate  them.  Thefe  people  told  the  Spaniards, 
that  there  never  had  been  one  man  of  the  family 
of  the  Incas  who  had  deferved  punifhment. 

The  lands  of  the  kingdom,  that  were  fuf- 
ceptible  of  cultivation,  were  divided  into  three 
parts,  one  appropriated  to  the  fun,  another  to  the 
Inca,  and  a third  to  the  people.  The  fird  were 
cultivated  in  common,  as  were  likewife  the  lands 
of  orphans,  of  widows,  of  old  men,  of  the  in- 
firm, and  of  the  foldiers  who  were  with  the  army, 
Thefe  were  cultivated  immediately  after  the  lands 
appropriated  to  the  fun,  and  before  thofe  of  the 
emperor.  The  feafon  of  this  labour  was  announced 
by  fedivals  : it  was  begun  and  continued  with  the 
found  of  mufical  indruments,  and  the  chanting  of 
hymns. 

The  emperor  levied  no  tribute;  and  exaded 
nothing  from  his  fubjedts,  but  that  they  Ihould 
cultivate  his  lands  ; the  whole  produce  of  which, 
being  depofited  in  public  magazines,  was  fufficient 
to  defray  all  the  expences  of  the  empire. 

The  lands  dedicated  to  the  fun  provided  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  prieds,  the  fupport  of  the 
temples,  and  of  every  thing  that  concerned  pub- 
lic 
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K lie  worlhip.  They  were  partly  cultivated  by 
princes  of  the  royal  family,  clad  in  their  richeft 
habits. 

With  regard  to  the  lands  that  were  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  individuals,  they  were  neither  hereditary, 
nor  even  eftates  for  life  ; the  divifion  of  them  was 
continually  varying,  and  was  regulated  with  ftrict 
equity  according  to  the  number  of  perfons  which 
compofed  every  family.  There  was  no  other 
wealth  but  what  arofe  from  the  produce  of  the 
fields,  the  temporary  enjoyment  of  which  was  all 
that  was  granted  by  the  ftate. 

This  culiom  of  moveable  pofTeffions  has  been 
univerlally  cenfured  by  men  of  underftanding.  It 
has  been  their  general  opinion,  that  a nation  would 
never  rife  to  any  degree  of  power  or  greatnefs, 
but  by  fixed,  and  even  hereditary  property.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  firft  of  thefe,  we  fhould  fee  on 
the  globe  only  wandering  and  naked  favages,  mi- 
lerably  fubfifting  on  fuch  fruits  and  vegetables 
as  are  the  foie  and  fcanty  produftion  of  rude 
nature.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fécond,  every  in- 
dividual would  live  only  for  himfelfj  mankind 
would  be  deprived  of  every  permanent  advantage, 
which  paternal  affedlion,  the  love  of  a family 
name,  and  the  inexpieffible  delight  we  feel  in  aft- 
ing  for  the  good  of  pofterity  urge  us  to  purfue. 
The  fyftem  of  fome  bold  fpeculators,  who  have 
regarded  property,  and  particularly  that  fpecies 
of  it  which  is  hereditary,  as  an  ufurpation  of 
fome  members  of  fociety  over  others,  is  refuted 
by  the  fate  of  all  thofe  inftitutions  in  which  their 
principles  have  been  reduced  to  practice,  Thefe 

ftate.s 
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ftates  have  all  fallen  to  ruin,  after  having  lan- 
guifhed  for  foine  time  in  a ftate  of  depopulation 
and  anarchy. 

If  Peru  hath  not  fhared  the  fame  fate,  it  is 
probably  becaufe  the  Incas,  nat  knowing  the  ufe 
of  impofts,  and  having  only  commodities  in  kind 
to  fupply  the  neceffities  of  government,  mult 
have  been  obliged  tolludy  how  to  multiply  them. 
They  were  afiiftcd  in  the  execution  of  this  projeft 
by  their  minifters,  by  inferior  officers,  and  by 
the  foldiers  themfelves,  who  received  nothing  but 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  for  their  fubfidence  and  the 
fupport  of  their  rank.  Hence  arofe  a continual 
foiicitude  to  increafe  thefe  productions.  This 
attention  might  have  for  it’s  principal  objeCl  the 
introduction  of  plenty  into  the  lands  of  the  fove- 
reign  ; but  his  patrimony  was  fo  mixed  and  con- 
founded with  that  of  his  fubjeCts,  that  it  was  not 
poffible  to  fertilize  the  one  without  fertilizing  the 
other.  The  people,  encouraged  by  thefe  advan- 
tages, which  left  little  fcope  to  their  induftry, 
applied  themfelves.  to  labours,  which  the  nature 
of  their  foil,  of  their  climate,  and  of  their  con- 
fumptions,  rendered  very  eaiy.  But  notwith- 
Ilanding  all  thefe  advantages  ; notwithftanding 
the  ever  aClive  vigilance  of  the  magiftratej  not- 
withftanding the  certainty  that  their  harvefts 
would  never  be  ravaged  by  a turbulent  neigh- 
bour ; the  Peruvians  never  enjoyed  any  thing 
more  than  the  mere  neceffaries  of  life.  We  may 
venture  to  alfert,  that  they  would  have  acquired 
the  means  of  diverfifying  and  extending  their  en- 
joyments, if  their  talents  had  been  excited  by  the 

intro- 
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introduflion  of  rented,  transferable,  and  heredi- 
tary property. 

The  Peruvians,  though  at  the  very  fource  of 
gold  and  filver,  knew  not  the  ufe  of  coin.  They 
had  not,  properly  fpeaking,  any  kind  of  com- 
merce i and  the  more  minute  arts,  which  owe 
their  exiftence  to  the  immediate  wants  of  focial 
life,  were  in  a very  imperfect  ftate  among  them. 
All  their  fcicnce  confided  in  memory,  all  their 
induftry  in  example.  They  learnt  their  religion 
and  their  hiftory  by  hymns,  and  their  duties  and 
profeffions  by  labour  and  imitation. 

Their  legiflation  was  undoubtedly  very  im- 
perfe(5l  and  limited,  fince  it  fuppofed  the  prince 
always  juft  and  infallible,  and  the  magiftrates 
poftefled  of  as  much  integrity  as  the  prince  ; 
lince  not  only  the  monarch,  but  his  deputies,  a 
fuperintendant  of  ten,  of  a hundred,  or  of  a thou- 
fand,  might  change  at  pleafure  the  deftination  of 
punilhments  and  rewards.  Among  fuch  a people, 
deprived  of  the  ineftimable  advantage  of  writing, 
the  wifeft  laws,  being  deftitute  of  every  principle 
of  ftability,  muft  infenfibly  be  corrupted,  with- 
out there  being  any  method  of  reftoring  them  to 
their  primitive  charafter. 

The  counterpoife  of  thefe  dangers  was  found  in 
their  abfolute  ignorance  of  gold  and  filver  coin  ; 
an  ignorance  which,  in  a Peruvian  defpot,  rendered 
the  fatal  paffion  of  amaffing  riches  impofllble.  It 
was  found  in  the  conftitution  of  the  empire,  which 
had  fixed  the  amount  of  the  fovereign’s  revenue^ 
by  fettling  the  portion  of  lands  that  belonged  to 
him.  It  was  found  in  the  extremely  fmall  num- 
. ber 
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ber  and  moderate  nature  of  the  wants  of  the 
people,  which,  being  eafily  gratified,  rendered 
them  happy  and  attached  to  the  government. 
It  was  found  in  the  influence  of  their  religious 
opinions,  which  made  the  obfervation  of  the  laws 
a matter  of  confcience.  Thus  was  the  defpotifnn 
of  the  Incas  founded  on  a mutual  confidence  be- 
tween the  fovereign  and  the  people;  a confidence, 
which  refulted  from  the  beneficence  of  the  prince, 
from  the  confiant  protection  he  granted  to  all  his 
fubjefls,  and  from  the  evident  interefl:  they  had  to 
continue  in  obedience  to  him. 

A SPIRIT  of  pyrrhonifm,  which  hath  fucceeded 
to  a blind  credulity,  and  hath  been  Tometimes 
carried  to  unjuftifiable  lengths,  hath  forfome  time 
endeavoured  to  raife  objedions  to  what  has  been 
juft  related  of  the  laws,  manners,  and  happinefs, 
of  ancient  Peru.  This  account  hath  appeared  to 
fome  philofophers  as  chimerical,  and  formed  only 
by  the  naturally  romantic  imagination  of  a few 
Spaniards.  But  among  the  dcftroyers  of  this 
diftinguifhed  part  of  the  Nevv  World,  was  there  a 
fingle  ruffian  fufficiently  enlightened  to  invent  a 
fable  fo  confifient  in  all  it’s  parts?  Was  there  any 
one  among  them  humane  enough  to  wifh  to  do  ir, 
had  he  even  been  equal  to  the  taflc  ? Would  he 
not  rather  jiave  been  refirained  by  the  fear  of  in- 
creafing  that  hatrtd,  which  fo  many  cruelties  had 
brought 'on  his  country  throughout  the  whole 
world  ? Would  not  the  fable  have  been  contra- 
dicted by  a multitude  of  witnelfes,  who  would 
have  feen  the  contr-ary  of  what  was  publifhed 
with  fo  much  pomp  ? The  unanimous  teftimony 
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B o o K of  cotemporary  writers,  and  of  their  immediate 
^ 'i  fucceflbrs,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  ftrongeft 
hiftorical  demonftration  that  can  pofiTiWy  be 
defired. 

Let  us  therefore  no  longer  confider,  as  the 
offspring  of  a wild  imagination,  this  account  of  a 
fucceflion  of  wife  fovereigns,  and  of  a feries  of 
generations  among  mankind  exirting  without  re- 
proach. Let  us  rather  deplore  the  fate  of  thefe 
people,  and  not  envy  them  the  fad  remembrance 
of  this  honour.  It  is  enough  to  have  deprived 
them  of  the  advantages  which  they  enjoyed,  with- 
out adding  the  bafenefs  of  calumny  to  the  mean- 
nefs  of  avarice,  the  outrages  of  ambition,  and 
the  rage  of  fanaticifm.  It  is  to  be  wifhed  that 
this  beautiful  æra  may  be  renewed,  fooner  or 
later,  in  fome  quarter  of  the  globe. 

We  fliall  not  jullify  with  the  fame  confidence 
thofe  accounts,  which  the  conquerors  of  Peru 
publifhed  concerning  the  grandeur  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  monuments  of  all  kinds  that  they  had 
found  there.  The  defire  of  adding  greater  luftre 
to  the  glory  of  their  triumphs  might  poffibly  mif- 
lead  them.  Perhaps,  without  being  convinced 
themfelves,  they  ftudied  to  impofe  on  their  own 
country  and  on  foreign  nations.  The  firft  tefti- 
inonies,  and  thofe  even  were  contradidlory,  have 
T)een  invalidated  by  fucceeding  accounts,  and  at 
length  totally  deftroyed,  when  men  of  enlightened 
underftandigs  had  vifited  this  celebrated  part  of 
the  new  hemifphere. 

We  muff,  therefore,  confider  as  fabulous  the 
report  of  that  prodigious  multitude  of  towns  built 
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with  fo  much  labour  and  expence.  If  there  were  ^ 
ib  many  fuperb  cities  in  Peru,  why  do  none  cxift  v 
except  Cufco  and  Quito,  befide  thofe  the  con- 
queror built  ? Whence  comes  it  that  we  fcarcc 
find  any  where,  except  in  the  vallies  of  Capillas 
and  of  Pachacarnac,  the  ruins  of  thofe  of  which 
fuch  exaggerated  defcriptions  have  been  pub- 
lifhed  ? The  people  muft  therefore  have  been  dif- 
perfed  over  the  country  j and  indeed  it  was  im- 
poflible  jt  fhouid  have  been  otherwife  in  a region 
where  there  were  neither  tenants,  nor  artiftsj  nor 
merchants,  nor  great  proprietors,  and  where 
tillage  was  the  foie  or  the  principal  occupation  of 
all  men. 

We  muft  confider  as  fabulous  the  account  of 
thofe  majeftic  palaces,  deftined  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  Incas,  in  the  place  of  their  refidence 
and  on  their  travels.  As  far  as  it  is  poflible  to 
judge  through  thofe  heaps  of  ruins  which  have 
been  ftirred  up  fuch  an  infinite  number  of  times  by 
the  hand  of  avarice,  in  expeftation  of  finding 
treafures  among  them,  the  royal  manfions  had 
neither  majefty  nor  ornament.  They  differed 
only  in  extent  and  thicknefs  from  the  ordinary 
buildings,  which  were  conftrixfted  with  reeds, 
with  wood,  with  compacted  earth,  and  with  rough 
ftones  without  any  cement,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  climate,  or  the  vicinity  of  the  materials. 

We  muft  confider  as  fabulous  the  relation  of 
thofe  fortified  places  which  defended  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  empire.  There  v/ere  undoubtedly 
fome  of  thefe.  The  Lower  Peru  ftill  prefents  us 
with  the  ruins  of  two  of  them  fituated  upon 
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^ mountains,  the  one  conftrucfled  with  earth,  the 
other  with  the  trunks  of  trees.  It  is  fuppofed 
that  they  were  furnifhed  with  ditches,  and  with 
three  walls,  one  commanding  the  other.  This 
was  fufficient  to  contain  the  conquered  people, 
and  to  check  the  incurfions  of  neighbours  that 
were  not  very  formidable.  But  thefe  means  of 
defence  could  be  of  no  avail  againft  the  valour 
and  the  arms  of  the  Europeans.  Neither  were  the 
fortrelTes  of  the  Upper  Peru,  though  built  of 
Hone,  better  calculated  for  this  purpofe.  M.  de 
Ja  Condamine,  who  vifited,  with  that  fcrupulous 
attention  that  diftinguilhed  him,  the  fort  of 
Cannar,  which  is  the  beft  preferved,  and  the  moft 
confiderable  after  that  of  Cufeo,  found  it  to  be  of 
very  fmall  extent,  and  only  ten  feet  high.  A 
people  who  had  nothing  but  their  arms  to  affift 
them  in  carrying  or  dragging  the  moft  bulky 
materials,  and  who  were  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of 
leavers  and  pullies,  could  not  poflibly  execute  any 
greater  defigns. 

We  muft  confider  as  fiibulous  the  hiftory  of 
thofe  aquedufls  and  refervoirs  that  are  faid  to 
have  been  comparable  to  the  moft  magnificent 
monuments  of  the  fame  kind  tranfmitted  to  us 
from  the  antients.  Neceflity  had  taught  the  Pe- 
ruvians to  diff  trenches  round  the  mountains,  and 
upon  the  Hopes  of  hills,  and  canals  and  ditches 
in  the  valleys,  in  order  to  make  their  lands  fruit- 
ful which  were  not  fertilized  by  the  rams,  and  to 
bring  water  for  their  own  ufe,  when  they  had 
never  thought  of  conftrudling  wells  for  tlvs  pur- 
pofe : but  thefe  works  of  earth  or  dry  ftone  had 
I nodnng 
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nothing  remarkable  in  them  ; nothing  that  could 
imply  the  flighteft  knowlege  of  hydraulics. 

We  mull  alfo  confider  as  fabulous  the  difplay 
of  thofe  fuperb  roads  which  rendered  communi- 
cation fo  eafy.  The  great  roads  of  Peru  were 
nothing  more  than  two  rows  of  flakes  difpofed  in 
a line,  and  intended  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to 
point  out  the  way  to  travellers.  There  was  ho 
road  of  any  confequence,  except  that  which  bore 
the  name  of  the  Incas,  and  which  traverfed  the 
whole  empire.  This,  which  was  the  moft  beau- 
tiful monument  of  Peru,  was  entirely  deftroyed 
during  the  civil  wars  of  the  conquerors.  « 

We  muft  alfo  confider  as  fabulous  what  has  been 
faid  of  thofe  bridges  which  are  fo  much  boafted 
of.  How  could  the  Peruvians,  who  were  ignorant 
of  the  method  of  conftrudling  arches,  and  knew 
not  the  ufe  of  lime,  raife  ftone  bridges  ? It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  traveller  was  continu- 
ally (topped  in  his  pafTage  by  a great  number  of 
torrents  he  met  with  among  thefe  regions.  To 
overcome  this  great  obfiacie,  it  was  contrived  to 
put  together  feven  or  eight  cables,  or  even  a 
greater  number  made  of  ofier,  to  fafien  them 
with  other  fmaller  cords,  to  cover  them  with  the 
branches  of  trees,  and  with  earthy  and  to  fix 
them  fcrongly  to  the  oppofite  banks.  Rivers  that 
were  larger  and  lefs  rapid,  were  crofied  in  fmall 
failing  boats  which  tacked  about  with  celerity. 

We  muft  alfo  confider  as  fabulous,  the  wonders 
related  of  the  quipos^  which  were,  among  the 
Peruvians,  a fubftitute  to  the  art  of  writins:  that 
was  unknow’n  to  them.  Thefe  were,  as  it  h^th 
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^ been  faid,  regifters  made  of  cords,  in  which  dif- 
j ferent  kinds  of  knots  and  various  colours^  point- 
ed oiit  the  fafts,  the  remembrance  of  which  it 
was  either  important  or  agreeable  to  preferve  i| 
thefe  records  were  kept  by  depofitaries  of  confi- 
dence appointed  by  public  authority.  It  might 
perhaps  be  rafh  in  us  to  affirm,  that  thefe  kinds 
of  hieroglyphics,  of  which  we  have  never  had 
any  but  obfcure  defcriptions,  could  not  poffibly 
throw  any  light  upon  pafl:  events.  But,  when  we 
obferve  the  many  errors  that  infinuate  themfelves 
into  our  hiftories,  notwithftanding  the  greàt  fa- 
cility of  avoiding  them,  we  ffiall  fcarce  be  in- 
clined to  think,  that  annals  of  fo  fingular  a nature 
as  thofe  we  have  been  mentioning,  could  ever 
merit  much  confidence. 

The  Spaniards  do  not  deferve  more  credit, 
when  they  tell  us  of  thofe  baths  that  were  made 
of  filver  and  gold,  as  well  as  the  pipes  that  fup- 
plied  them  ; of  thofe  gardens  full  of  trees,  the 
flowers  of  which  were  of  filver,  and  the  fruit  of 
gold,  and  where  the  eye,  being  deceived,  mif- 
took  art  for  nature  3 of  thofe  fields  of  maize,  the 
ftems  of  which  were  of  filver,  and  the  ears  of 
gold  3 of  thofe  baffo-relievos,  in  which  the  herbs 
and  plants  were  fo  admirably  exhibited,  that  who- 
ever Taw  was  tempted  to  gather  them  3 of  thofe 
dreflês  covered  over  with  grains  of  gold  more 
delicate  than  the  feed  of  pearl,  and  the  workman- 
|hip  of  which  the  ablefl  artifts  of  Europe  could 
not  have  equalled.  We  ffiall  not  fay,  that  thefe 
works  were  not  worthy  to  be  preferved,  becaufe 
fhey  never  have  been.  If  the  Greek  ftatuaries  in 
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their  compofitions  had  only  employed  precious 
metals,  it  is  probable  that  few  of  the  capital  pro- 
duftions  of  Greece  would  have  reached  us.  But, 
if  we  may  judge  of  what  hath  perilhed  by  what 
Hill  remains,  we  may  be  certain  that  the  Peru- 
vians had  made  no  progrefs  in  drawing.  The 
vafes,  which  have  efcaped  the  ravages  of  time, 
may  ferve  as  a fignal  proof  of  the  patience  of  the 
Indians  j but  they  will  never  be  confidered  as  mo- 
numents of  their  genius.  Some  figures  of  ani- 
mals, and  of  infects,  in  malTive  gold,  which  were 
long  preferved  in  the  treafury  of  Quito,  were  not 
more  perfect.  We  cannot  any  longer  judge  of 
them  i for  they  were  melted  down  in  1740,  in 
order  to  furnifh  fuccours  for  Carthagena,  that 
was  then  befieged  by  the  Englifh  ; and  there  was 
not  found  in  all  Peru  a Spaniard  curious  enough 
to  purchafe  a fingle  piece  at  the  bare  weight. 

From  what  hath  been  faid,  it  appears  clearly, 
that  the  Peruvians  had  made  fcarce  any  advances 
in  the  abftratS:  fciences.  Moft  of  them  depend  on 
the  progrefs  of  the  arts,  and  thefe  again  on  acci- 
dents which  nature  produces  only  in  a courfe  of 
feveral  centuries,  and  of  which  the  greateft  part 
are  loft  among  people  who  have  no  intercourfe 
with  enlightened  nations. 

If  we  reduce  all  thefe  accounts  to  the  fimple 
truth, we  fhall  find  that  the  Peruvians  had  arrived  at 
theartof  fufing gold  and  filver,  and  ofworking them. 
With  thefe  metals  they  made  ornaments,  moft  of 
which  were  very  thin,  for  the  arms,  for  the  neck, 
for  the  nofe,  and  for  the  ears  j and  hollow  ftatues, 
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^ all  of  one  piece,  which,  whether  they  were  carved 
-/  or  caft  in  a mould,  had  no  greater  degree  of 
thicknefs.  Vafes  were  feldom  made  of  thefe  rich 
materials.  Their  ordinary  vafes  were  of  very  fine 
clay,  eafily  wrought,  and  of  the  fize  and  figure 
adapted  to  the  purpofes  for  which  they  were  def- 
tined.  Weights  were  not  unknow’n  among  them^ 
and  fcales  are  difcovered  from  time  to  time,  the 
bafons  of  which  are  of  filver,  and  which  are  in  the 
fhape  of  an  inverted  cone.  Two  kinds  of  ftone 
were  ufed  as  looking-glafies  j the  one  was  foft,  the 
other  hard  j one  was  entirely  opaque,  the  other 
had  a fmall  degree  of  tranfparency  j one  was  black, 
the  other  of  a lead  colour  : it  had  been  contrived 
to  give  them  a fufficient  polifh  to  refleft  objefts. 
Wool,  cotton,  and  the  barks  of  trees,  were  woven 
by  thefe  people  into  a cloth  more  or  lefs  compadt, 
and  more  or  lefs  coarfe,  which  was  ufed  for  wear- 
ing-apparel, and  of  which  houfehold  furniture  was 
even  made.  Thefe  fluffs,  and  cloths,  were  dyed 
black,  blue,  and  red,  by  means  of  the  arnotto, 
by  different  plants,  and  by  a kind  of  wild  bean 
that  grows  in  the  mountains.  Their  emeralds 
were  cut  in  all  forts  of  forms.  Thofe  that  have 
been  often  taken  out  of  the  tombs,  mofl  of  which 
are  in  elevated  fituations,  where  citizens  of  dif- 
tindlion  were  buried  with  whatever  they  poffeffed 
that  was  rare,  prove  that  thefe  precious  flones  were 
more  perfect  here  than  they  have  been  found  to  be 
any  where  elfe.  Sometimes,  by  fortunate  chance, 
pieces  of  worknianfhip  are  difcovered  in  red  and 
yellow  copper,  and  others  which  partake  of  both 
colours  i froiT}  whence  it  hath  been  concluded, 
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that  the  Peruvians  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  ® ® ^ 

mixing  metals.  One  more  important  matter  is, 
that  this  copper  never  rufts,  and  never  collefts 
any  verdigreafe  ; which  feems  to  prove,  that  the 
Indians  mixed  fomething  in  the  preparing  of  it, 
which  had  the  property  of  preferving  it  from  thefe 
fatal  inconveniences.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  ufeful  art  of  tempering  it  in  this  manner  has 
been  loft,  either  from  want  of  encouraging  the  na- 
tives of  the  country,  or  from  the  contempt  which 
/ the  conquerors  had  for  every  thing  that  had  no 
concern  with  their  paffion  for  riches. 

But  with  what  inftruments  were  thefe  works 
executed,  among  a people  who  were  unac- 
quainted with  iron,  which  is  looked  upon  with 
reafon  as  the  foundation  of  all  the  arts  ? No- 
thing has  been  preferved  in  the  private  houfes, 
nor  hath  any  thing  been  difcovercd  among 
the  public  monuments,  or  in  the  tombs,  which 
can  give  information  fufRcient  to  foive  this  pro- 
blem. Perhaps  the  hammers  and  mallets  that  were 
ufed,  were  made  of  fome  fubftancethat  time  may 
have  either  deftroyed  or  disfigured.  It  we  will 
not  admit  of  this  conjetflure,  we  muft  conclude, 
that  all  the  workmanfhip  was  executed  with  thofe 
hatchets  of  copper,  which  alfo  ierved  the  people 
for  arms  in  battle.  In  this  cafe,  labour,  time, 
and  patience,  muft  have  fupplied  among  the  Pe- 
ruvians the  deficiency  of  tools. 

It  was  alfo,  perhaps,  with  hatchets  of  copper  or 
flint,  and  by  inceffant  friction,  that  they  contriv- 
ed to  cut  ftones,  to  fquare  them,  to  make  them 
anfwer  to  each  other,  to  give  them  the  fame  height, 
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and  to  join  them  without  cement.  Unfortunately 
thefe  inftruments  had  not  the  fame  effe£l  On  wood, 
as  they  had  upon  ftone.  Thus  it  happened  that 
the  fame  men  who  fliaped  the  granite,  and  who 
drilled  the  emerald,  never  knew  how  to  join  tim- 
ber by  mortifes,  tenons,  and  pins  ; it  was  faften- 
ed  to  the  walls  only  by  ruflies.  The  mod:  re- 
markable buildings  had  only  a covering  of  thatch, 
fupported  by  poles,  like  the  tents  of  our  armies. 
They  had  but  one  .floor,  and  no  light  except  by 
the  entrance,  and  they  confided  only  of  detached 
apartments,  that  had  no  communication  with 
each  other. 

But  whatever,  were  the  arts  which  the  Spa- 
niards found  in  the  country  of  Peru,  thefe  Barba- 
rians were  no  fooner  mafters  of  this  vaft  empire, 
than  they  difputed  the  fpoils  of  it  with  all  the  rage 
which  their  firfl:  exploits  announced.  The  feeds 
of  thefe  divifions  had  been  fow’n  by  Pizarro  him- 
felf,  who,  when  he  went  into  Europe  to  prepare 
for  a fécond  expedition  into  the  South  Seas,  had 
prevailed  upon  the  miniftry  to  give  him  a great 
fuperiority  over  Almagro.  The  facrifice  of  what 
he  had  obtained. from  a temporary  favour,  had 
contributed  to  reconcile  him  with  his  colleague, 
who  had  been  juftly  incenfed  at  this  perfidy  j but 
the  divifion  of  Atabalipa’s  ranfom  irritated  again 
thefe  two  haughty  and  rapacious  robbers,  A dif- 
pute, which  arofe  concerning  the  limits  of  their  re- 
fpedive  governments,  completed  their  animofity, 
and  this  extreme  hatred  was  attended  with  the 
mofl  deplorable  confequences.  • 
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Civil  wars  ufually  originate  in  tyranny  and 
anarchy.  In  a ftate  of  anarchy  the  people  divide 
themfelves  into  fmall  parties.  Each  petty  fadHon 
hath  it’s  demagogue  j each  hath  it’s  pretenfions, 
be  they  wife 'or  extravagant,  unanimous  or  contra^ 
d'idto'ry,  witho’ut  their  being  know’n.  A number  of 
confufed  clamours  arife.  The  firftftroke  is  followed 
by  a thoufand  others  j and  the  people  deftroy 
each  other  without  liflening  to  reafon.  Private 
interefts  and  perfonal  animofities  prolong  the  du- 
ration of  the  public  troubles;  and  men  do  not 
come  to  explanations  ’till  after  they  are  tired  with 
carnage.  Under  the  influence  of  tyranny,  there 
are  fcarce  ever  more  than  three  parties,  that  of  the 
court,  that  of  the  oppofition,  and  that  of  indif- 
ferent perfohs  : thefe  are  indeed  luke-warm  citi- 
zens, but  fometimes  of  great  fervice  by  their  im- 
partiality, and  by  the  ridicule  they  cafl:  upon  the 
other  two  parties.  In  a ftafe  of  anarchy,  when 
tranquillity  is  reftored,  the  life  of  every  individuàl 
is  fafe  j under  that  of  tyranny,  tranquillity  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  death  of  feveral  individuals,  or  of 
one  only. 

Thouph  the  interefls  which  divided  the  chiefs 
of  the  Spaniards  were  not  of  fuch  importance,  yet 
their  effects  were  equally  terrible.  After  fome 
pegotiations,  difhonefl;  at  lead;  on  one  part,  and 
confequently  ufelefg,  recourfe  was  had  to  the 
fword,  in  order  to  determine  which  of  the  two 
competitors  fhould  govern  the  whole  of  Peru. 
On  the  6th  of  April,  1538,  in  the  plains  of  Sa- 
lines, not  far  from  Cufeo,  fate  decided  againft 
Alnnâgro,  who  was  taken  prifoner  and  beheaded. 
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Those  of  his  partifans  who  had  efcaped  the 
carnage,  would  willingly  have  reconciled  them- 
felves  with  the  conquering  party.  But  whether 
Pizarro  did  not  choofe  to  truft  the  foldiers  of  his 
rival,  or  whether  he  could  not  overcome  a re- 
fentment  that  was  too  deeply  rooted,  it  is  certain 
that  he  always  fhewed  a remarkable  averfion  for 
them.  They  were  not  only  excluded  from  all  the 
favours  that  were  profufely  lavilhed  upon  the  ac- 
quifition  of  a great  empire  ; but  they  were  alfo 
ftript  of  the  rewards  formerly  granted  for  their 
fervices  ; they  were  perfecuted,  and  expofed  to 
.continual  mortifications. 

This  treatment  brought  a great  number  of 
them  to  Lima.  There,  in  the  houfe  of  the  fon 
of  their  general,  they  concerted  in  filence  thede- 
flrudtion  of  their  opprelTor.  Nineteen  of  the  mod 
intrepid  went  out,  fword  in  hand,  on  the  26th  of 
June,  1541,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  which  in 
hot  countries  is  the  time  devoted  to  reft.  They 
penetrated,  without  oppofition,  into  the  palace  of 
Pizarro  5 and  the  conqueror  of  fo  many  vaft  king- 
doms was  quietly  mafiacred  in  the  center  of  a 
town  that  he  had  founded,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  which  were  compofed  of  his  creatures,  his  fer- 
yants,  his  relations,  his  friends,  or  his  foldiers. 

Those  who  were  judged  moft  likely  to  revenge 
his  death,  were  murdered  after  him  : the  fury  of  the 
aflaffins  fpread  itfelf,  and  every  one  who  ventured 
to  appear  in  the  ftreets  and  in  the  fquares  was  re- 
garded as  an  enemy,  and  put  to  the  fword.  Inftant- 
ly  the  houfes  and  temples  were  filled  with  flaughter, 
and  prefented  nothing  but  mangled  carcafes.  The 
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fpirir  of  avarice,  which  induced  them  to  confider  ® ® 
the  rich  merely  as  partifans  of  the  old  govern*  Ci—y— j 
' ment,  was  ftill  more  furious  than  that  of  hatred, 
and  rendered  it  more  adive,  more  fufpicious, 
and  more  implacable.  The  reprefentation  of  a 
place  taken  by  aflault  by  a barbarous  nation, 
would  communicate  but  an  imperfedt  idea  of  that 
fpedlacle  of  horror  which  thefe  ruffians  now  ex- 
hibited, who  wrefted  from  their  accomplices  the 
booty  of  which  they  had  fruftrated  them. 

This  cruel  mafiacre  was  followed  by  enormities 
of  another  kind.  The  foul  of  young  Almagro 
feems  to  have  been  formed  for  tyranny.  Every 
one  who  had  been  in  employment  under  the  ad- 
verfary  of  his  family  was  inhumanly  profcribed. 

The  ancient  magiftrates  were  depofed.  The  troops 
were  put  under  the  command  of  new  officers. 

The  royal  treafury,  and  the  wealth  of  thofe  who 
perifhed  or  were  abfent,  were  feized  upon  by  the 
iifurper.  His  accomplices,  attached  to  his  for-* 
tune  by  being  partakers  of  his  crimes,  were  forced 
to  give  their  fupport  to  undertakings  which  filled 
them  with  horror.  Thofe  among  them  who  fuf- 
fered  their  uneafinefs  at  thefe  proceedings  to 
tranfpire,  were  either  put  to  death  in  private, 
or  perifiied  on  a fcaffold.  During  the  confufion, 
in  which  a revolution  fo  unexpedted  had  plunged 
Peru,  feveral  provinces  fubmitted  to  this  mon- 
fter,  who  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  gover- 
nor in  the  capital:  and  he  marched  into  the  heart 
of  the  empire,  to  complete  the  redudlion  of  every 
place  that  oppofed,  or  hefitated  to  acknowiege 
him. 
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A MULTITUDE  of  ruffiap^  joined  him  on  his 
march.  His  army  breathed  nothing  but  ven- 
geance and  plunder:  every  thing  g^yè  way  be- 
fore it.  If  the  military  talents  of  the  general 
had  equalled  the  ardour  of  his  troops,  the  war 
had  ended  here.  Unhappily  for  Almagro,  he 
h^d  loft  his  Gondu(5tof,  John  de  Herrada.  His 
inexperience  made  him  fall  into  the  fnares  that 
were  laid  for  him  by  Pedro  Alvares,  who  had 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  oppofite  party.  He 
loft,  in  attempting  to  unravel  his  rival’s  plots,  that 
time  which  he  ought  to  have  employed  in  fight- 
ing. In  thefe  circumftances,  an  event,  which  no 
one  could  have  forefeen,  happened  to  change  the 
face  of  affairs, 

licentiate  Vafcp  di  Caftro,  who  had  been 
fent  from  Europe  to  try  the  murderers  of  old  Al- 
magro, ajTÎved  at  Peru,  As  he  was  appointed  to 
affume  the  government  in  cafe  Pizzaro  was  no 
more,  all  who  had  not  fold  rh,emfelves  to  the  ty- 
rant, haftened  to  acknowlege  him.  Uncertainty 
and  jealoufy,  which  had  for  too  long  a time  kept 
them  difperfed,  were  no  longer  an  obftacle  to 
their  re-union.  Caftro,  who  was  as  refolute  as  if 
he  had  grow’n  old  in  the  fervice,  did  not  fuffer 
their  impatience  to  languifti,  but  inftantly  led 
them  againft  the  enemy.  The  two  armies  en- 
gaged at  Chapa^  on  the  i6th  of  September  1542, 
and  fought  with  inexprefiible  obftinacy.  Vidory, 
after  having  wavered  a long  time,  at  the  clofe  of 
the  day  decided  in  favour  of  the  government 
party.  Thole  among  the  rebels  who  were  moft 
guilty,  dreading  to  languifti  under  difgraceful 

tortures. 
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tortures,  provoked  the  conquerors  to  murder  ’ 
them,  crying  out,  like  men  in  defpair.  It  was  I 
who  killed  Pizarro.  Their  chief  was  taken  pri- 
foner,  and  died  on  the  fcafFold. 

These  fcenes  of  horror  were  juft  concluded, 
when  Blafco  Nunnez  Vela  arrived  in  1544  at 
Peru,  with  the  title  and  powers  of  viceroy.  The 
court  had  thought  to  inveft  their  reprel'entative 
with  a folemn  dignity  and  with  very  extenfive 
authority,  in  order  that  the  decrees  he  was 
commiffioned  to  eftablifli,  fliould  meet  with  lefs 
oppofition.  Thefe  decrees  were  intended  to  leflen 
the  oppreffion  under  which  the  Indians  were  funk, 
and  more  particularly  to  render  thefe  immenfe 
conquefts  ufeful  to  the  crown  : let  us  examine 
whether  they  were  judicioufly  contrived  for  this 
purpofe.  ' 

They  declared  that  fome  of  the  Peruvians 
ftiould  be  free  from  that  moment,  and  the  rçft  at 
the  death  of  their  oppreflbrs  : that  for  the  future 
they  fhould  not  be  compelled  to  bury  themfelves 
in  the  mines  ; and  that  no  kind  of  labour  fhould 
be  exa<fted  from  them  without  payment  i that 
their  public  labours  and  tributes  fhould  be  regu- 
lated j that  the  Spaniards  who  travelled  through 
the  provinces  on  foot,  fhould  no  longer  have 
three  of  thefe  wretched  people  to  carry  their  bag- 
gage i nor  five  when  they  went  on  horfeback  : 
that  the  Caciques  fhould  be  freed  from  the  obli- 
gation of  providing  the  traveller  and  his  fuite 
with  food. 

By  the  fame  regulations,  all  the  departments  or 
commanderies  of  the  governors,  of  the  officers 
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B o o K of  juftice,  of  the  agents  of  the  treafury,  of  the 
i — ■ bilhops,  of  the  monafteries,  of  the  hofpitals,  and 
of  all  perfons  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
public  troubles,  were  to  be  annexed  to  the  do- 
mains of  the  ftate.  The  few  lands  that  might 
belong  to  other  proprietors,  were  to  be  fubjeél  to 
the  fame  law,  after  the  prefent  polTeflbrs  had  end- 
ed their  days,  let  their  life  be  long  or  fhort  j and 
their  heirs,  their  wives,  or  their  children  were  to 
have  no  claim  upon  any  part  of  them. 

Before  fo  great  a revolution  had  been  attempted, 
would  it  not  have  been  more  proper  to  have  foften- 
ed  the  ferocious  manners  of  thefe  people,  to  have 
gradually  bent  to  the  yoke,  men  who  had  always 
lived  in  a ftate  of  independence,  to  have  brought 
back  to  principles  of  equity  injuftice  itfelf,  to 
have  conneéled  to  the  general  intereft  thofe  who 
had  been  hitherto  influenced  by  private  interefts 
only,  to  have  made  citizens  of  adventurers,  who 
had,  as  it  were,  forgotten  the  country  from  whence 
they  fprangj  to  have  eftabliftied  properties  where 
the  law  of  the  ftrongeft  had  before  univerfally 
prevailed  j to  have  made  order  arife  from  the 
midft  of  confufion  j and,  by  a ftriking  contrail  to 
the  evils  which  had  juft  been  occafioned  by  an- 
archy, to  have  conciliated  attachment  and  reve- 
rence to  a well  regulated  government  ? But  with- 
out any  of  thefe  preliminary  fteps,  how  could  the 
court  of  Madrid  expedt  fuddenly  to  attain  the 
end  they  propofed  ? 

Even  fuppofing  the  matter  public,  did  they  em-  ' 
ploy  a proper  agent  to  effedl  it  ? At  any  rate,  it 
would  have  been  a work  of  patience,  and  of  a 
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conciliatory  difpoficion  v/hich  would  have  re-  ^ 
quired  all  the  talents  of  the  nrioft  confummate  v. 
negociator.  Did  Nunnez  poffefs  any  of  thefe 
advantages  ? Nature  had  only  given  him  in- 
tegrity, courage  and  firmnefs,  and  he  had  added 
nothing  to  her  gifts'.  With  thefe  virtues,  which 
•were  almoft  defers  in  his  fituation,  he  began  to 
fulfil  his  commiffion,  without  any  regard  to  place, 
to  perfons,  or  to  circumftances.  To  the  aftonifh- 
ment  with  which  the  people  were  at  firft  feized, 
fucceeded  indignation,  murmurs  and  fedition. 

Civil  wars  affiime  the  charadler  that  diftin- 
guilhes  the  caufes  from  whence  they  fpring. 
When  an  abhorrence  of  tyranny  and  the  natural 
love  of  liberty  ftimulate  a brave  people  to  take 
up  arms,  if  they  prove  viclorious,  the  tranquil- 
lity that  follows  this  tranfitory  calamity  is  an  æra 
of  the  greateft  happinefs.  The  vigour,  which 
hath  been  excited  in  the  foul  of  every  individual, 
manifefts  itfelf  in  his  manners.  The  fmall  num- 
ber of  citizens  who  have  been  witneffes  and  in- 
ftruments  of  fuch  troubles,  polfefs  more  moral 
llrength  than  the  mofl  populous  nations.  Abilities 
and  power  are  united  ; and  every  man  is  aftonifh- 
ed  to  find  that  he  occupies  that  very  place  which 
nature  had  marked  out  for  him. 

But  when  diffentions  proceed  from  a corrupt 
fource } when  flaves  fight  about  the  choice  of  a 
tyrant  j when  the  ambitious  contend  in  order  to 
opprefs,  and  robbers  quarrel  for  the  fake  of  fpoil  > 
the  peace  which  terminates  thefe  horrors  is  fcarce- 
ly  preferable  to  the  war  which  gave  them  birth. 
Criminals  alTume  the  place  of  the  judges  who 
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® vi°  ^ tiifgraced  them,  and  become  the  oracles  of 
i— -y— j thofe  laws  which  they  had  infuked.  Men  ruined 
by  tlieir  extravagances  and  debaucheries,  inlult, 
with  an  overbearing  pomp,  thofe  virtuous  citizens 
whofe  patrimony  tliey  have  invaded.  In  this 
Hate  of  utter  confufion,  the  pafllons  only  are 
attended  to.  Avarice  feeks  to  grow  rich  without 
any  trouble,  vengeance  to  gratify  it’s  refentments 
without  fear,  licentioufr.efs  to  throw  off  every 
reftraint,  and  difeontent  to  occafion  a total  fub- 
verfion  of  affairs.  The  phrenzy  of  carnage  is 
fucceeded  by  that  of  debauchery.  The  facred 
bed  of  innocence  or  of  marriage  is  polluted  with 
blood,  adultery,  and  brutal  violence.  The,  fury 
of  the  multitude  rejoices  in  deftroying  every  thing 
it  cannot  enjoy;  and  thus  in  a few  hours  perifli  the 
monuments  of  many  centuries. 

If  fatigue,  an  entire  laffitude,  or  fome  fortunate 
accidents,  fufpend  thefe  calamities,  the  habit  of 
wickednefs  and  murder,  and  the  contempt  of  laws, 
which  neceffarily  fubfifts  after  fo  much  confufion, 
is  a leaven  ever  ready  to  ferment.  Generals  who  no 
longer  have  any  command,  licentious  foldiers 
without  pay,  and  the  people  fond  of  novelty  in 
hopes  of  changing  their  Hate  for  a better  ; this 
fituation  of  things,  and  thefe  means  of  confufion, 
are  always  in  readinefs  for  the  firft  fadious  perfon 
who  knows  how  to  avail  himfelf  of  them. 

Such  was  the  difpofition  of  the  Spaniards  in 
Peru,  when  Nunnez  attempted  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution the  orders  he  had  received  from  the  oltl 
hemifphere.  He  was  immediately  degraded,  put 
in  irons,  and  baniHied  to  a defert  ifland,  where  he 
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v/as  to  remain  till  he  was  conveyed  to  the  mother-  ^ ® jp  ^ 
country.  j 

Gonzales  Pizarro  was  then  returned  from  a 
hazardous  expedition^  which  had  carried  him  as 
far  as  the  river  of  the  Amazons,  and  had  em- 
ployed him  long  enough  to  prevent  him  from 
taking  a part  in  thofe  revolutions  which  had  fo 
rapidly  fucceeded  each  other.  The  anarchy  he 
found  prevailing  at  his  return,  infpired  him  with 
the  idea  of  feizing  the  fupreme  authority,  His 
fame  and  his  forces  made  it  impolTible  that  this 
Ihould  be  refufed  him  ; but  his  ufurpation  was  , 

marked  with  fo  many  enormities,  that  Nunnez 
was  regrettedi  He  was  recalled  from  exile,  and 
foon  colledled  a fufficient  number  of  forces  to  en- 
able him  to  take  the  field.  Civil  commotions  were 
then  renewed  with  extreme  fury  by  both  parties. 

No  quarter  was  afked  or  given  on  either  fide. 

The  Indians  were  forced  to  take  part  in  this,  as 
they  had  done  in  the  preceding  wars  j fome  ranged 
themfelves  under  the  ftandard  of  the  viceroy, 
others  under  the  banners  of  Gonzales.  They 
dragged  up  the  artillery,  levelled  the  roads,  and 
carried  the  baggage.  After  a variety  of  advan- 
tages for  a long  time  alternately  obtained,  fortune 
at  length  favoured  the  rebellion  under  the  walls  of 
Quito,  in  the  month  of  January,  in  the  year  1 545, 

N unnez  and  the  greateft  part  of  his  men  were  maf- 
facred  on  that  day.  v 

Pizarro  took  the  road  of  Lima,  where  they 
were  deliberating  on  the  ceremonies  with  which 
they  fhould  receive  him.  Some  officers  wiffied 
that  a canopy  ffiould  be  carried  for  him  to  march 
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under,  after  the  manner  of  kings.  Others,  with 
adulation  ftill  more  extravagant,  pretended  that- 
part  of  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  even  fome 
houfes,  mull  be  pulled  down  ; as  was  the  cuftom 
at  Rome,  when  a general  obtained  the  honours- 
of  a triumph-.  Gonzales  contented  himfelf  with 
making  his  entrance  on  horfeback,  preceded  by 
his  lieutenants,  wIk)  marched  on  foot.  Four  bi- 
Hiops  accompanied  him,  and  he  was  followed  by 
the  magiflrates.  The  ffcreets  were  ftrew’n  with 
flowers,  and  the  air  refounded  with  the  noife  of 
bells  and  various  mufical  iriftruments.  This  ho- 
mage totally  turned  the  head  of  a man  naturally 
haughty,  and  of  confined  ideas.  He Tpoke  and 
aiffed  in  the  moft  defpotic  manner.  • 

FIad  Gonzales  poflefled  judgment  and -the  ap- 
pearance of  moderation,  it  would  have  been  pof- 
flbie  for  him  to  render  himfelf  independent.  The 
principal  perfons  of  his  party  wifhed  it.  The  ma- 
j'Oriry  would  have  viewed  this  event  with  indifFe- 
fence,  and  the  rcfl  would  have  been  obliged  to 
conlent  to  it.  Blind  cruelties,  infatiabie  avarice, 
and  unbounded  pride,  altered  thefe  difpofitions* 
Even  the  perfons  whofe  interefts  w^ere  more  con- 
fiedted  with  thofe  of  the  tyrant,  wiftied  for  a de- 
liverer. 

Such  a deliverer  arrived  from  Europe  in  the 
perfoii  of  Pedro  de  la  Gafca.  He  was  a priefl 
advanced  in  years,  but  prudent,  difmterefted, 
firm,  and  efpecially  endowed  with  an  acute  dif- 
cernment.  Fie  brought  no  troops  along  with 
him  j but  he  had  been  intrufted  with  unlimited 
powers.  The  firft  ufe  he  allowed  himfelf  to  make 
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of  them,  was  to  publidi  a general  amnifly  without  ® ^ 

diftinction  of  perfons  or  crimes,  and  to  revoke  u— y— j 
the  fevere  laws  that  had  rendered  the  preceding 
adminilfration  odious.  This  ftep  alone  fccured 
to  him  the  fleet  and  the  mountainous  provinces. 

If  Pizarro,  to  whom  the  am  nifty  had  been  parr 
ticularly  offered  with  every  teftimony  of  diftincr 
tion,  had  accepted  of  it,  as  he  was  advifed  to  do  by 
the  moft  enlightened  of  his  partifans,  the  trouble^ 
would  have  been  at  an  end.  The  habit  of  com- 
manding would  not  fuffer  him  to  defcend  to  a 
private  ftationj  and  he  had  recourle  to  arms  in 
hopes  of  perpetuating  his  memory.  Without 
lofing  a moment,  he  advanced  towards  Cufco, 
where  La  Gafca  was  aflembling  his  forces.  On 
the  9th  of  April  1548,  the  battle  was  begun  at 
the  diftance  of  four  leagues  from  this  place,  in  the 
plains  of  Saefahuana.  One  of  the  rebel  general’s 
lieutenants,  feeing  him  abandoned  at  the  firfl; 
charge  by  his  befl:  foldiers,  advifed  him,  but  in 
vain,  to  throw  himfelf  into  the  enemy’s  battalions> 
and  perifti  like  a Roman  ; but  this  weak  head  of 
a party  chofe  rather  to  f urrender,  and  end  his  life 
on  a fcaffbld.  Nine  or  ten  of  his  officers  were 
hanged  round  him.  A more  difgraceful  fen- 
tence  was  pronounced  againft  Carvajal.* 

This  confidant  of  Pizarro,  who  in  all  the  ac- 
counts is  accufed  of  having  maflacred  with  his 
own  hand  four  hundred  men,  of  having,  lacri- 
ficed,  by  means  of  his  agents,  more  than  a thou- 
fand  Spaniards,  and  of  having  deilroyed  more 
than  twenty  thoufand  Indians  through  excels  of 
labour,  was  one  of  the  moft  aftonilhing  men  ever 
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recorded  in  hiflory.  At  a time  when  the  mind: 
of  all  men  were  elevated,  he  difplayed  a degree 
of  courage  which  could  never  admit  of  a com- 
parifon.  He  remained  always  faithful  to  the 
caufe  he  had  engaged  in,  although  the  cuftom  of 
changing  ftandards  according  to  circurnftances, 
was  then  univerfally  prevalent.  He  never  forgot 
the  moft  trifling  fervice  that  had  been  rendered 
him,  while  thofe  who  had  once  conferred  an 
obligation  upon  him,  might  afterwards  affront 
him  with  impunity.  His  cruelty  was  become  a. 
proverb  i and  in  the  moft  horrid  executions  he 
ordered,  he  never  loft  any  thing  of  his  mirth. 
Strongly  addidled  to  raillery,  he  Vv^as  appeafed 
with  a jeft,  while  he  infulted  the  cry  of  pain,  which 
appeared  to  him  the  exclamation  of  cowardice  or 
weaknefs.  His  iron  heart  made  a Iport  of  every 
thing.  He  took  away  or  prefcrved  life  for  a no- 
thing, becaufe  life  was  a nothing  in  his  eftimation. 
His  paflion  for  wine  did  not  prevent  the  uncom- 
mon ftrength  of  liis  body,  and  the  dreadful 
vigour  of  his  foul  from  maintaining  themfelves  to 
the  moft  advanced  time  of  life.  In  extreme  old 
age,  he  was  ftill  the  firft  foldier,  and  the  firft 
commander  in  the  army.  His  death  was  con- 
formable to  his  life.  At  the  age  of  eighty-four, 
he  was  quartered,  without  fhewing  any  remorfe 
for  what  was  paft,  or  any  uneafinefs  for  the 
future. 

Such  was  the  laft  fcene  of  a tragedy,  every  a61: 
of  which  hath  been  marked  with  blood.  Civil  wars 
have  always  been  cruel  in  all  countries  and  in  all 
figes  j but  at  Peru  they  were  deftined  to  have  a 
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peculiar  characler  of  ferocity.  Thofe  who  ex- 
cited them,  and  thofe  who  engaged  in  them,  were 
mod  of  them  adventurers  without  education  and 
of  mean  birth.  Avarice,  which  had  brought  them 
into  the  New  World,  was  joined  to  other  pallions 
which  render  domeftic  diflentions  fo  lading  and 
fp  violent.  All  of  them,  without  exception,  con- 
fidered  the  chief  whom  they  had  chofen  merely 
as  a partner  in  their  fortune,  whofe  influence  was 
only  to  extend  to  the  guidance  of  their  hodilities. 
None  of  them  accepted  any  pay.  As  plunder 
and  conflfcation  were  to  be  the  fruits  of  vidory, 
no  quarter  was  ever  given  in  adion.  After  the 
engagement  was  over,  every  rich  man  was  expofed 
to  informations  ; and  there  were  nearly  as  many 
citizens  who  perilbed  by  the  hands  of  the  exe- 
cutioner, as  by  thofe  of  the  foldiers  in  battle. 
The  gold  that  had  been  acquired  by  fuch  enor- 
mities, was  foon  exhauded  by  the  meaned  kind 
of  intemperance,  and  the  mod  extravagant  luxury; 
and  the  people  returned  again  to  all  the  excelfes 
of  military  licence  that  knows  no  reltraint. 

Fortunately  for  this  opulent  part  of  the  new 
hemifphere,  the  mod  feditious  of  the  conquerors, 
and  of  thofe  who  followed  their  deps,  had  perill- 
ed miferably  in  the  feveral  events  that  had  fo  fre*^ 
quently  fubverted  it.  Few  of  them  had  furvived 
the  troubles,  except  thofe  who  had  condantly 
preferred  peaceable  occupations  to  the  tumult  and 
dangers  of  great  revolutions.  What  dill  remain- 
ed of  that  commotion  that  had  been  raifed  in  their 
minds  infenfibly  fank  into  a calm,  like  the  agita- 
tion of  waves  after  a long  and  furious  temped, 
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B 0^0  K Then,  and  then  only,  the  Catholic  kings  might 
1 with  truth  ftile  themfelves  the  fovereigns  of  the 
Spaniards  fixed  in  Peru.  But  there  was  one  Inca 
ftill  remaining. 

This  legitimate  heir  of  fo  many  vafl:  do- 
minions, lived  in  the  midft  of  the  mountains  in  a 
ftate  of  independence.  Some  princefies  of  his 
family  who  had  fubmitted  to  the  conquerors, 
abufed  his  inexperience  and  youth,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  come  to  Lima.  The  ufurpers 
of  his  rights  carried  their  inlblence  fo  far  as  to 
fend  him  letters  of  grace,  and  alfigned  to  him 
only  a very  moderate  domain  for  his  fubfiftence. 
He  went  to  hide  his  fhame  and  his  regret  in  the 
valley  of  Yucay,  where  at  the  expiration  of  three 
years,  death,  though  ftill  too  tardy,  put  an  end 
to  his  unfortunate  career.  An  only  daughter 
who  furvived  him,  married  Loyola  ; and  from 
this  union  are  fprung  the  houfes  of  Oropefa  and 
Alcannizas.  Thus  was  the  conquefl:  of  Peru 
completed  towards  the  year  1560, 

When  the  Callilians  had  firfl:  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  this  empire,  it  had  an  extent  of  more 
than  fifteen  thoufand  miles  of  coafl;  upon  the  South 
Sea,  and  in  it’s  depth  it  was  bounded  only  by  the 
higheft  of  the  Cofdeleirias  mountains.  In  lefs 
than  half  a century,  ihefe  turbulent  men  pulbed 
on  their  conquefts  eaftward  from  Panama  to  the 
river  Plata,  and  weftward  from  the  Chagre  to  the 
Oroonoko.  Although  the  new  acquifitions  were  ' 
, moft  of  them  feparated  from  Peru  by  terrible 
defarts,  or  by  people  who  obfiinately  defended 
their  liberty,  yet  they  were  all  incorporated  with 
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it,  and  Tubmitted  to  the  fame  law,  even  down  to  ^ ® ^ 

thefe  latter  times.  Let  us  take  a review  of  thofe 
which  have  preferved  or  acquired  fome  degree  of 
importance  j and  we  fhall  begin  with  the  Darien. 

This  narrow  flip  of  land,  which  joins  South  Notions 
and  North  America  together,  is  fortified  by  a tbrprovTnce 
chain  of  high  mountains,  fufficiently  folid  to  refift 
the  attacks  of  the  two  oppofite  feas.  The  country  thar^untry 
is  fo  barren,  fo  rainy,  fo  unwholefome,  and  fo  full 

■'  _ _ ■'  _ _ portance 

of  infefls,  that  the  Spaniards  in  all  probability  enoirgh  to 
would  never  have  thought  of  fixing  there,  had  nop.  5 arr.ong 
they  not  found  at  Porto-Bello  and  at  Panama, 
harbours  well  calculated  for  eftablifhing  an  cafy 
communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Southern  Ocean.  The  reft  of  the  ifthmus  had  fo 
little  attraction  for  them,  that  the  fettlements  of 
Saint  Mary,  and  of  Nombre  de  Dios,  which 
had  at  firft  been  formed  there,  were  foon  anni- 
hilated. 

This  negleft  determined,  in  1698,  twelve  hun- 
dred Scotch  to  go  there.  The  Company,  united 
for  this  enterprize,  intended  to  gain  the  confi- 
dence of  the  few  favages  whom  the  fword  had 
not  deftroyed  5 to  arm  them  againft  a people 
■whofe  ferocity  they  had  experienced  j to  work 
the  mines  which  were  thought  more  valuable  than 
they  are  ; to  intercept  the  galleons  by  cruifes  flcil- 
fully  conduced  ; and  to  unite  their  forces  with 
thofe  of  Jamaica,  with  fufficient  management  to 
acquire  the  fway  in  this  part  of  the  New  World. 

A PROJECT  fo  alarming  difpleafed  the  court  of 
Madrid,  which  feemed  determined  to  confifeatethe 
efieds  of  all  the  Englifh,  who  traded  with  fo  much 

advantage 
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advantage  in  their  dominions.  Itdifpleafed  Louis 
XIV.  who  offered  to  a power  already  too  much  ex- 
haufted,  a fleet  fufficient  to  fruftrate  the  deflgn  : it 
difpleafed  the  Dutch,  who  were  afraid  that  this 
new  company  would  one  day  divide  with  them  the 
iinuggling  trade,  which  they  monopolized  in  thefe 
latitudes  : It  was  even  difpleafing  to  the  Britifli 
miniftry,  who  forefaw  that  Scotland,  growing 
rich,  would  wifli  to  emerge  from  that  kind  of  de- 
pendence to  which  it’s  poverty  had  hitherto  re- 
duced it.  This  violent  and  univerfal  oppofition 
determined  King  William  to  revoke  a permifTion 
which  his  favourites  had  extorted  from  him.  It 
then  became  neceffary  to  evacuate  the  golden 
ifland  upon  which  this  colony  had  been  placed. 

But  the  mere  apprehenfion  the  Spaniards  had 
felt  of  having  fuch  a neighbour,  determined  them 
to  pay  more  attention  themfelves  to  a country 
which  they  had  always  hitherto  difdained.  Their 
miflionaries  fucceeded  in  forming  nine  or  ten  vil- 
lages, each  of  which  contained  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  favages.  Whether  from 
the  unfettled  difpofition  of  the  Indians,  or  from 
the  oppreffion  of  their  guides,  thefe  rifing  fettle- 
ments  began  to  fall  off  in  1716;  and  in  our  days, 
there  are  no  more  than  three  of  them  remaining, 
defended  by  four  fmall  forts  and  by  a hundred 
foldiers. 

The  province  of  Carthagena  is  bordered  on 
the  Well:  by  the  river  Darien,  and  on  the  Eaft  by 
that  of  Magdalena.  The  extent  of  it’s  coaft:  is 
fifty- three  leagues,  and  of  the  inland  countries 
eighty-five.  The  arid  and  extremely  high  moun- 
tains 
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lains  that  occupy  the  greate-ft  part  of  this  vaft 
fpace,  are  feparated  by  large  valleys,  well  watered 
and  fertile.  The  dampnefs  and  exceflive  heat  of 
the  climate  prevent,  indeed,  the  corn,  the  oils,  i 
the  wines,  and  the  fruits  of  Europe  from  thriving 
there  : but  rice,  cafTava,  maize,  cacao,  fugar, 
and  all  the  productions  peculiar  to  America,  are 
very  common.  But  cotton  is  the  only  article  cul- 
tivated for  exportation  ; «and  even  the  wool  of  this 
is  fo  long,  and  fo  difficult  in  working,  that  it  is 
only  fold  for  the  loweft  price  in  our  markets,  and 
is  reje6ted  by  mod  of  the  manufactures. 

Bastidas  was  the  fird  European,  who,  in  1502, 
appeared  in  thefe  unknow’n  latitudes.  La  Cofa^ 
Guerra,  Ojeda,  Vefputius,  and  Oviedo,  landed 
there  after  him  : but  the  people  whom  thefe 
plunderers  meant  to  enflave,  oppofed  them  with 
fuch  firmnefs,  that  they  were  obliged  to  give  up 
all  thoughts  of  forming  a fettlement  there.  At 
length  Pedro  de  Heridia  appeared  in  1527,  with 
a force  fufficient  to  reduce  them.  He  built  and 
peopled  Carthagena. 

In  1544,  fome  French  pirates  pillaged  the  new 
town.  Forty-one  years  after,  it  was  burnt  by  the 
celebrated  Drake.  Pointis,  one  of  the  admirals 
of  Lewis  XIV.  took  it  in  1697  i but  by  his  cruel 
rapacity, he difgraced  thearms  which  his  ambitious 
mader  wilhed  to  render  illudrious.  The  Englifh 
were  difgracefully  obliged,  in  1741,  to  raife  the 
fiege  of  it,  though  they  had^  undertaken  it  with  ' 
twenty-five  diips  of  the  line,  fix  fire-lhips,  two 
bomb-ketches,  and  as  many  land-forces  as  were 
fufficient  to  conquer  a great  part  of  America. 
The  mifunderdanding  between  Vernon  and  Went- 
worth i 
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K worth  j the  cabals  which  divided  the  army  and 
the  fleet  ; a want  of  experience  in  moft  of  the 
commanders,  and  of  fubordination  in  the  fubal- 
terns  : all  thefe  caufcs  united  to  deprive  the  na- 
tion of  the  glory  and  advantage  it  had  flattered  it- 
felf  with,  from  one  of  the  moft  brilliant  armaments 
that  had  ever  been  difpatched  from  the  Britifh 
ports. 

After  fo  many  revolutions,  Carthagena  now 
fubfifts  in  fplendour  in  a peninfula  of  land,  which 
is  joined  to  the  continent  only  by  two  narrow 
necks  of  land,  the  broadeft  of  which  is  not  thirty- 
five  toifes.  It’s  fortifications  are  regular.  Nature 
has  placed  at  a little  diftance  a hill  of  a tolerable 
height,  on  which  the  citadel  of  St.  Lazarus  hath 
been  built.  Thefe  works  are  defended  by  a gar- 
rifon  more  or  lefs  numerous,  as  circumftances 
require.  The  town  is  one  of  the  bcft  built,  the 
inoft  regular  and  beft  difpofed,  of  any  in  the  New 
World.  It  may  contain  twenty-five  thoufand 
fouls.  Of  this  number  the  Spaniards  form  the 
fixth  part  i the  Indians,  the  Negroes,  and  feveral 
races  compofed  of  mixtures  of  an  infinite  variety, 
make  up  the  remainder. 

These  mixtures  are  more  common  at  Cartha- 
gena than  in  moft  of  the  other  Spanifli  colonies.  A 
multitude  of  vagabonds  without  employment, 
without  fortune,  and  without  recommendations, 
are  continually  refbrting  to  this  place.  In  a 
country  w'here  they  are  totally  unknow’n,  no 
citizen  canventure  torepofe  any  confidence  in  their 
fervices  ; they  are  deftined  to  fubfift  wretchedly  on 
the  alms  of  the  convents,  and  to  lie  in  the  corner 
of  a fquare,  or  under  the  portico  of  fome  church. 

If 
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If  the  affliilions  they  experience  in  this  miferable  ^ ® ^ 

ftate  fhould  bring  fome  violent  difeafe  upon  them, 
they  are  commonly  aflifted  by  the  free  negro  women, 
whofe  care  and  kindnefs  they  requite  by  marrying 
them.  Thofe  who  have  not  the  happinefs  of  being 
in  a fituation  dreadful  enough  to  excite  the  com- 
panion of  the  women,  are  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  the  country,  and  to  devote  themfelves  to  fa- 
tiguing labours^  which  a certain  national  pride, 
and  ancient  cuftoms,  render  equally  infupportable. 
Indolence  is  carried  fo  far  in  this  country,  that 
men  and  women  who  are  wealthy  feldom  quit 
their  hammocks,  and  that  but  for  a little  time. 

The  climate  muft  be  one  of  the  principal  caufes 
of  this  inadivity.  The  heat  is  excefliveand  almofl: 
continual  at  Carthagena.  The  torrents  of  water, 
which  are  incellantly  pouring  down  from  the 
month  of  May  to  November,  have  this  peculiar- 
ity, that  they  never  cool  the  air,  which,  however, 
is  fometimes  a little  tempered  by  the  north- eaffc  •• 
winds  in  the  dry  feafon.  The  night  is  as  hot  as 
the  day.  An  habitual  perfpiration  gives  the  in- 
habitants the  pale  and  livid  colour  of  fickly  per- 
fons.  Even  when  they  are  in  perfed  health,  their 
motions  partake  of  the  foftnefs  of  the  climate, 
which  evidently  relaxes  their  fibres.  This  indo- 
lence manifefts  itfelf  even  in  their  words,  which 
are  always  uttered  flowly,  and  with  a low  voice. 

Thofe  who  come  hither  from  Europe  prefer ve 
their  frefli  complexions  and  plumpnefs  three  or 
four  months  : but  they  afterwards  lofe  both. 

This  decay  is  the  forerunner  of  an  evil  ftill 
more  dreadful,  but  the  nature  of  which  is  little 
+ know’n. 
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know’n.  It  is  conjecftured  that  fome  perfons  ard 
affected  with  it  from  catching  coldy  Others  from 
indigeftion.  It  manifefts  itfelf  by  vomitings,  ac-' 
companied  with  fo  violent  a delirium,  that  the 
patient  mufl  be  confined,  to  prevent  him  from 
tearing  himfelf  to  pieces.  He  often  expires  in 
the  midtt  of  thefe  agitations,  which  feldom  laft 
above  three  or  four  days*  A lemonade  made  of  the 
juice  of  the  opuntium,  or  Indian  fig,  is,  accord- 
ing to  Godin,  the  beft  fpecific  that  has  been  found 
againO:  fo  fatal  a difeai'e.  Thofe  who  have  efcaped 
this  danger  at  firfi,  run  no  rifque  for  the  future. 
We  are  aflured  from  the  teftimony  of  men  of 
underflanding,  that  even  upon  their  return  to 
Carthagena,  after  a long  abfence,  they  have  no-' 
thing  to  fear. 

The  to\Vn  and  it’s  territory  exhibit  the  fpeflacle 
of  a hideous  leprofy,  which  indifcriminately  attacks 
both  the  inhabitants  and  ftrangers*  Thephilolb- 
phers  who  have  attempted  toafcribe  this  calamity 
to  the  eating  of  pork,  have  not  confidered  that 
nothing  of  a fimilar  kind  is  feen  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  New  World,  where  this  kind  of  food  is  not 
lei's  common.  To  prevent  the  progrefs  of  this 
diftemper,  an  hofpital  has  been  founded  in  the 
country.  Perfons  who  are  fuppofcd  to  be  attack- 
ed with  it,  are  fliut  up  here,  without  diftindlion 
of  fex,  rank,  or  age.  The  benefit  of  fo  wife  an 
eftablilhment  is  loft  through  the  avarice  of  the 
governors,  who,  without  being  deterred  by  the 
danger  of  fpreading  the  difeafe,  fulfer  the  poor  to 
go  in  and  out  to  beg.  Thus  it  is  that  the  number 
of  the  Tick  is  fo  great,  that  the  inclofure  of  the 

dwelling 
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dwelling  is  of  an  immenfe  extent.  Every  one' 
there  enjoys  a little  fpot  of  ground  that  is  marked 
out  for  him  on  his  admiffion.  There  he  builds  an 
abode  fuitable  to  his  fortune,  where  he  lives  in 
tranquillity  to  the  end  of  hisdaysj  which  are  often 
long,  though  unhappy»  This  diforder  fo  power^^ 
fully  excites  that  pafiTion  which  is  the  ftrongeft  o 
all  others,  that  it  has  been  judged  necelfary  to 
permit  marriage  to  fuch  as  are  afflided  with  it. 
This  is,  perhaps,  increafing  the  pafTion  by  in* 
creafing  the  means  of  fatisfying  it.  Thefe  defires 
appear  to  be  irritated  by  the  very  gratification  of 
them,  they  increafe  by  their  very  remedies,  and 
are  reproduced  by  each  other.  The  inconvenience 
of  beholding  this  ardent  difeafc  which  infects  the 
blood,  perpetuated  in  the  children,  hath  given 
way  to  the  dread  of  other  diforders  chat  are,  per- 
haps, chimerical. 

Let  us  be  allowed  to  form  a conjecture. 
There  are  fome  people  in  Africa  that  are  fituated 
nearly  under  the  fame  latitude,  who  have  a cuftom 
of  rubbing  the  body  with  an  oil  that  is  cxprefled 
from  the  fruit  of  a tree  refembling  the  palm. 
This  oil  is  of  a difagreeable  fmell  : but  Uefide  the 
property  it  has  of  keeping  off  infefls  which  are 
very  troublefome  under  this  burning  fky,  it  fcrves 
to  make  the  fkin  pliable,  and  to  preferve,  or  re- 
ftore  to  that  organ  fo  effential  to  life,  the  free 
cxercife  of  the  office  for  which  nature  has  defign- 
cd  it  j it  alfo  quiets  the  irritation  which  drynefs 
and  aridity  muft  bring  on  upon  the  fkin,  which 
then  becomes  fo  hard,  that  all  kind  of  perfpira- 
tion  is  intercepted.  If  a fimilar  method  were 

tried 
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tried  at  Carthagena,  and  if  the  cleanlinefs  which 
the  climate  requires  were  added  to  it,  perhaps  this 
leprofy  might  be  rellrained,  or  even  totally 
aboliflied. 

Notwithstanding  this  difgufting  diftemper, 
the  various  defedls  of  an  inconvenient  and  dan- 
gerous climate,  and  many  other  difagreeable  cir- 
cumftances,  Spain  hath  always  fhew’n  a great 
predileftion  for  Carthagena,  on  account  of  it’s 
harbour,  one  of  the  beft  that  is  know’n.  It  is 
two  leagues  in  extent,  and  hath  a deep  and  excel- 
lent bottom.  There  is  not  more  agitation  there, 
than  on  the  mod:  calm  river.  There  are  two 
channels  that  lead  up  to  it.  That  which  is  called 
Bocca-Grande,  and  which  is  from  feven  to  eight 
hundred  toifes  in  breadth,  had  formerly  fo  little 
depth,  that  the  fmalleft  canoe  could  with  difficulty 
pafs  through  it.  The  ocean  hath  gradually  in- 
creafed  it’s  depth  fo  much,  that  in  fome  parts 
twelve  feet  of  water  may  be  found.  If  the  revo- 
lutions of  time  ffiould  bring  about  greater  alter- 
ations, the  place  would  be  expofed.  Accordingly, 
the  attention  of  the  court  of  Madrid  is  ferioully 
engaged. in  confidering  the  means  of  preventing  fo 
great  an  evil.  Perhaps,  after  much  reflexion, 
no  fimpler  or  more  certain  expedient  will  be 
found,  than  to  oppofe  to  the  enemy’s  fleets  a dyke 
formed  of  old  fhips  filled  with  Hones  and  funk  in 
the  fca.  The  channel  of  Bocca  Chica  hath  been 
hitherto  the  only  one  pra6licable.  This  is  fo 
narrow,  that  only  one  veflfel  can  enter  at  once. 
The  Englifh,  in  1741,  having  deftroyed  the  for- 
tifications that  defended  this  paflage,  they  have 

been 
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been  fince  reftored  with  greater  flcill.  They’  ® ^ 

were  no  longer  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  gul-  — \r^. 
let,  but  further  up  the  channel^  where  they  will 
fecure  a better  defence. 

' At  the  time  that  thefe  countries  were  fupplied 
with  provifionsi  by  the  well-know’n  method  of 
the  galleons,  the  veffels  which  fet  out  from  Spain 
all  together,  failed  to  Carthagena  before  they  went 
to  Porto  Bello,  and  vifited  it  again  on  their  re- 
turn to  Europe.  In  the  firft  voyage,  they  depo- 
fited  the  merchandize  that  was  neceiïary  for  the 
fupply  of  the  interior  provinces,^  and  received  the 
price  of  them  in  the  fécond.  When  fingle  Ihips 
were  fubftituted  to  thefe  monftrous  armaments, 
the  city  ferved  for  the  fame  kind  of  ftaple.  It  was 
always  the  point  of  communication  between  the 
Old  hemifphere  and  great  part  of  the  New.  From 
the  year  1748  to  1753,  this  ftaple  was  only  vifited 
with  twenty-feven  ftiips  from  Spain  : thefe,  in  ex- 
change for  the  merchandize  they  had  brought, 
received  every  year,  9,357j8o6  livres  *,  in  gold  j 
4,729,498  livres  f,  in  filver;  and  851,765 
livres  J,  in  the  produce  of  the  country  j in  all, 
livres  §. 

The  article  of  the  produce  of  the  country,  was 
compofed  of  four  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  four- 
fcorè  quintals  of  cacao,  the  value  of  which  in  Eu- 
rope was  509,760  livres  11  j offive  hundred  and  eighty 
quintals  of  bark,  of  the  value  of  200,880  livres  ^ j 
of  feventeen  quintals  of  vicuna  wool,  of  the  value 
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of  12,474  livres  *;  of  one  quintal  and  a half  of 
vanilla,  of  the  value  of  11,988  livresf;  of  fev-en 
quintals  of  tortoife  (hell,  of  the  value  of  4,698 
livres  J -,  of  fifteen  quintals  of  mother-of-pearl, 
of  the  value  of  1701  livres  §;  of  fixteen  quintals 
of  balfam,  of  the  value  of  18,900  livres  l|j  of 
two  thoufand  and  thirty  quintals  of  a fpecies  of 
Brafil  wood,  of  the  value  of  29,295  livres 
of  two  thoufand  one  hundred  (kins,  with  the  hair 
on,  of  the  value  of  34,020  livres  **  j of  forty-two 
quintals  of  dragon’s  blood,  of  the  value  of  2,389 
livres  ft  3 of  fix  quintals  of  balfam  of  capivi,  of 
the  value  of  2,700  livres  J J ; of  feven  quintals  of 
farfaparilla,  of  the  value  of  972  livres  §§j  of  one 
quintal  of  ivory,  of  the  value  of  388  livres  |1I[  ; 
and  laftly,  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
quintals  of  cotton,  of  the  value  of  21,600 
livres  f 

In  thefe  returns,  where  there  was  nothing  for 
government,  and  where  all  was  for  trade,  the 
territory  of  Carthagena  furnifhed  only  to  the 
amount  of  93,241  livres***.  That  of  Saint  Mar- 
tha was  ftill  lefs  profitable. 

This  province,  the  extent  of  which,  from 
Eaft  to  Weft  is  eighty  leagues,  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty  from  North  to  South,  was  unfortu- 
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nately  difcovered,  as  were  all  the  neighbouring  ® ^ 

regions,  at  the  difaftrous  period  when  the  kings  -v — -j 

of  Spain,  folely  intent  upon  their  aggrandize-  Manhâ'i* 
ment  in  Europe,  required  only  from  thofe  of  their 
fubjeéls,  who  went  into  the  New  World,  the 
fifth  part  of  the  gold  which  they  collefled  in  their 
plunders.  Upon  this  condition,  thefe  robbers, 
who  were  ftimulated  by  the  love  of  novelty,  by 
an  inordinate  paffion  for  wealth,  and  even  by  the 
hopes  of  meriting  heaven,  were  left  to  be  the 
foie  arbiters  of  their  a6lions.  Without  dread  of 
punifhment,  or  of  cenfure,  they  might  wander 
about  from  one  country  to  another,  preferve  or 
abandon  a conqueft,  improve  a territory,  or  de- 
flroy  it,  and  malTacre  the  people,  or  treat  them 
with  humanity,  as  they  thought  proper.  Every 
thing  fuited  the  Court  of  Madrid;  provided  they 
were  fupplied  with  plenty  of  riches,  the  fource 
from  which  they  came  always  appeared  honefl:  and 
pure. 

Ravages  and  cruelties  that  cannot  be  ex- 
prelfed,  were  the  neceffary  confequence  of  thefe 
abominable  principles;  and  univerfal  defolatio'n 
prevailed.  The  fatal  veftiges  of  it  are  ftill  to  be 
traced  in  all  parts,  but  more  efpecially  at  Saint 
Martha.  After  thefe  deftroyers  had  fpoiled  the 
colonies  of  the  gold  which  they  had  picked  up  in 
their  rivers,  and  of  the  pearls  which  they  had 
filhed  upon  their  coafts,  they  difappeared.  The 
few  among  them  who  fettled  themfelves  there, 
raifed  one  or  two  towns,  and  fome  villages, 
which  remained  without  intercourfe  with  each 
other,  *rill  it  was  opened  by  fome  indefatigable 
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Capucin  miflionaries,  who,  in  our  days,  have 
contrived  to  collefl,  in  eight  hamlets,  three 
thoufand  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  Motilones, 
or  Evagiras,  the  moft  ferocious  of  the  favages 
who  oppofed  it.  Here  their  defpicable  pofterity 
vegetates,  fed  and  waited  upon  by  fome  Indians 
or  Negroes.  The  mother-country  hath  never 
fent  one  fingle  veffel  into  this  diftrict,  and  hath 
never  received  any  kind  of  production  from  it. 
The  induftry  and  activity  of  this  place  conflits 
only  in  a fraudulent  trade  of  cattle,  and  efpecially 
mules,  carried  on  with  the  Dutch,  or  with  the 
other  cultivators  of  the  neighbouring  iflands,  who 
give  in  exchange  cloathing,  and  fome  other  ob- 
jets of  little  value.  Superftition  keeps  up  this 
fatal  indolence.  It  prevents  the  people  from 
difeerning  that  it  is  not  by  ceremonies,,  by  fla- 
gellations, or  by  autos  da  féy  that  the  divinity  is 
to  be  honoured  j but  by  the  fweat  of  man’s  brow, 
by  the  clearing  of  land,  and  by  ufeful  labours. 
Thefe  proud  men  perfuade  themfelves  that  they 
are  greater  in  a church,  or  at  the  feet  of  a monk, 
than  in  the  fields  or  the  workfliop.  The  tyranny 
of  their  priefts  hath  kept  away  from  them  that 
knowlege  which  might  have  undeceived  them. 
Even  this  work,  written  purpofely  to  enlighten 
them,  they  will  never  be  acquainted  with.  If 
fome  fortunate  event  Ihould  put  it  into  their 
hands,  they  would  have  an  abhorrence  of  it,  and 
would  confider  it  as  a criminal  produftion,  the 
author  of  which  would  deferve  to  be  burnt. 

Alphonso  Ojeda  was  the  firft  who  reconnoi- 
tred, in  I499j  the  country  called  Venezuela,  or 

Little 
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Little  Venice,  a name  that  was  given'  to  it,  be- 
caufe  fome  huts  were  feen  there,  fixed  upon 
flakes,  to  raife  them  above  the  ftagnant  waters 
that  covered  the  plain.  Neither  this  adventurer, 
nor  his  immediate  fucceflbrs,  thought  of  forming 
any  fettlements  there.  Their  ambition  was  only 
to  make  (laves,  that  they  might  convey  them  to 
the  iflands  which  their  ferocity  had  depopulated. 
It  was  not ’till  1527  that  John  d’Ampuez  fixed 
a colony  upon  this  coaft,  and  promifed  to  his 
Court  a region  abounding  in  metals.  This  pro- 
mife  gave  rife,  in  the  following  year,  to  an 
arrangement  fingular  enough  to  attra6t  our  at- 
tention. 

Charles  V.  who  had  united  fuch  a number  of 
crowns  upon  his  head,  and  concentrated  fo  much 
power  in  himfelf,  was  engaged,  by  his  ambition, 
or  by  the  jealoufy  of  his  neighbours,  in  endlels 
difputes,  the  expences  of  which  exceeded  his 
refources.  In  his  necefTities,  he  had  borrowed 
confiderable  Turns  of  the  Welfers  of  Augfbourg, 
who  were  then  the  richeft  merchants  in  Europe. 
That  prince  offered  them  in  payment  the  pro- 
vince of  Venezuela,  and  they  accepted  it  as  a 
fief  of  Caftile. 

It  was  to  be  fuppofed  that  merchants,  who 
had  acquired  their  fortune  by  the  buying  and 
felling  of  territorial  productions,  would  eftablifli 
plantations  in  their  domains.  It  was  to  be 
fuppofed,  that  Germans,  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  midftof  mines,  would  work  thofe  which 
were  upon  the  fpot  that  was  granted  to  them. 
But  thefe  expectations  were  entirely  fruftrated. 
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® ^ The  Welfers  only  fent  into  the  New  World  four 

V— -V— or  five  hundred  of  thofe  fierce  foldiers,  whom 
their  country  began  to  lell  to  whoever  would  an4 
could  pay  for  their  blood.  Thefe  bafe  hirelings 
carried  along  with  them  beyond  the  feas,  that 
propenfity  for  pillaging,  which  they  had  con- 
tradled  in  the  different  wars  in  which  they  had 
ferv'cd.  Under  the  guidance  of  their  chiefs,  Al- 
finger  and  Saiiler,  they  overran  an  immenfe  tVadt 
of  country,  putting  the  favages  to  the  torture, 
and  ripping  them  open,  to  extort  from  them 
where  the  gold  was  to  be  found.  Some  Indians, 
dragged  along,  and  laden  with  provifions,  who 
were  put  to  death  as  foon  as  they  fank.  under  the 
laffitude,  followed  this  favage  band.  Hunger, 
fatigue,  and  poifoned  arrows,  fortunately  deli- 
vered the  earth  of  this  odious  burthen.  The 
Spaniards  refumed  poffeflion  of  a foil  which  the 
Welfers  would  no  longer  have  any  concern  withi 
and  their  conduct  was  not  very  different  from 
that  which  had  Juft  excited  fo  much  horror. 
Their  commander  Carvaja),  indeed,  forfeited  his 
life  for  thefe  enormities:  but  this  punifhment  did 
not  recall  from  the  grave  the  victims  that  had 
been  precipitated  into  it.  From  their  afhes  arofe, 
in  procefs  of  time,  a few  productions,  of  which 
the  cacao  was  the  principal. 

The  cocoa  Xhe  cacao  tree,  which  is  of  a middling  fize, 

hath  alwavs  ^ ^ 

, fixed  thea-  generally  throws  out  five  or  fix  trunks  from  it’s 
thrs’i'aL  root.  The  wood  of  it  is  brittle  and  w’hire  j 
y^Lauda.  reddifh,  and  rather  rugged.  As  it 

grows  up  it  throws  off  fome  inclined  branches, 
which  do  not  fpread  far.  It’s  leaves  are  alter- 
nate. 
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nate,  oval,  and  terminated  in  a point.  The  book 
largefl:  of  them  are  from  eight  to  nine  feet  in 
length,  and  three  in  breadth.  They  are  all 
fixed  upon  fhort  petals,  flattened,  and  furnifhed 
at  their  bafis  with  two  membranes,  or  ftipulæ. 

The  flowers  arife  in  fmall  bunches  along  the  ftems 
and  the  branches.  Their  calix  is  greenilh,  and 
hath  five  deep  divifions.  The  five  petals  that 
compofe  the  corolla  are  fmall,  yellow,  inflated 
at  their  bafe,  lengthened  out  into  a kind  of 
ftrap,  which  is  folded  up  in  a circular  form,  and 
widened  at  it’s  extremity.  Thefe  petals  are 
fixed  to  a fpatha,  formed  by  the  alTemblage  of  ten 
threads,  five  of  which  bear  {lamina.  The  five 
other  intermediate  ones  are  longer,  and  in  the 
fnape  of  a tongue.  The  piftil,  which  is  placed 
in  the  ceriter,  and  furmounted  with  one  flyle 
only,  becomes  an  oviform  capfula,  almoft  of  a 
ligneous  texture,  fix  or  feven  inches  in  length, 
and  two  in  breadth  ; uneven  upon  it’s  furface, 
marked  with  ten  coilæ,  and  feparated  internally 
by  membranous  partitions  into  five  cells.  The 
kernels  which  it  contains,  to  the  number  of 
thirty,  or  more,  are  covered  with  a brittle  fliel), 
and  furrounded  with  a whitifli  pulp. 

These  kernels  are  the  bafis  of  the  chocolate, 
the  goodnefs  of  which  depends  upon  the  oily 
part  they  contain,  and  conlequently  upon  their 
perfect  maturity.  The  capfula  is  gathered,  when, 
after  having  changed  fucceflively  from  green  to 
yellow,  it  acquires  a dark  mulk  colour.  It  is 
flit  with  a knife,  and  all  the  kernels,  lurrounded 
with  their  pulp,  are  taken  out  and  heaped  up  in  a 
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® VI?  ^ order  that  they  may  ferment.  This  oper 

'-I — V — ’ ration  deftroys  the  principle  of  vegetation,  and 
removes  the  fuperfluous  moiilure  from  the  ker- 
nels, which  are  afterwards  expofed  to  the  fun 
upon  hurdles,  in  order  to  complete  the  drying  of 
them.  The  cocoa,  thus  prepared,  keeps  for  a 
confiderable  time,  provided  it  be  in  a dry  place  j 
but  it  is  not  proper  to  keep  it  too  long,  becaufç 
it  lofes,  with  age,  part  of  it’s  oil  and  of  it’s  pro** 
perties. 

The  cocoa  tree  grows  readily,  from  feeds  that 
are  fow’n  in  holes  ranged  in  a ftraight  line,  and 
at  the  diftance  of  five  or  fix  feet  from  each  other. 
Thefe  feeds,  which  muft  be  frefh,  foon  vegetate. 
The  tree  grows  up  tolerably  fall,  and  begins  to 
reward  the  labours  of  the  cultivator  at  the  end 
of  two  years.  Two  crops  are  gathered  every 
year,  which-  are  equal  in  quality  and  quantity. 
This  tree  requires  a rich  and  moift  foil,  which 
hath  not  been  employed  for  any  other  kind  of 
culture.  Ifitfhould  want  water,  it  would  pro- 
duce no  fruit,  wither,  and  die.  A fhade,  to 
Ihelter  it  continually  from  the  heat  of  the  fun,  is 
not  lefs  neceflary  to  it.  The  fields  in  which  the 
cocoa  trees  are  planted,  are  alfo  liable  to  be  de- 
flroyed  by  the  hurricanes,  unlefs  care  be  taken  to 
fkirt  them  with  ftronger  trees.  The  culture 
which  the  tree  further  requires  is  neither  labo- 
rious nor  expenfive.  It  is  fufficient  to  pull  up  the 
weeds  that  grow  round  it,  and  which  would  de- 
prive it  of  it’s  nourifhment. 

The  cocoa  tree  is  cultivated  in  feveral  parts  of 
the  New  Worlds  in  fome  of  them  it  even  grows 

naturally. 
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naturally.  Neverchelefs,  it’s  fruit  is  no  where  ® k, 
fo  plentiful  as  at  Venezuela;  and  no  where  of  fo  ^ — ..-f 

good  a qudity,  if  we  except  Soconufco. 

But  for  :the  fpace  of  two  centuries,  the  labours 
of  the  colony  did  not  turn  out  to  the  profit  of  the 
mother-country.  The  national  trade  was  fo  much 
overburdened  with  taxes,  and  fo  much  embarr 
raffed  with  formalities,  that  the  province  found  a 
confiderable  advantage  in  receiving  from  the 
hands  of  the  Dutch  of  Curaçoa  all  the  merchan- 
dife  they  wanted,  and  in  giving  them  for  pay- 
ment the  produce  of  their  foil,  which  thefe 
indefatigable  neighbours  fold  for  an  immenfe 
profit  to  part  of  Europe,  and  even  to  the  nation 
that  was  proprietor  of  the  territory  in  which  it 
was  colledled.  This  fmuggling  intercourfe  was 
fo  brifk  and  fo  confiant,  that  from  the  year  1700 
to  the  end  of  1727,  only  five  fhips  were  fent  out 
from  the  ports  of  Spain  to  Venezuela,  and  they, 
all  of  them  without  exception,  made  a voyage 
more  or  lefs  ruinous. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  affairs,  when  fome  The  pm- 
merchants  of  the  province  of  Guipufcoa,  ima-  venwuL 
gined,  in  1728,  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
them  to  unite  in  a body  in  order  to  undertake  P|;o- 
this  navigation.  Their  vjews  were  approved  the  Com- 
and  encouraged  by  government.  The  principal 
conditions  of  the  grant,  were,  that  the  Company 
fliould  pay  for  every  thing  they  might  choofe  to 
fend  out,  and  for  every  thing  they  might  receive, 
the  taxes  that  were  already  fettled,  and  that  they 
Ihould  entertain,  at  their  own  expence,  a fufficient 
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® vj®  ^ number  of  guards  coftas,  to  prevent  the  inhabit- 
«- — »— — > ants  from  fmuggling. 

Some  alterations  were  fucceffively  made  in  the 
adminiftration  of  this  fociety.  At  fir  ft  they  were 
only  permitted  to  fit  out  two  fhips  every  year  ^ 
but  in  1734  they  obtained  leave  to  fend  as  many 
as  they  thought  proper,  > 

In  the  beginning,  the  Company  had  not  the 
privilege  of  an  exclufive  charter.  The  govern- 
ment granted  it  to  them  in  1742,  for  the  depart- 
ment of  Caraccas  j and  ten  years  after  for  that  of 
Maracaibo,  two  territories,  the  union  of  which 
forms  the  province  of  Venezuela,  extending  four 
hundred  miles  along  the  coaft. 

’Till  the  year  1744,  the  fhipa,  on  their  return 
from  the  New  World,  were  all  to  depofit  their 
whole  Cargo  in  the  port  of  Cadiz.  After  this 
period,  they  were  only  obliged  to  carry  there,  the 
cacao  necelTary  for  the  fupply  of  Andalufia,  and 
of  the  neighbouring  diftrifts.  They  were  allowed 
to  difembark  the  reft  at  Saint  Sebaftian,  the  place 
of  the  rife  of  the  Company. 

It  was  in  this  town  that  the  general  meeting 
of  the  proprietors  was  originally  holden.  In 
1751,  it  was  transferred  to  the  capital  of  the 
empire,  where  fome  one  of  the  moft  efteemed 
members  of  the  council  of  the  Indies  prefides 
over  it  every  two  years. 

The  merchandize  was  at  firft  delivered  to  the 
higheft  bidder.  The  Court  was  then  informed 
that  a general  difeontent  prevailed  j that  a fmall 
number  of  rich  afibciates  Ihould  monopolize  the 
^ ca^iio. 
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cacao,  which  is  confidered  in  Spain  as  an  article 
of  primary  neceffity>  and  fhould  afterwards  fell  it 
at  what  price  they  chofe,  Thefe  murmurs  occa- 
fioned,  in  1752,  a regulation,  that  without  fup- 
prefllng  the  magazines  at  Saint  Sebaftian,  at 
Cadiz,  and  at  Madrid,  new  ones  fliould  be  efta- 
blilhed  at  Corunna,  at  Alicant,  and  at  Barce- 
lona Î and  that  in  all  of  them  the  cacao  fliould 
be  retailed  to  the  inhabitants  at  the  price  fet- 
tled by  the  miniflry. 

The  Company  obtained,  in  1753,  that  their 
(hares  fliould  be  confidered  as  a real  eftate,  that 
they  might  be  perpetually  entailed,  and  formed 
into  thofe  unalienable,  and  indivifible  majorafeost 
or  inheritances  fettled  upon  the  eldeft  heir,  which 
are  in  general  fo  flattering  to  the  pride  of  the 
Spaniards. 

It  was  decreed,  in  1761,  that  the  Company 
fliould  advance,  to  the  members  who  might  wifli 
for  it,  the  value  of  fixteen  fhares;  that  thefe 
fliares  fliould  be  put  in  trufl,  and  that  they  might 
be  fold,  if  after  a flipulated  period  the  proprietor 
did  not  withdraw  them.  The  intent  of  this  pru- 
dent arrangement,  was  to  fuccour  fuch  of  the 
proprietors  whofe  affairs  might  be  fomewhat 
embarraflTed,  and  to  maintain  the  credit,  ot  the 
Company  by  honeft  means. 

According  to  regulations  made  in  1776,  the 
operations  of  the  Company  are  to  extend  to 
Cumana,  to  the  Oroonoko,  to  the  iflands  of  Tri- 
nity and  St.  Margaret.  Thefe  countries,  indeed, 
have  not  been  fubjecled  to  it’s  monopoly  : but 
the  favours  it  has  received  are  equivalent  to  an 
cxclufive  privilege. 
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During  thefe  changes,  the  number  of  free- 
men and  of  flaves  were  increafing  at  Venezuela. 
The  feven  hundred  and  fifty-nine  plantations, 
diftributed  in  fixty-one  villages,  were  emerging 
from  their  languid  ftate,  and  others  were  form- 
ing. The  former  cultures  were  improved,  and 
new  ones  eftablifhed.  The  cattle  penetrated  more 
and  more  into  the  inland  parts  of  the  country. 
But  it  was  chiefly  in  the  diftridt  of  Caraccas  that 
the  improvements  were  mofl:  confpicuous.  The 
town  which  bears  this  name,  contained  four  and 
twenty  thoufand  inhabitants,  mofl;  of  them  in 
eafy  circumftances.  The  guayra  which  ferved 
for  the  purpofe  of  it’s  navigation,  though  it 
afforded  nothing  more  than  an  indifferent  anchor- 
age, furrounded  with  a fmall  number  of  huts, 
was  gradually  becoming  a confiderable  colony, 
and  even  a tolerable  harbour,  by  means  of  a large 
pier  conftrudled  with  fkill. 

At  Puerto  Cabello,  which  had  been  entirely 
abandoned,  though  one  of  the  befl:  ports  of  Ame- 
rica, three  hundred  houfes  were  railed.  Let  us 
endeavour  to  inveftigate  the  caufes  of  this  fingular 
profperity,  under  the  fhackles  of  a monopoly. 

The  Company  underftood  from  the  firfl:,  that 
their  fuccefs  was  infeparable  from  that  of  the 
colony  ; and  they  therefore  advanced  to  the  inha- 
bitants as  far  as  3,240,000  livres*,  without  inte- 
reff.  This  debt  was  to  be  difcharged  in  com- 
modities; and  thofe  who  did  not  fulfill  their 
engagements,  were  fummoned  to  the  tribunal  of 


* 135,000!. 
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the  king’s  reprefentative,  whofe  province  it  was 
folely  to  judge,  whether  the  caufes  of  delay  were, 
or  were  not  reafonable. 

The  magazines  of  the  Company  were  con- 
ftandy  fupplied  with  every  thing  that  might  be 
of  ufe  to  the  country,  and  always  open  to  receive 
every  thing  the  country  could  pour  into  them. 
By  this  method,  the  labours  were  never  languid 
for  want  of  means,  or  of  a market. 

The  value  of  what  the  Company  were  to  fell, 
or  to  buy,  was  not  left  to  the  rapacity  of  their 
agents.  The  government  of  the  province  always 
fixed  the  price  of  what  came  from  Europe  j and 
a meeting,  compofed  of  the  dire6l;ors,  colonifts, 
and  fadors,  always  regulated  the  price  of  the 
productions  of  the  foil. 

Such  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World  as 
were  not  fatisfied  with  thefe  regulations,  were 
allowed  to  fend  into  the  Old  one,  upon  their  own 
account,  the  fixth  part  of  their  crops,  and  to 
receive  the  value  in  merchandize;  but  thefe 
affairs  were  always  to  be  tranfadted  by  the  lliips 
of  the  Company. 

By  thefe  arrangements  the  cultivator  was  bet- 
ter rewarded  for  his  labours,  than  he  had  been  at 
the  time  of  the  contraband  trade.  The  new  dif- 
pofition  of  things  was  in  reality  fatal  only  to  a 
few  fcheming,  turbulent  and  adventurous  men, 
who  colleded  in  their  hands,  at  a low  price,  the 
productions  of  the  country,  in  order  to  deliver 
them  afterwards  to  foreign  navigators  of  the  fame 
charafter  as  themfclves. 
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The  new  kingdom  of  Grenada,  Mexico,  fome 
of  the  American  iflands,  and  the  Canaries,  were 
in  the  habit  of  drawing  from  Venezuela  part  of 
the  cacao  confumed  by  their  inhabitants.  Thefe 
colonies  continued  to  enjoy  this  right  without 
reflraint'.  They  even  purfued  it  with  greater  ad- 
vantage, becaufe  the  production  which  they 
wanted  to  procure  became  more  plentiful,  and 
was  obtained  at  a cheaper  rate. 

Formerly  Venezuela  furnÜhed  nothing  to  the 
trade  of  the  mother-country.  The  Company, 
fince  their  eftablifhment,  have  always  fupplied  it 
with  produdtions,  the  quantity  of  which  hath  fuc- 
ceflively  increafed.  From  the  year  1748  to  i753> 
the  Company  conveyed  annually  into  the  colony 
to  the  value  of  3,197,327,  livres  * **,  in  merchan- 
dize. They  drew  from  thence  annually  to  the 
amount  of  239,144  livres-^,  in  filver  j thirty- 
feven  thoufand  quintals  of  cacao,  which  they 
fold  for  5,332,000  livfes  two  thoufand  five 
hundred  quintals  of  tobacco,  fold  for  178,200 
livres  § j one  hundred  and  fifey-feven  quintals 
of  indigo,  fold  for  198,990  livres  ||j  twenty 
thoufand  fkins,  with  the  hair  on,  fold  for 
356,400  livres^  j and  fome  dîvidij  fold  for  27,000 
livres  fo  that  their  returns  amounted  to 
6,821,734  livres  tf*  The  apparent  profit  was. 


* 133,221  1-  19  s.  2 d. 
t 222,1661.  13  s.  4d. 
II  8,291 1.  5 S. 

**  1.125 1. 


f 9,964,1.  6 s.  8 d. 

§ 7*425  h 
^ 14,8.501. 

284,646 1.  IS-  8 d. 
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therefore,  3,634,407  livres  *.  We  call  it  ap-  ® ® ^ 

parent,  becaufc  the  expences  and  the  cuftonns 
abforbed  15932,500  livres  f of  this  fumj  fo  that 
the  real  profit  of  the  Company  was  only 
1,701,897  livres  J. 

All  thefe  branches  of  commerce  have  beer» 
increafed  except  that  of  the  dividi,  which  it 
hath  been  neceflfary  to  give  up,  fince  it  hath 
been  found  that  it  was  not  fit  to  be  fubftituted  to 
the  Aleppo  nut  in  dying,  as  it  had  been  rather 
inconfiderately  imagined.  The  extention  would 
have  been  ftfil  greater,  had  it  been  poflible  to 
put  an  end  to  fmuggling.  But  notwithftanding 
the  vigilance  of  ten  cruizers,  with  eighty-fix 
guns,  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  fwivels,  and 
five  hundred  and  eighteen  men  on  board  ; not- 
withftanding twelve  pofts,  with  ten  or  twelve  fol- 
diers  in  each,  eftablifhed  along  the  coaft,  and 
notwithftanding  the  annual  expence  of  1,400,000 
livres  §,  the  contraband  trade  hath  not  been 
entirely  eradicated  j and  it  is  chiefly  at  Coro  that 
it  is  carried  on. 

- The  nation  has  profited  equally  by  the  efta* 
bliftiment  of  the  Company.  It  does  not  pay  them 
for  the  cacao  more  than  half  the  price  which  the 
Dutch  ufed  to  charge.  The  quintal,  which  is 
now  bought  in  Spain  for  160  livres  1|,  ufed  for- 
merly to  coft  3^0 

The  advantages  which  accrue  to  the  govern- 
ment from  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Company  arc 

• •S*>433b  12S.  6d.  t 80,5901.  16s.  8d. 

Î 70,922!.  7s.  6d.  •§  58,333!.  6s.  8d. 

(1  61.  13  s.  4d.  ^ 13  I.  6 s.  8d. 
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® ® ^ not  Jefs  evident.  Before  this  period,  the  revenues 

c— -v — of  the  Crown  at  Venezuela,  were  never  fufficient 
to  defray  the  expences  of  fovereignty.  They 
have  fince  increafed  confiderably,  not  only  be- 
caufe  the  citadel  of  Puerto  Cabello  has  been 
conftruded,  which  hath  coft  1,620,000  livres 
but  alfo,  becaufe  a greater  number  of  regular 
troops  are  maintained  in  the  country.  The 
treafury,  however,  hath  fome  fuperfluous  calh, 
■which  it  diftributes  at  Cumana,  at  St.  Mar- 
garet’s, at  Trinity  ifland,  and  on  the  Oroonoko^ 
This  is  not  the  whole.  In  Europe,  the  produc- 
tions of  the  country  pay  annually  to  the  State 
more  than  1,600,000  f,  and  the  navigation  they 
give  rife  to  forms  fifteen  hundred  failors  for  it,  or 
keeps  them  in  confiant  employment. 

But  hath  the  Company  itfelf  been  equally  pro- 
fperous  ? There  was  every  reafon  to  doubt,  in 
the  beginning,  whether  it  would  maintain  itfelf. 
Although  the  colonifis  were  allured  to  become 
members  of  it,  they  refufed  at  firfi  to  deliver 
their  produdions  to  it.  In  Spain,  where  a com- 
mercial aflbciation  was  a novelty,  no  great  eager- 
nefs  was  fhew’n  to  become  a member  of  it,  not- 
withfianding  the  example  fet  by  the  monarch, 
by  the  queen,^  by  the  Infant  Don  Lewis,  and  by 
the  province  of  Guipufcoa.  It  was  neceflary  to 
reduce  the  number  of  fhares  to  fifteen  hundred^ 
which  it  had  been  refolved  to  carry  on  to  three 
thoulandi  and  the  capital,  intended  to  be  fix 
millions  J,  was  reduced  to  three  §.  Thefe  diffi- 

f 66,6661.  13  s.  4d. 

§ 125,000!. 
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culries  did  not  prevent  confiderable  dividends  B ^ o ^ 

• • 1 Ï • VII* 

from  being  paid  to  the  proprietors,  even  in  the  i — ^ 
very  firft  years.  The  fums  in  referve  were, 
however,  fufficient,  in  1752,  to  double  the  ori- 
ginal funds,  and  in  1766  to  treble  them,  with 
a regular  intereft  of  five  cp.nt.  exclufive  of  the 
extraordinary  dividends^  On  the  firft  of  January 
1772,  the  company’s  debts,  even  including  the 
value  of  the  (hares,  which  had  rifen  to  1,000,000 
livres*,  amounted  to  no  more  than  15,198,61^ 
livres  12  fols  f,  and  they  were  in  pofTelTion  of 
2 [,153,760  livres  four  fols  jl.  Confequentlyi 
they  had  5,955,141  livres  12  fols  § above  what 
they  owed. 

The  improper  fpirit  that  generally  prevails  in 
exclufive  focieties,  hath  not  infefled  that  of  Carac- 
cas  fo  much  as  others.  It  hath  never  been  led  aftray 
from  it’s  fyftem  by  abfurd  enterprizes.  It’s  in- 
tegrity hath  preferved  it  from  every  kind  of  law, 
and  even  from  the  flighteft  conteft.  That  it’s 
deftiny  might  not  be  expofed  to  the  caprices  of 
the  ocean,  or  to  the  rifques  of  war,  it’s  cargoes 
have  been  all  of  them  infured.  It’s  engagernents 
have  been  fulfilled  with  inviolable  fidelity.  And 
laftly,  in  a country  v/here  moft  of  the  landed 
eftates  are  entailed,  and  where  there  are  few 
good  vents  for  money,  the  Company  hath  ob* 
tained  all  that  it  wanted,  at  two  and  a half 
per  cent. 


* 375,0001.  f 633,275!.  15s.  6d. 

Î 8^1,4071.  3s.  6d.  § 248,1501,  185. 
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In  order  to  conciliate  to  itfelf  the  good  wifhes 
of  the  nation,  which  are  generally  denied  in  all 
parrs  to  a monopoly,  the  Company  hath  always 
been  defirous  of  appearing  animated  with  a pub- 
lic fpirit.  From  the  year  1735,  it  took  upon 
itfelf  the  care  of  the  manufadlures  of  Placentia, 
which  fcarce  ufed  to  furnilb  eight  thoufand  tire- 
locks  per  annum  ; and  which,  at  prefent,  without 
reckoning  fome  other  kinds  of  arms  that  have 
begun  to  be  fabricated  there,  fupplies  fourteen 
thoufand  four  hundred,  with  the  fcutcheons 
of  their  locks,  which  it  was  before  neceffary 
to  bring  from  Liege.  Though  during  the 
fhort  war  of  1762,  fix  of  the  Company’s  vef- 
fels,  richly  laden,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Hnglilh,  it  ftill  devoted  to  government  all  the 
credit  and  influence  it  poflTeffed.  Wood  for  the 
building  of  Ihips  was  perifhing  in  the  province 
of  Navarre,  fo  that  it  became  neceffary  to  cut  it 
down*  Roads  were  alfo  to  be  made  to  bring  it 
down  to  the  ^borders  of  the  Vidaffoa,  and  this 
uncertain  river  was  to  be  put  in  a ftate  fit  to  carry 
this  wood  to  it’s  mouth,  after  which  it  was  to  be 
conduced  to  the  important  harbour  of  Ferrol. 
Since  the  year  1766,  all  thefe  things  are  executed 
by  the  Company  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
military  branch  of  the  navy. 

This  Company  ftill  continues  to  announce 
other  enterprizes  ufeful  to  the  ftatej  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  doubt  whether  it  will  be  allowed  time 
to  execute  them.  The  refolution  wdiich  the 
Court  of  Madrid  feems  to  have  taken,  to  open 
it’s  ports  of  the  New  World  to  all  it’s  fubjefts 
I of 
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bf  the  Old,  muft  neceflarily  excite  a prefumption 
that  the  province  of  of  Venezuela  will,  fooner  or 
later,  ceafe  to  be  under  the  reftraints  of  a mono- 
poly. It  is  however  a problem,  whether  the 
difl'olution  of  the  Company  will  be  produâ:ive  of 
good  or  evil  ; and  it  can  only  be  folved  by  the 
nature  of  the  meafures  that  lhall  be  adopted  by' 
the  Spanifli  miniftry. 

The  coaft  of  Cumana  was  difcovered  in  1498 
by  Columbus.  Ojeda,  who  had  embarked  with 
this  great  navigator,  landed  there  the  next  year, 
and  even  made  fome  exchanges  peaceably  with 
the  favages.  It  appeared  more  convenient  to  the 
adventurers  who  fucceeded  him,  to  ftrip  thefe 
feeble  men  of  their  gold  or  of  their  pearls  j and 
this  kind  of  robbery  was  as  common  in  this 
region  as  in  the  other  parts  of  America,  when 
Las  Cafas  undertook  to  put  a flop  to  it. 

This  man,  fo  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  New 
World,  had  accompanied  his  father  at  the  time 
of  the  firft  difcovery.  The  mildnefs  and  fimpli- 
city  of  the  Indians  affefled  him  fo  ftrongly,  that 
he  made  himfelf  an  ecclefiaftic,  in  order  to  de- 
vote his  labours  to  their  converfion.  But  this 
foon  became  the  lead  of  his  attentions.  Being 
more  a man  than  a prieji^  he  felt  more  for  the 
cruelties  exercifed  againft  them,  than  for  their 
ridiculous  fuperditions.  He  was  continually 
hurrying  from  one  hemifphere  to  the  other,  in 
order  to  comfort  thofc  for  whom  he  had  con- 
ceived fuch  an  attachment,  or  to  foften  their 
tyrants.  The  inutility  of  his  efforts  convinced 
him,  that  he  fhould  never  do  any  good  in  fettle- 
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ments  that  were  already  formed  ; and  he  propofed 
to  hiinfelf  to  eftablifh  a colony  upon  a new 
foundation. 

His  colonifts  were  all  to  be  planters,  artificers, 
or  miflionaries.  No  one  was  to  be  allowed  to  mix 
with  them  without  his  confent.  A particular  drefs, 
ornamented  with  a crofs,  was  to  prevent  them 
from  being  thought  to  belong  to  that  race  of  Spa- 
niards which  had  rendered  itfelf  fo  odious.  He 
reckoned,  that  with  thefe  kinds  of  knights,  he 
Ihould  be  able,  without  war,  violence,  or  flavery, 
to  civilize  the  Indians,  to  convert  them,  to  ac- 
cuftom  them  to  labour,  and  even  to  employ  them 
in  working  the  mines.  He  alked  no  affiftance  from 
the  treafury  at  firft,  and  he  was  afterwards  fatif- 
fied  with  the  twelfth  of  the  tributes  which  he 
Ihould  fooner  or  later  bring  into  it. 

The  ambitious,  who  govern  empires,  confi- 
der  the  people  as  mere  objefts  of  trade,  and  treat 
as  chimerical  every  thing  that  tends  to  the  im- 
provement and  happinefs  of  the  human  fpecies. 
Such  was  at  firft  the  imprelhon  which  the  fyftem 
of  Las  Cafas  made  upon  the  Spanifli  miniftry. 
He  was  not  difcouraged  by  denials,  and  at 
length  fucceeded  in  having  the  diftridt  of  Cu- 
mana  ceded  to  him,  to  put  his  theory  in  pradice. 
This  man  of  ardent  genius  immediately  went 
through  all  the  provinces  of  Caftiie,  in  order  to 
colled  men  accuftomed  to  the  labours  of  the 
field,  and  to  thofe  of  manufadures.  But  thefe 
peaceful  citizens  had  not  fo  eager  a defire  to  leave 
their  country  as  foldiers  or  failors  have.  Scarce 
could  he  prevail  upon  two  hundred  of  them  to 
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follow  him.  With  thefe  he  fet  fail  for  America, 
ant!  landed  at  Porto-Rico  in  1519,  after  a fortu- 
nate voyage. 

Although  Las  Cafas  had  only  quitted  the 
New  Hemifphere  two  years  before,  yet  he  found 
a total  alteration  in  it  at  his  return.  The  entire 
deftrudtion  of  the  Indians  in  the  iflands  fubje<5l  to 
Spain,  had  excited  the  refolution  of  going  to  the 
continent  in  fearch  of  Haves,  to  replace  the  un- 
fortunate men  who  had  perifhed  from  opprefiion. 
This  cruelty  difgufted  the  independent  minds  of 
the  favages.  In  the  height  of  their  refentment, 
they  maffacred  as  many  of  the  Spaniards  as  fell 
into  their  hands  by  chance  j and  tv/o  miiïîonaries, 
who  probably  came  to  Cumana  with  a laudable 
defign,  were  the  vidlims  of  thefe  juft  retaliations. 
Ocampo  immediately  went  from  St.  Domingo, 
to  punifh  an  outrage  committed,  as  it  was  faid, 
againft  Heaven  itfelfj  and  after  having  deftroyed 
all  by  fire  and  fword,  he  built  a village  upon  the 
fpot,  which  he  called  Toledo. 

It  was  within  thefe  weak  palifades  that  Las 
Cafas  was  obliged  to  place  the  fmall  number 
of  his  companions,  who  had  refifted  the  intem- 
perance of  the  climate,  and  the  attempts  made 
to  feduce  them  from  him.  Their  refidence  was 
not  long  here.  Moft  of  them  were  pierced  with 
the  darts  of  an  implacable  enemy  j and  thofe  who 
efcaped,  were  forced,  in  1521,  to  feek  an  afylum 
fome  where  elfe. 

SoMe  Spaniards  have  fince  fettled  at  Cumana  j 
but  the  population  of  this  diftriél  hath  always 
been  much  confined,  and  hath  never  extended  to 
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any  diftance  from  the  coafts.  During  the  courfe 
of  two  centuries,  the  mother  country  had  not  any 
direct  intercourfe  with  this  fpot.  It  is  but 
lately,  that  one  or  two  fmall  fliips  have  been 
fent  there  annually,  which,  in  exchange  for  the 
liquors  and  merchandize  of  Europe,  receive 
cocoa  and  focne  other  productions. 

It  was  Columbus,  who,  in  1498,  firft  difco- 
vered  the  Oroonoko,  the  borders  of  which  have 
fince  been  named,  Spanifh  Guiana.  This  great 
river  takes  it’s  fource  among  the  Cordeleirias 
mountains,  and  difcharges  itl'elf  into  the  ocean 
by  forty  opjenings,  after  it  hath  been  increafed 
throughout  an  immenfe  track  by  the  afflux  of  a 
prodigious  number  of  rivers  more  or  lefs  confi- 
derable.  Such  is  it’s  impetuofity,  that  it  Items 
the  ftrongeft  tides,  and  preferves  the  freflinefs  of 
it’s  waters  to  the  diftance  of  twelve  leagues  from 
that  vaft:  and  deep  channel  within  which  it  was 
confined.  It’s  rapidity,  however,  is  not  always  the 
fame,  which  is  owen  to  a circumftancc  perhaps 
entirely  peculiar.  The  Oroonoko,  which  begins  to 
fwell  in  April,  continues  rifing*for  five  months, 
and  during  the  fixth  remains  at  it’s  greateft; 
height.  From  OCtober,  it  begins  gradually  to 
fubfide  till  the  month  of  March,  throughout  the 
whole  of  which  it  remains  in  the  fixed  ftate  of  it’s 
greateft  diminution.  Thefe  alternate  changes 
kre  regular,  and  even  invariable. 

This  phœnomenon  feems  to  depend  much 
more  on  the  fea  than  on  the  land.  In  the  fix 
months  that  the  river  is  rifing,  the  hemifphere 
pf  the  New  World  prefents  nothing  but  feas,  at 
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le^fl;  but  little  land,  to  the  perpendicular  afVion 
of  the  rays  of  the  fun.  In  the  fix  months  of 
it’s  fall,  America  exhibits  nothing  but  dry  land 
to  the  planet 'by  which  it  is  illuminated.  The 
fea  at  this  time  is  lefs,  fubjedl  to  the  influence  of 
the  fun,  or,  at  leaft,  it’s  current  towards  the 
eaftern  fhore  is  more  balanced,  more  broken  by 
the  land,  and  mull,  therefore,  leave  a freer 
courfe  to  the  fivers,  which  not  being  then  fo 
ftrongly  confined  by  the  fea,  cannot  be  fwelled 
but  by  rains,  or  by  the  melting  of  the  fnows 
from  the  Cordeleirias.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the 
rifing  of  the  waters  of  the  Oroonoko  may  depend 
entirely  on  the  rainy  feafon.  But  to  be  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  the  caufes  of  fo  Angu- 
lar a phænomenon,  it  would  be  neceflary  to 
confider  the  connexion  between  the  courfe  of 
this  river,  and  that  of  the  Amazons  by  Rio  Negro, 
and  to  know  the  track  and  diredlion  both  of  the 
one  and  the  other.  From  the  difference  of  their 
pofition,  their  fource,  and  their  opening  into  the 
fea,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  caufe  of  fo  re-^ 
markable  a difference  in  the  periods  of  their  flux 
and  reflux  might  be  difcovered.  All  things  are 
conneéled  in  this  world  by  fyftem.  The  courfes 
of  the  rivers  depend  either  on  the  diurnal,  or 
annu'al  revolutions  of  the  earth.  Whenever  en- 
lightened men  fliall  have  vifited  the  banks  of  the 
Oroonoko,  they  will  dilcover,  or  at  leaft  they 
will  attempt  to  difcover,  the  caufes  of  thefe  phæ- 
nomena  : but  their  endeavours  will  be  attended 
with  difficulties.  This  river  is  not  fo  navigable 
it  might  be  prefumed  from  it’s  magnitude  j 
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it’s  bed  is  in  many  places  filled  up  with  rocks, 
which  oblige  the  navigator,  at  times,  to  carry 
both  his  boats  and  the  merchandize  they  are  laden 
with. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  the  peo- 
ple who  border  on  this  river,  but  little  diftant 
from  the  burning  equator,  knew  not  the  ufe  of 
clothes,  nor  the  reftraints  of  police  ; neither  had 
they  any  form  of  government.  Free  under  the 
yoke  of  poverty,  they  lived  chiefly  by  hunting 
and  filhing,  and  on  wild  fruits.  But  little  of 
their  time  or  labour  could  be  fpent  on  agricul- 
ture, where  they  had  nothing  but  a ftick  to 
plough  with,  and  hatchets  made  of  done  to  cut 
down  trees  j which,  after  being  burned,  or  rotted, 
left  the  foil  in  a proper  date  for  bearing. 

The  women  lived  in  a date  of  oppreflTion  on 
the  Oroonoko,  as  they  do  in  all  barbarous  re- 
gions. The  favage,  whofe  wants  engage  his 
whole  attention,  is  employed  only  in  providing 
for  his  fafety  and  his  fubfidence.  He  hath  no 
other  allurement  to  partake  of  the  pleafures  of 
love,  than  that  mere  natural  ' indinft  which 
attends  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  fpecies.  The 
intercourfe  between  the  two  fexes,  which  is  ge- 
nerally cafual,  would  fcarce  ever  be  follo.wed  by 
any  permanent  confequences,  if  paternal  and  ma- 
ternal tendernefs  did  not  attach  the  parents  to 
their  offspring.  But  before  the  fird  child  can 
provide  for  itfelf,  others  are  born  which  call  for 
the  fame  care.  At  length  the  indant  arrives, 
when  this  focial  reafon  exids  no  more  : but  then, 
the  power  of  long  habit,  the  comfort  of  feeing 

ourfelves, 
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ourfelves  furrounded  by'  a family  more  or  lefs 
numerous,  the  hopes  of  being  afllfted  in  our  latter 
years  by  our  pofterity  ; all  thefe  circumftances 
expell  the  idea  and  the  wifli  of  a feparation.  The 
men  are  the  perfons  who  reap  the  greateft  advan- 
tages from  this  cohabitation.  Among  people 
who  hold  nothing  in  eftimation  but  ftrength  and 
courage,  tyranny  is  always  exercifed  over  weak- 
nefs,  in  return  for  the  protedtion  that  is  afforded 
it.  The  women  live  in  a date  of  difgrace.  La- 
bours, confidered  as  the  mofl  abjedt,  are  their 
portion.  Men,  whofe  hands  are  accuftomed  to 
the  handling  of  arms,  and  to  the  management  of 
the  oar,  would  think  themfelves  degraded,  if 
they  employed  them  in  fedentary  occupations,  or 
even  in  the  labours  of  agriculture. 

Among  a people  of  fhepherds,  who  having  a 
more  certain  exiftence,  can  beftow  rather  more 
attention  upon  making  it  agreeable,  the  women 
are  lefs  wretched.  In  the  eale  and  leifure  which 
they  enjoy,  thefe  people  can  form  to  themfelves  an 
ideaof  beauty,  they  can  indulge  their  tafte  in  theob- 
jedl  of  their  affedlionsj  and,  to  the  idea  of  natural 
pleafure,  can  add  that  of  a more  noble  fenfation. 

The  connedtions  between  the  two  fexes  are 
ftill  further  improved,  as  foon  as  the  lands  begin 
to  be  cultivated.  Property,  which  had  no  exifl- 
ence  among  favages,  and  was  of  little  confequence 
among  a people  of  fhepherds,  begins  to  acquire  a 
degree  of  importance  among  a people  engaged  in 
agriculture.  The  inequality  which  foon  intro- 
duces itfelf  ai-nong  the  fortunes  of  men,  mufl 
occafion  fome  in  the  confideration  they  hold, 
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^ VI?  ^ marriage  are  then  no  longer  formed 

u— V — ' by  chance  j but  according  to  conditions  in  life 
that  are  fuitable  to  each  other.  A man,  in  order 
to  be  accepted,  muft  make  himfelf  agreeable; 
and  this  necefllty  brings  on  attentions  to  the  wo- 
men, and  gives  them  a degree  of  dignity. 

They  receive  additional  importance  from  the 
cftablifhment  of  the  arts  and  of  commerce. 
Bufinefs  is  then  increafed,  and  connexions  are 
complicated.  Men,  who  are  often  obliged,  from 
more  extenfive  affairs,  to  quit  their  manufaXures 
and  their  home,  are  under  the  neceffity  of  adding 
to  their  talents  the  vigilance  of  their  wives.  As 
the  habit  of  gallantry,  luxury,  and  diffipation, 
hath  not  yet  entirely  difgufted  them  of  folitary  or 
ferious  occupations,  they  devote  themfelves,  with- 
out referve,  and  with  fuccefs,  to  funXions  with 
which  they  think  themfelves  honoured.  The 
retirement  which  this  kind  of  life  requires,  ren- 
ders the  praXice  of  all  the  domeftic  virtues  dear 
and  familiar  to  them.  The  influence,  the  re- 
' fpeX,  and  the  attachment  of  all  thofe  that  are 
about  them,  are  the  reward  of  a conduX  fq 
eftimable. 

At  length  the  time  comes,  when  m.en  grow 
difgufted  of  labour  from  the  increafe  of  their 
fortunes.  Their  principal  care  is  to  prevent  time 
from  hanging  heavy  on  their  hands,  to  multiply 
their  amufements,  and  to  extend  their  enjoy- 
ments. At  this  period  the  women  are  eagerly 
fought  after  ; both  on  account  of  the  amiable  qua- 
lities they  hold  from  nature,  and  of  thofe  they  have 
feçeived  from  education*  Their  connexions  be- 
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come  more  extenfive,  fo  that  they  are  no  longer  ® 
fuited  for  a retired  life,  but  required  to  fliine  in  a 
more  brilliant  fcene.  When  introduced  upon 
the  ftage  of  the  world,  they  become  the  foul  of 
every  pleafure,  and  the  primum  mobile  of  the 
moft  important  affairs.  Supreme  happinefs  con- 
fifts  in  making  one’s  felf  agreeable  to  them,  and 
it  is  the  height  of  ambition  to  obtain  fome  diftinc- 
tion  from  them.  Then  it  is,  that  the  freedom 
which  exifts  between  the  two  fexes  in  a ftate  of 
nature  is  revived,  wiçh  this  remarkable  differ- 
ence, that  in  poliflied  cities  the  hu/band  is  often 
lefs  attached  to  his  wife,  and  the  wife  to  her 
hufband,  than  in  the  midft  of  the  forefts;  that 
their  offspring,  trufted,  at  the  inftant  of  their 
birth,  to  the  hands  of  mercenaries,  are  no  longer  a 
tie  i and  that  infidelity,  which  would  be  attended 
with  no  fatal  confequences  among  moff  favage 
people,  affe6ls  domeftic  tranquillity  and  happinefs 
amongft  civilized  nations;  where  it  is  one  of  the 
principal  fymptoms  of  general  corruption,  and 
of  the  extindlion  of  all  decent  affedlions. 

The  tyranny  exercifed  againft  the  women  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko,  ftill  more  than  in  the 
reft  of  the  New  World,  muft  be  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal caufes  of  the  depopulation  of  thefe  countries 
that  are  fo  much  favoured  by  nature.  Mothers 
have  contra6led  the  cuftom  of  deftroying  the 
daughters  they  bring  forth,  by  cutting  the  umbi- 
lical cord  fo  clofe  to  the  body,  that  the  children 
die  of  an  hcemorrhage.  Chriftianity  itfelf  hath  not 
even  been  able  to  put  a ftop  to  this  abominable 
jjfactice.  The  fad  is  confirmed  by  the  Jefuit 
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B yj®  ^ Gumillaj  who  being  informed  that  one  of  his 
converts  had  been  guilty  of  fuch  a murder,  went 
to  her  in  order  to  reproach  her  of  her  crime  in 
the  ftrongeft  terms.  The  woman  liftened  to  the 
emiffary  without  Ihewing  the  leaft  figns  of  emo- 
tion. When  he  had  finilhed  his  remonftrance, 
Ihe  defired  leave  to  anfwer  him,  which  ihe  did  in 
the  following  manner. 

“ Would  to  God,  O Father!  Would  to  God, 
that  at  the  inftant  of  my  birth,  'my  mother  had 
“ Ihewed  love  and  compaffion  enough  for  her 
child,  to  fpare  me  all  the  evils  I have  endured, 
and  thofe  I fliall  ftill  fuffer,  to  the  end  of  my 
“ life  1 Had  my  mother  deftroyed  me  at  my  birth, 
“ I fhould  have  died,  but  I fhould  not  have  been 
V fenfible  of  my  death  ; and  fhould  have  efcaped 
“ the  mod  miferable  of  conditions.  How  much 
have  I already  fulfered,  and  who  knows  what 
I have  ftill  to  undergo  ! 

“ Reprefent  to  thyfelf,  O Father,  the  troubles 
that  are  referved  for  an  Indian  woman  among 
thefe  Indians.  They  accompany  us  into  the 
fields  with  their  bow  and  arrows  ; while  we 
go  there,  laden  with  an  infant,  whom  we  carry 
“ in  a bafket,  and  another,  who  hangs  at  our 
bread.  They  go  to  kill  birds,  or  to  catch 
“fifhj  while  we  are  employed  in  digging  the 
ground,  and  after  having  gone  through  all  the 
‘‘  labours  of  the  culture,  are  obliged  alfo  to  bear 
thofe  of  the  harved.  They  return  in  the  even- 
ing  without  any  burthen,  and  we  bring  them 
roots  for  their  food,  and  maize  for  their  drink. 
As  foon  as  they  come  home,  they  go  and 

amufe 
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amufe  themfelves  with  their  friends  ; while 
“ we  are  fetching  wood  and  water  to  prepare 
''  for  their  fupper.  When  they  have  eaten, 
they  fall  afleep  ; and  we  pafs  almoft  the  whole 
night  in  grinding  the  maize,  and  in  preparing 
the  chica  for  them.  And  what  reward  have  we 
for  thefe  labours  ? They  drink  j and  when  they 
are  intoxicated,  they  drag  us  by  the  hair,  and 
“ trample  us  under  foot. 

O Father,  would  to  God  that  my  mother  had 
deftroyed  me  at  the  inllant  of  my  birth  ! Thou 
‘Mcnoweft,  thyfelf,  that  our  complaints  are  juft  j 
thou  haft  daily  inftances  before  thine  eyes  of 
**  the  truth  of  my  aftertions.  But  the  greateft 
misfortune  we  labour  under,  it  is  impoflible 
‘‘  thou  fhouldeft  know.  It  is  a melancholy  cir- 
cumftance  for  a poor  Indian  woman  to  fervc 
her  hufband  as  a Have  in  the  fields,  opprelTed 
with  fatigue,  and  at  home  deprived  of  tran- 
quillity  : but  it  is  a dreadful  thing,  when 
twenty  years  are  elapfed,  to  fee  him  take  ano- 
ther  woman,  whofe  judgment  is  not  formed. 
“ He  attaches  himfelf  to  her.  She  beats  our 
children  ; fhe  commands  us,  and  treats  us  as 
“ her  fervantsj  and  if  the  leaft  murmur  efcape 

us,  a flick  raifed Oh  ! Father, 

how  is  it  poftible  that  we  fhould  bear  this  con- 
“ dition  ? What  can  an  Indian  woman  do  better, 
“ than  to  prevent  her  child  from  living  in  a ftate 
of  flavery  infinitely  worfe  than  death  ? Would 
to  God,  O Father  ! I repeat  it,  that  my  mo- 
“ ther  had  conceived  affedion  enough  for  me  to 

“ bury 
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“ bury  mè  when  I was  born  ! My  heart  would 
''  not  have  been  thus  affliâ;ed  ; nor  would  mine 
“ eyes  have  been  accuftomed  to  tears.” 

The  Spaniards,  who  could  not  pay  attention 
to  all  the  regions  they  difcovered,  loft  fight  of  the 
Oroonoko.  They  did  not  attempt  to  fail  up  this 
river  again  ’till  the  year  1535,  when,  not  having 
found  there  the  mines  they  were  in  fearch  of,  they 
neglefted  it.  Neverthelefs,  the  few  who  had 
been  throw’n  upon  this  fpot,  devoted  themfelves 
with  fo  much  alTiduity  to  the  culture  of  tobacco, 
that  they  delivered  a few  cargoes  of  it  every  year 
to  the  foreign  veffels  which  came  to  purchafe  it. 
This  contraband  trade  was  prohibited  by  the 
mother-country,  and  this  weak  fettlement  was 
twice  plundered  by  enterprizing  pirates.  Thefe 
difafters  occafioned  it  to  be  forgotten.  It  was 
recalled  to  mind  again  in  1753.  The  commo- 
dore Nicholas  de  Yturiaga  was  fent  there.  This 
prudent  man  eftabliftied  a regular  fyftem  of 
government  in  the  colony,  that  had  formed  itfelf 
infenfibly  in  this  part  of  the  New  World. 

In  lyjiy  thirteen  villages  were  feen  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Oroonoko,  which  contained  four 
thoufand  two  hundred  and  nineteen  Spaniards, 
Meftees,  Mnlattoes,  or  Negroes  j four  hundred 
and  thirty-one  plantations  i and  twelve  thoufand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-four  oxen,  mules  or 
horfes. 

At  the  fame  period,  the  Indians,  who  had  been 
prevailed  upon  to  quit  their  favage  life,  were  dif- 
tributed  in  forty-nine  hamlets. 

The 
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The  five  of  thefe  which  had  been  under  the  b o o 

ViK 

diredlon  of  the  Jefuits,  computed  fourteen  him-  > 

dred  and  twenty-fix  inhabitants,  three  hundred 
and  forty-four  plantations,  and  nine  hundred' and 
fifty  heads  of  cattle. 

Eleven  of  them,  which  are  under  the  diredlion 
of  the  Francifcan  friars,  reckoned  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  inhabitants,  three  hundred 
and  five  plantations,  and  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
heads  of  cattle. 

Eleven  others,  which  are  under  the  direftioa 
of  the  Capucins  of  Arragon,  computed  two  thou- 
fand  two  hundred  and  eleven  inhabitants,  four 
hundred  and  feventy  plantations,  and  five  hun- 
dred and  feven  heads  of  cattle.  ' 

The  two  and  twenty  which  are  under  the  di- 
redion  of  the  Capucins  of  Catalonia,  reckoned 
fix  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  inhabit- 
ants, fifteen  hundred  and  ninety-two  plantations, 
and  forty-fix  thoufand  heads'of  cattle. 

This  amounted  in  the  whole  to  fixty-two  colo- 
nies, fixteen  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  twenty 
inhabitants,  three  thoufand  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two  plantations,  and  feventy-two  thoufand  three 
hundred  and  forty-one  heads  of  cattle. 

’Till  thefe  lafl  mentioned  times,  the  Dutch 
of  Curaçao  were  the  only  perfons  who  traded 
with  this  fettlcment.  They  fupplied  it’s  wants, 
and  were  paid  with  tobacco,  hides,  and  cattle. 

The  bargains  were  all  concluded  at  St.  Thomas, 
the  capital  of  the  colony.  The  Negroes  and  the 
Europeans  managed  their  own  affairs  j but  they 

were 
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were  the  miffionaries  alone  who  treated  for  their 
converts.  The  fame  arrangement  of  things  ftill 
fubfiftsj  although  for  fome  years  paft  the  compe- 
tition of  the  Spanifh  fhips,  hath  begun  to  keep 
away  the  fmuggling  veflels. 

It  is  pleafing  to  entertain  a hope,  that  thefe 
vaft  and  fertile  regions  will  at  length  emerge  frorrl 
the  (late  of  obfcurity  into  which  they  are  plunged, 
and  that  the  feeds  which  have  been  fow’n  there 
will  produce,  fooner  or  later,  abundant  fruits.  Be- 
tween a favage  life  and  a Hate  of  fociety,  there  is 
an  immenfe  defert  to  pafs  : but  from  the  infancy 
of  civilization,  to  the  full  vigour  of  trade,  there 
are  but  a few  Heps  to  take.  Time,  as  it  in- 
creafes  ftrength,  fhortens  diftances.  The  advan- 
tage that  might  be  obtained  from  the  labour  of 
thefe  new  colonies,  by  procuring  them  conve- 
niences, would  bring  riches  to  Spain, 

Behind  thefe  very  extenfive  coafts  of  which 
we  have  been  fpeaking,  and  in  the  inland  part  of 
the  country,  is  found  what  the  Spaniards  call  the 
New  kingdom  of  Grenada.  It’s  extent  is  pro- 
digious. It’s  climate  is  more  or  lefs  damp,  more 
or  lefs  cold,  more  or  lefs  hot,  and  more  or  lefs 
temperate,  according  to  the  diredtion  of  the 
branches  of  the  Cordeleirias  mountains  which  in- 
terfedt  the  different  parts  of  it.  Few  of  thefe 
mountains  are  fucceptible  of  cultivation  : but 
mofl  of  the  plains  and  valleys  that  feparate  them, 
exhibit  a fertile  foil. 

Kv  N before  the  conqueft,  the  country  was 
very  little  inhabited.  In  the  midft  of  the  favages 

that 
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that  wandered  over  it,  a nation  had  however  ® ® ^ 
been  formed  which  had  a religion,  a form  of  — ■** 
government,  and  which  pradifed  cultivation. 

This  nation,  though  inferior  to  the  Mexicans 
and  Peruvians,  had  raifed  itfelf  much  above  the 
other  people  of  America.  Neither  hillory  nor 
tradition  inform  us  in  what  manner  this  date  had 
been  created  -,  but  we  mull  fuppofe  that  it  hath 
exifted,  although  there  be  no  traces  remaining  of 
it’s  civilization. 

This  kingdom,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
call  it  fo,  was  called  Bogota.  Benalcazar, 
who  commanded  at  Quito,  attacked  it  in  1526, 
on  the  fouth  fide  j and  Quefada,  who  had  landed 
at  Saint  Martha,  attacked  it  on  the  north.  It 
was  to  be  fuppofed,  that  men  united  among 
themfelves,  accuftomed  to  fight  together,  and  led 
on  by  an  abfolute  chief,  would  make  fome  re- 
finance. This  they  accordingly  did  ; but  w^ere 
at  length  obliged  to  yield  to  tihe  valour,  the  arms, 
and  the  difeipline  of  the  Europeans.  The  two 
Spanllh  captains  had  the  glory,  fince  It  is  one, 
of  adding  one  large  pofleffion  to  thofe  with 
which  their  fovereigns  had  fiiffered  themfelves  to 
be  overloaded  in  this  New  Hemifphere.  In  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  the  provinces  m.ore  or  lefs  diftant 
from  this  central  point,  were  partly  fubjefled. 

We  fay  partly,  becaufe  fuch  is  the  natural  difpo- 
fition  of  the  country,  that  it  was  never  polfible  to 
fubdue  all  it’s  inhabitants  -,  and  that  thofe  among 
them  who  had  fubmitted  to 'the  yoke,  broke  it  as 
foon  as  they  had  the  courage  to  determine  refo- 
Jutely  about  it.  ,It  is  not  even  improbable,  that 
VoL.  IV.  n ■ moft 
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® ® ^ moft  of  them  would  have  taken  this  refolution, 

u, — had  they  been  employed  in  thofe  deftruftive  la- 
bours which  have  caufed  fuch  ravages  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  New  World. 

Some  writers  have  fpoken  with  almofl:  unex- 
ampled enthiifiafm,  of  the  riches  which  were  at 
pen,  Phat  derived  from  this  new  kingdom.  They  make 
what'it^"!  them  amount  to  a fum  capable  of  aftonifhing  the 
become.  minds  of  thofe  who  are  mofl  eager  of  the  mar- 
vellous. Never,  perhaps,  was  exaggeration 
ever  carried  fo  far.  If  the  reality  had  only  ap- 
proached near  to  the  fabulous  accounts,  this 
remarkable  profperity  would  have  been  recorded 
in  the  public  regifters,  as  well  as  the  ftate  of  all 
the  colonies  that  are  really  important.  Other 
monuments  could  have  perpetuated  the  remem- 
brance of  it.  Thefe  treafures  have  never  there- 
fore exifted  at  any  time,  except  under  the  pen  of 
a few  writers,  naturally  credulous,  or  who  fuf- 
fered  themfelves  to  be  feduced  by  the  hope  of 
adding  to  the  fplendour  with  which  their  country 
already  fhone. 

The  New  kingdom  furnifhes  at  prefent  the 
emerald,  a precious  ftone,  which  is  tranfparenr, 
and  of  a green  colour,  and  which  hath  no  greater 
degree  of  hardnefs  than  the  rock  cryftal. 

Some  countries  ofF.urope  furnifh  emeralds;  but 
they  are  of  a very  imperfeeft  kind,  and  in  little 
eftimation. 

It  was  for  a long  time  believed,  that  emeralds 
of  a bright  green  came  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  and 
it  is  on  this  account  that  they  have  been  called 
orientaU  This  opinion  hath  been  rejedled,  fince 
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thofe  who  fupported  it  have  not  been  able  to  ® ^ 

name  the  places  where  they  were  found.  It  is  » — 
now  certain  that  Afia  hath  never  fold  us  any  of 
thefe  jewels,  except  what  fhe  herfelf  had  received 
from  the  New  Hemifphere. 

These  beautiful  emeralds,  therefore,belorig  cer- 
tainly to  America  alone.  The  firft  conquerors  of 
Peru  found  a great  quantity  of  them,  which  they 
broke  on  anvils,  from  art  opinion  which  thefe  ad- 
venturers entertained,  that  they  would  not  break, 
if  they  were  fine.  This  lofs  became  the  more  fen- 
fibly  felt  through  the  impofiibility  of  difcovering 
the  mine  from  whence  the  Incas  had  draw’n  them. 

The  kingdom  of  New  Grenada  foon  fupplied  this 
deficiency*  This  diftrifl  fends  at  prefent  a lefs 
quantity  of  thefe  jewels,  whether  it  be  that  they 
are  become  more  fcarce,  or  that  they  are  lefs  in 
fafhion  in  our  climate  than  they  were.  But  gold 
comes  from  thence  in  greater  plenty,  and  it  is  fup- 
plied by  the  provinces  of  Popayan  and  Chaco* 

It  is  obtained  without  much  rifque,  and  at  no 
confiderable  expence. 

This  precious  metal,  which  in  other  parts 
muft  be  digged  out  of  the  entrails  of  rocks, 
mountains  and  precipices,  is  here  found  almoft 
at  the  furface  of  the  earth.  It  is  mixed  with  it, 
but  eafily  feparated  by  walkings,  more  or  lefs 
frequently  repeated.  The  negroes,  who  are 
never  employed  in  mines  of  any  depth,  becaufe 
■experience  hath  fhew’n,  that  the  cold  in  thefe 
mines  deftroyed  them  very  fait,  are  the  only  per- 
fons  burthened  with  thefe  troublefome  labours. 

The  cuftom  is,  that  the  fiaves  fhould  bring  to 
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^ their  mafters  a certain  quantity  of  gold.  All  they 
i can  colledl  above  this  quantity  belongs  to  them- 
felves,  as  alfo  what  they  find  upon  the  days 
confecrated  to  reft  by  religion  j but  undçr  the 
exprefs  condition,  tliat  they  fliall  provide  for 
their  fubfifteace  during  thefe  holy-days.  By 
thefe  arrangements,  the  moft  laborious,  the  moft 
frugal,  and  the  mo.ft  fortunate  amorig  thern,  are 
able,*fooner  or  later,  to  purchafe  their  liberty. 
Then  they  raifç  their  eyes  towards  the  Spai;iiards  : 
then  they  mix  their  b],o,od  with  that  of  thefe  proud 
conquerors. 

The  Court  of  Madrid  was  difiatisfied  that  a 
region,  tfte  natural  advantages  of  which  were 
continually  extolled,  fliould  furnifh  fo  few  ar- 
ticles, and  fo  little  of  each.  The  diftance  of  this 
immenfe  country  from  the  center  of  authority, 
eftablilhed  at  Lima  for  the  government  of  all 
South  America,  muft  have  been  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal caufes  of  this  inadivity.  A more  imme- 
diate fuperintendence  was  accordingly  given  to  if, 
in  order  to  communicate  more  motion  to  it,  and 
to  make  that  motion  n,iore  regular.  The  vice- 
xoyalty  of  Peru  was  divided  into  two  parts.  That 
which  vyas  eftablidred  in  1718:,  in  the  New  king- 
dom of  Grenada,  was,  formed  upon  the  North 
Sea,  of  aU  that  fpace  that  extends,  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  Mexico  to  the  Oroonoko  j and  upon  the 
South  Sea  of  that  fpace  which  begins  at  Veragua 
and  ends  at  Tumbez.  In  the  inland  parts  of  tire 
country  Quito  was  alfo  incorporated  in  it. 

This  new  arrangement,  though  prudent  and 
neceftarv,  did  not  at  firft  produce  the  great  ad- 
7 vantages- 
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vantages  that  were  exp6lcd  from  it.  Much  time 
is  required  to  form  good  diredlors;  and  more 
ftiil,  perhaps,  to  eftabiifli  order,  and  to  reftore 
to  labour  whole  generations,  enervated  by  con- 
tinuing for  two  centuries  in  a ftate  of  idlenefs 
and  libertinifm.  The  revolution  hath  however 
begun  to  take  place  ; and  Spain  already  receives 
fome  benefit  from  it. 

Half  of  the  gold  colle6led  in  the  colony  was 
fmuggled  to  foreigners  j and  it  was  chiefly  by 
the  rivers  Atrato  and  de  la  Hache,  that  this  clan- 
defline  trade  was  carried  on.  The  government 
have  made  themfelves  mailers  of  the  courfe  of  thefe 
rivers,  by  forts  properly  fituated,  Notwlthlland- 
ing  thefe  precautions,  the  fmuggling  will  Hill  con- 
tinue, as  long  as  the  Spaniards  and  their  neigh- 
bours fliall  find  their  interell  in  it;  but  it  will 
diminilli.  The  harbours  of  the  mother-country 
will  fend  a greater  quantity  of  merchandize,  and 
will  receive  more  metals. 

The  communication  between  one  province, 
one  city,  and  even  one  village  and  another,  was 
difficult  or  impracticable.  Every  traveller  was 
more  or  lefs  expofed  to  be  plundered,  or  maf- 
facred  by  the  independent  Indians.  Thele  ene- 
mies, who  were  formerly  implacable,  yield,  by 
degrees,  to  the  invitations  of  the  miffionaries 
who  have  the  courage  to  go  in  fearch  of  them, 
and  to  the  marks  of  benevolence  which  have  at 
length  fucceeded  to  the  cruelties  fo  generally 
pradlifed  in  the  New  World.  If  this  mild  fpirit 
Should  be  continued,  the  favages  of  this  region 
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® ° ^ may  one  day  become  all  civilized^  and  have  a fixed 

^ refidence. 

■ Notwithstanding  the  know’n  goodnefs  of 
great  part  of  the  territory,  feveral  of  the  provinces 
forming  the  New  kingdom,  ufed  to  draw  their 
fubfiftence  from  Europe  or  from  North  America. 
At  length  the  government  have  been  able  to 
prohibit  the  importation  of  foreign  flour  through- 
put the  extent  of  the  vice-royalty,  and  even  to 
furnifh  Cuba  with  fome.  When  the  means  fhall 
no  longer  be  wanting,  private  plantations  will  be 
eftabliflied  in  the  New  World  along  the  coafts; 
but  the  difficulty  and  the  dearnefs  of  tranfport, 
will  never  allow  the  inland  parts  of  their  country 
to  extend  their  harvefts  beyond  what  is  required 
for  local  confumption.  The  chief  wifli  of  the 
people  who  inhabit  thefe  parts,  is  generally  con- 
fined to  the  extenfion  of  the  mines. 

Every  thing  announces  that  thefe  mines  are, 
in  a manner,  innumerable  in  the  New  kingdom. 
The  quality  of  the  foil  points  them  out.  The 
almofl  daily  earthquakes  that  happen  there  are 
Owen  to  them.  It  is  from  them  that  the  gold 
muft  flow,  which  the  rivers  habitually  carry  along 
with  them  ; and  it  is  from  them  that  the  gold 
came,  which  the  Spaniards,  at  their  firfl;  arrival 
in  the  New  World,  took  from  the  favages  on  the 
the  coafts  in  fuch  great  quantities.  Thefe  are 
not  mere  conjeilures  at  Maraquita,  at  Mufo,  at 
Pampeluna,  at  Tacayma,  and  at  Canaverales. 
The  great  mines  that  are  found  there  are  going 
tp  be  opened  j and  it  is  hoped  they  will  not  be 
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Jels  abundant  than  thofe  of  the  valley  of  Neyva,  ® ^ 

which  for  fome  time  part  have  been  worked  with  ’ — w — -! 
fo  much  fuccefs.  Thefe  new  treafures  will  all 
unite  themfelves  to  thofe  of  Chaco  and  Popayan 
in  Santa  Fè  de  Bogota,  the  capital  of  the  vice-? 
royalty. 

The  city  is  lltnated  at  the  foot  of  a fteep  and 
cold  mountain,  at  the  entrance  of  a vaft  and 
luperb  plain.  In  1774,  it  contained  feventeen 
hundred  and  feventy  houfes,  three  thoufand  two 
hundred  and  forty-fix  families,  and  fixteen  thou- 
fand two  hundred  and  thirty-three  inhabitants. 

^ Population  muft  necelTarily  increafe  there,  fince 
it  is  the  feat  of  government,  the  place  where  the 
coin  is  ftricken,  the  ftaple  of  trade;  and  laftly, 
fince  it  is  the  refidence  of  an  archbifhop,  whofe 
immediate  jurifdidtion  extends  over  thirty-one 
Spanifii  villages,  which  are  called  towns  ; over 
one  hundred  and  ninety-five  Indian  colonies,  an- 
tiently  fubdued;  and  over  eight  and  twenty  mif? 
fions,  efiabliflied  in  modern  times.  This  arch- 
bifhop  hath  likewife,  as  metropolitan,  a fort  of 
infpedtion  over  the  diocefes  of  Quito,  of  Panama, 
of  Caraccas,  pf  Saint  Martha,  and  of  Carthagena. 

It  is  by  this  laft  place,  though  at  the  difiance  of 
one  hundred  leagues,  and  by  the  river  Magda- 
lena, that  Santa  Fé  keeps  up  it’s  communica- 
tion with  Europe,  The  fame  route  ferves  for 
Quito. 

This  province  is  of  immenfe  extent;  but  the 
greateft  part  of  this  vafi:  fpace  is  full  of  forefts,  laritiesin 
moralTcs,  and  deferts,  in  which  we  meet  with  of  Quito. 
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nothing  but  a few  wandering  favages,  at  great 
intervals  of  diftance.  The  only  part  that  can 
properly  be  faid  to  be  occupied,  and  governed 
by  the  Spaniards,  is  a valley  of  fourlcore  leagues 
in  length,  and  fifteen  in  breadth,  formed  by  two 
branches  of  the  Cordeleras. 

This  is  one  of  the  finefl;  countries  in  the  world. 
Even  in  the  center  of  the  torrid  zone,  fpring  here 
is  perpetual.  Nature  hath  combined,  under  the 
line  that  covers  fo  many  feas  and  fo  little  land, 
every  circumflance  that  could  moderate  the  ar- 
dent heat  of  that  beneficent  conftellation,  which 
is  the  caufe  of  univerfal  fertility  : thefe  are,  the 
elevation  of  the  globe  in  this  fummit  of  it’s 
fphere  j the  vicinity  of  mountains  of  immenfe 
height  and  extent,  and  always  covered  with 
fnows  i and  continual  winds  which  refrefh  the 
country  the  whole  year,  by  interrupting  the  force 
of  the  perpendicular  rays  of  heat.  Neverthelefs, 
after  a morning  which  is  ufually  delightful,  va- 
pours begin  to  arife  about  one  or  two  o’clock  in 
the  forenoon.  The  fky  is  covered  with  gloomy 
clouds,  which  are  changed  into  ftorms.  Then 
the  whole  atmofphere  is  illuminated,  and  appears 
to  be  fet  on  fire  by  lightning}  and  the  thunder 
makes  the  mountains  refound  with  a terrible 
noife.  To  thefe,  dreadful  earthquakes  are  fome- 
times  added  : at  other  times  rain  or  funfhine 
prevails  without  intermiiïion  for  fifteen  days  to- 
gether } and  then  there  is  an  univerfal  confter- 
natiofi.  The  excefs  of  moifture  fpoils  what  is 
low’n,  and  drought  produces  dangerous  dif- 
cafes. 


But, 
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But,  if  we  except  thefe  unhappy  accidents, 
which  are  extremely  rare,  the  climate  is  one  of 
the  mofl:  wholefome.  The  air  is  fo  pure,  that 
thofe  naufeous  infefts  are  there  unknow’n  which 
infeft  almoft  the  whole  of  America.  Though 
licentioufnefs  and  negleft  render  venereal  com- 
plaints here  almoft  general,  the  people  fuffer 
very  little  fronn  them.  Thofe  who  have  inherited 
this  contagious  diftemper,  or  who  have  acquired 
it,  grow  old  equally  without  danger  and  without 
inconvenience. 

The  moifture  and  the  acftion  of  the  fun  being 
continual,  and  always  fufficient  to  unfold  'and 
ftrengthen  the  fhoots,  the  agreeable  picture  of 
the  three  moft  beautiful  feafons  of  the  year  is 
continually  prefented  to  the  eye  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. In  proportion  as  the  grafs  withers,  frefti 
grafs  fprings  up  ; and  the  enamel  of  the  meadows 
is  hardly  paft,  but  it  appears  afrefli.  The  trees 
are  inceflantly  covered  with  green  leaves,  adorned 
with  odoriferous  flowers,  and  always  laden  with 
fruit  j the  colour,  form,  and  beauty  of  which  are 
continually  varying  in  all  their  feveral  progreffive 
ftates,  from  their  firft  appearance  to  their  matu- 
■ rity.  The  corn  advances  in  the  fame  progreflion 
of  fertility  that  is  always  renewing.  At  one  view 
one  may  behold  the  new-fow’n  feed  fpringing  up, 
fome  that  is  grow’n  larger  and  fpiked  with  ears, 
fome  turning  yellow,  and  fome  undçr  the  reaper’s 
feythe.  The  whole  year  is  pafled  in  fowing  and 
reaping,  within  the  compafs  of  the  fame  horizon. 
This  conftant  variety  depends  on  the  diverfity  of 
the  expofures. 


Accordingly, 
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Accordingly,  this  is  the  mofl:  populous  part 
of  the  continent  of  America.  There  are  ten  or 
twelve  thoufand  inhabitants  at  St.  Michael  d’lbar- 
ra.  Eighteen  or  twenty  thoufand  at  Otabalo.  Ten 
or  twelve  thoufand  at  Latacunga.  Eighteen  or 
twenty  thoufand  at  Riobamba,  Eight  or  ten 
thoufand  at  Hambato.  From  five  and  twenty  to 
thirty  thoufand  at  Cuenca.  Ten  thoufand  at 
Loxa,  and  fix  thoufand  at  Zaruma.  The  coun- 
try places  do  not  afford  a lefs  number  of  men  than 
the  towns. 

Population  would  certainly  be  lefs  confider- 
able,  if,  as  in  many  other  places,  the  people 
had  been  buried  in  the  mines.  Numberlefs 
writers  have  blamed  the  inhabitants  of  this  diftri6t 
for  not  having  continued  to  work  the  mines  that 
were  opened  at  the  time  of  the  conquefl,  and  for 
having  neglefled  thofe  that  have  been  fuccelfively 
difcovered.  This  reproach  appears  to  be  ill- 
founded  to  enlightened  perfons,  who  have  an 
opportunity  of  examining  nearly  into  thefe  mat- 
ters. Their  opinion  in  general  is,  that  the  mines 
of  this  diftridl  are  not  fufficiently  plentiful  to  de-- 
fray  the  neceffary  expences  of  working  them. 
We  fhall  not  pretend  to  decide  upon  this  difpute. 
Ncverthelefs,  if  we  do  but  juft  confider  the  paftion 
which  the  Spaniards  have  always  fhew’n  for  the 
kind  of  wealth,  which,  without  any  labour  on  their 
parts,  coft  nothing  more  than  the  blood  of  their 
Oaves,  we  fhall  be  induced  to  think,  that  nothing 
but  a total  impoflibility,  evinced  by  repeated  ex- 
periençcj  ca,n  have  determined  them  to  refift  their 
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natural  propenfity,  and  the  urgent  folicitations  of 
the  mother-country. 

In  the  country  of  Quito,  the  manufaflures 
keep  thofe  perfons  employed,  who  in  other  parts 
are  enervated  by  the  mines.  Many  hats,  cottons, 
and  coarfe  woollen  cloths  are  fabricated  there. 
With  the  produce  of  the  quantity  of  thefe  articles, 
confumed  in  the  different  countries  of  South 
America,  Quito  paid  for  the  wines,  brandy,  and 
oils,  which  it  was  not  allowed  to  procure  from  it’s 
only  foil  ; for  the  dried  and  fait  fifli  that  came 
from  the  coaffs  i for  the  foap,  made  of  goat’s 
greafe,  that  was  fupplied  by  Piura  and  Trufcillo; 
for  the  crude  or  wrought  iron  that  was  wanted  for 
it’s  manufaélures  j and  for  the  fmall  quantity  that 
it  was  poffible  it  Ihould  confume  of  the  merchan- 
dize of  our  hemifphere.  Thefe  refources  have 
been  confiderably  leffened,  fince  manufadlures  of 
the  fame  kind  have  been  eftablifhed  in  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces  j and  efpecially  fince  the  fupe- 
rior  cheapnefs  of  the  European  cottons  and  linens 
hath  extended  the  ufe  of  them  in  a fingular  man- 
ner. Accordingly,  the  country  is  fallen  into  the 
moft  extreme  ftate  of  mifery. 

It  will  never  emerge  from  this  fituation  by  it’s 
provifions.  Not  but  that  it’s  fields  are  in  general 
covered  with  fugar  canes,  with  all  forts  of  corn, 
with  delicious  fruits,  and  with  numerous  flocks. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a foil  fp  fertile,  and 
cultivated  with  fo  little  expence  ^ but  nothing 
that  it  furniffies  can  fupply  foreign  markets. 
It’s  natural  riches  muft  be  confumed  upon  the 
fame  territory  that  hath  produced  them.  The 
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bark  is  it’s  only  produélion  which  it  has  hitherto 
been  poITible  to  export. 

The  tree  which  yields  this  precious  remedy 
the  province  hath  a ftteight  ftem,  and  rifes  to  a confiderable 
Reflations  height  when  left  to  itfelf.  It’  trunk  and  it’s 
branches  are  proportioned  to  it’s  height.  The 
leaves,  which  are  oppofite,  and  connefted  at  their 
bafe  by  an  intermediary  membrane  or  ftipula, 
are  of  an  oval  figure,  fpread  out  at  the  lower 
part,  and  acute  at  their  apex  ; they  are  very 
Imooth  and  of  a beautiful  green.  From  the 
axillæ  of  the  upper  leaves,  which  are  fmaller, 
arife  cl  lifters  of  flowers',  refembling,  at  firft:  fight, 
thofe  of  the  lavender.  Their  calix,  which  is 
Ihort,  hath  five  divifions.  The  corolla  forms  an 
elongated  tube,  blueifli  on  the  outfide,  and  red 
within  j it  is  filled  with  five  ftamina,  'fpread  out 
at  the  upper  part,  and  divided  into  five  lobes 
finely  dentated.  It  bears  upon  a piftil,  which 
being  furmounted  with  a Angle  ftyle,  occupies 
the  fundus  of  the  calix,  and  becomes  with  it  a 
dry  fruit,  truncated  at  the  upper  extremity,  and 
divided  longitudinally  into  two  half-pods  full  of 
feeds,  and  lined  with  a membranous  expan- 
fion. 

This  tree  grows  upon  the  flope  of  mountains. 
The  only  precious  part  of  it  is  the  bark,  know’n 
by  it’s  febrifuge  qualities,  and  which  requires  no 
other  preparation  than  that  of  drying.  The 
thickeft  was  preferred,  ’till  repeated  analyfes  and 
experiments  had  fiiew’n,  that  the  thinneft  poirefled 
moft  virtue. 


The 
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The  inhabitants  diftinguifh  three  fpecies,  or 
rather  three  varieties  of  bark.  The  yellow  and 
the  red,  which  are  in  equal  eftiination,  and  differ 
only  in  the  depth  of  their  colour  j and  the  white, 
which  being  of  a much  inferior  quality,  is  not  in 
great  requeff.  It  is  diftinguifhed  by  it’s  leaf 
being  lefs  fmooth  and  rounder,  it’s  f!ov/er  whiter, 
it’s  feed  larger,  and  it’s  bark  white  on  the  out- 
fide.  The  bark  of  the  good  fpecies  is  generally 
brown,  brittle,  and  rough  on  it’s  furface,  with 
cracks  upon  it. 

Upon  the  borders  of  the  river  Maragnon,  the 
country  of  Jaen  furnidies  a great  deal  of  white 
bark  : but  it  was  imagined,  for  a long  time,  that 
the  yellow  and  the  red  were  found  no  where  but 
upon  the  territory  of  Loxa,  a town,  founded  in 
1546,  by  Captain  Alonzo  de  Mercadillo.  The 
moft  efteemed  was  that  which  grew  at  the  di(- 
tance  of  tv/o  leagues  from  this  place,  upon  the 
mountain  of  Cajaniima;  and  no  longer  than  fifty 
years  ago,  the  merchants  ufed  to  endeavour  to 
prove  by  certificates,  that  the  bark  which  they 
fold  came  from  that  celebrated  fpot.  In  endea- 
vouring to  increafe  the  quantity  colleclcd,  the 
old  trees  W'ere  deftroyed,  and  the  new  ones  were 
not  fuffered  to  come  to  their  complete  growth  } 
fo  that  the  talleft  of  them  are  at  prefent  fcarce 
three  toifes  high.  This  fcarcity  occafioned  the 
trees  to  be  fearched  for  in  other  places.  At 
length  the  fame  tree  was  difeovered  at  Riobamba, 
at  Cuença,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loxa.j  and 
Hill  more  recently  at  Bogota  in  the  New  King- 
dom. 
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The  bark  was  know’n  at  Rome  in  1639.  Thé 
Jefuits,  who  had  brought  it  therCj  diftributed  it 
gratis  to  the  poor,  and  fold  it  at  an  exorbitant 
price  to  the  rich.  The  year  following,  John  dé 
Vega,  phyfician  to  a vice-queen  of  Peru,  who 
had  experienced  the  falutary  effefls  of  it,  efta- 
bliflied  it  in  Spain  at  a hundred  crowns  a pound  *. 
This  remedy  foon  acquired  great  reputation, 
which  it  maintained  till  the  inhabitants  of  Loxa, 
not  being  able  to  fupply  the  demands  that  were 
made  on  them,  thought  of  mixing  other  barks 
with  that  for  which  there  was  fo  much  demand. 
This  fraud  diminifhed  the  confidence  that  had 
been  placed  in  the  bark.  The  meafures  taken 
by  the  court  of  Madrid  to  remedy  fo  dangerous 
an  impofition,  were  not  entirely  fuccefsful.  The 
late  difcoveries  have  been  more  effeflual  than 
authority,  in  putting  a flop  to  this  adulteration. 
Accordingly,  the  ufe  of  the  remedy  hath  become 
more  general,  efpecially  in  England. 

‘ It  is  a generally  received  opinion,  that  the  na- 
tives of  the  country  were  very  antiently  acquaint- 
ed with  the  bark,  and  that  they  had  recourfe  to 
it’s  virtues  in  intermittent  fevers.  It  was  fimply 
infufed  in  water,  and  the  liquor  given  to  the 
patient  to  drink,  free  of  the  refiduum.  M. 
Jofeph  de  Juflieu  taught  them  to  make  the  ex- 
tra(5l  from  it,  the  ufe  of  which  is  much  preferable 
to  that  of  the  bark  in  kind. 

This  Botanift,  the  moft  intelligent  of  thofe, 
whom  their  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  natural 
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hiftory  hath  carried  into  the  Spaniih  pofleffions 
in  the  New  World,  had  formed  a much  more 
extenfive  plan.  He  went  over  moft  of  the  moun- 
tains of  South  America  with  incredible  fatigues, 
and  was  juft  going  to  enrich  Europe  with  the 
valuable  difcoveries  he  had  made,  when  his  pa- 
pers were  ftolen  from  him.  An  excellent  me>^ 
mory  might  partly  have  repaired  this  misfortune j 
but  he  was  alfo  deprived  of  this  refource.  There 
was  great  want  of  a phyfician  and  an  engineer  in 
Peru.  M.  de  Juffieu  poflelTed  all  the  knowlege 
which  thefe  two  profeffions  required,  and  the 
government  of  the  country  called  upon  him  to 
employ  his  talents  in  this  double  capacity.  Thefe 
new  employments  were  accompanied  with  fo 
many  contradi<51:ions,  fo  much  difguft  and  in- 
gratitude, that  this  excellent  man  could  not  bear 
up  againft  them.  His  mind  w’^as  totally  deranged, 
when,  in  1771,  he  was  embarked,  without  for- 
tune, for  a country  which  he  had  quitted  fix  and 
thirty  years.  Neither  the  government  which  had 
fent  him  to  the  other  hemifphere,  nor  that  which 
had  detained  him  there,  condefeended  to  take 
any  care  of  his  future  deftinyj  which  would  in- 
deed have  been  deplorable,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  tendernefs  of  a brother,  as  refpedlable  for  his 
virtues  as  celebrared  for  his  knowlege.  The 
worthy  nephev/s  of  M.  Bernard  de  Juffieu  have 
inherited  their  uncle’s  attention  to  this  unfortu- 
nate traveller,  who  died  in  1779.  May  this 
condu6l  of  a family,  whofe  name  is  illuftrious  in 
the  fciences,  ferve  as  a model  to  all  thofe, 
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® ^ who,  either  for  their  happinefs  or  their  misfor- 


tune, apply  themfelves  to  the  cultivation  of  lite- 
rature ! 

M.  Joseph  de  Jussieu,  who  found  that  the 
people  had  received  with  docility  the  inftruilions 
he  had  given  them  refpeding  the  bark,  endea- 
voured alfo  to  perfuade  them  to  improve  by  con- 
fiant and  regular  attention,  the  wild  cocliineal 
which  the  country  itfelf  fupplied  their  manufac- 
tures with,  and  the  coarfe  cinnamon  which  they 
drew  from  Quixos  and  Macas  : but  his  advice 
hath  hitherto  had  no  effeâ:,  whether  it  be  that 
thefe  produdlions  have  not  been  found  fufceptible 
of  any  improvement,  or  whether  no  pains  have 
been  taken  to  bring  it  about. 

The  laft  conje61ure  will  appear  the  moft  pro- 
bable to  thofe  who  have  a proper  idea  of  the 
mafters  of  the  country.  Still  more  generally  than 
the  other  Spanifh  Americans,  they  live  in  a date 
of  idlenefs  from  which  nothing  can  roule  them, 
and  in  debaucheries  which  no  motive  can  inter- 
rupt. Thefe  manners  are  more  particularly 
the  manners  of  the  perfons,  whofe  refidence, 
from  birth,  employments,  or  fortune,  is  fixed 
in  the  city  of  Quito,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
and  very  agreeably  built  upon  the  declivity  of  the 
celebrated  mountain  of  Pitchincha.  Fifty  thou- 
fand  Meftees,  Indians,  or  Negroes,  allured  by 
thefe  feducing  examples,  alfo  infeft  this  fpot 
with  their  vices,  and  in  particular  carry  their 
pafllon  for  rum,  and  for  gaming,  to  an  excels 
that  is  unknow’n  in  the  other  great  cities  of  the 
New  World. 

But 
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But,  in  order  to  relieve  our  imagination  from 
fuch  a number  of  diftrelTing  pi6tures,  which, 
perhaps,  have  too  much  engaged  our  attention, 
let  us  for  a moment  quit  thefe  bloody  fcenes, 
and  let  us  enter  into  Peru,  fixing  our  contem- 
plation upon  thofe  frightful  mountains,  where 
learned  and  bold  aftronomers  went  to  meafure  the 
figure  of  the  earth.  Let  us  indulge  ourfelves  in 
thofe  fenfations  which  they  undoubtedly  expe- 
rienced, and  which  every  traveller,  learned  or 
ignorant,  muft  experience,  wherever  nature  pre- 
fents  him  with  fuch  a fcene.  Let  us  even  be 
allowed  to  throw  out  fome  general  conjectures 
refpeéting  the  formation  of  mountains. 

At  the  fight  of  thofe  enormous  mafles,  which, 
rife  to  fuch  prodigious  heights  above  the  humble 
furface  of  the  earth,  where  almofi:  all  mankind 
have  fixt  their  refidence  j of  thofe  malTes,  which, 
on  one  fpot  are  crowned  with  impenetrable  and 
antient  forefts,  that  have  never  refounded  with 
the  ftroke  of  the  hatchet,  and  which  prefent,  on 
another,  nothing  more  than  a barren  and  dreary 
furface  i which  in  one  country  reign  in  fedate 
and  filent  majefty,  that  flops  the  cloud  in  it’s 
courfe,  and  breaks  the  impetuofity  of  the  wind; 
while  in  another,  they  keep  the  traveller  at 
diftance  from  their  fummits  by  ramparts  of  ice 
that  furround  them,  from  the  center  of  which 
volleys  of  flame  iffue  forth  j or  frighten  him  who 
attempts  to  afcend  them,  with  horrid  and  con- 
cealed caverns  digged  on  each  fide  : malTes, 
fevcral  of  which  give  vent  to  impetuous  torrents 
defcending  with  dreadful  noife  from  their  open 
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fides,  or  to  rivers,  dreams,  fountains,  and  boil- 
ing fprings  j all  of  them  fpreading  their  refrefhing 
lhade  over  the  plains  that  furround  them,  and 
affording  them  a fucceffive  fhelter  againfl:  the 
heat  of  the  fun,  from  the  moment  that  luminary 
gilds  their  tops  at  the  time  of  it’s  rifing,  ’till 
that  of  it’s  fetting  : at  this  afpeft,  I fay,  every 
man  is  fixt  with  aftonifhment,  and  the  inquirer 
into  nature  is  led  into  refleélions. 

He  aflcs  himfelf,  who  it  is  that  hath  given  birth 
here  to  Vefuvius,  to  Etna,  to  the  Appenines, 
and  here  to  the  Cordeleras  ? Thefe  mountains, 
are  they  as  old  as  the  world,  have  they  been 
produced  in  an  inftant,  or  is  the  ftony  particle 
that  is  detached  from  them  more  antient  than 
they  are  ? Can  they  be  the  bones  of  a flceleton, 
of  which  the  other  terreftial  fubftances  are  the 
flefh  ? Are  they  diflincfl  maffes,  or-  do  they  hold 
together  by  one  great  common  trunk  of  which 
they  are  fo  many  branches,  and  which  ferves  as  a 
foundation  to  themfelves,  and  as  a bafis  for  every 
thing  that  covers  them  ? 

If  we  agree  with  one  philofopher:  The 

center  of  the  earth  being  occupied  by  an  im- 
menfe  refervoir  of  waters,  the  fub dance  that 
“ contained  them  fuddenly  burd.  The  catarafts 
“ of  the  fky  were  immediately  opened,  and 
the  whole  globe  was  confounded  and  funk 
“ under  water.  The  fabulous  account  of  chaos 
was  renewed,  and  the  earth  did  not  begin  to- 
extricate  itfelf  from  this  date,  ’till  the  time 
when  the  different  materials  precipitated,  ac-- 
cording  to-the  laws  of  gravity,  by  which  they* 
'•  j-  . ' “ were 
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were  fucceflively  impelled  ; the  layers  of  thefe 
feveral  heteregeneous  fubftances  were  heaped 
one  upon  another,  and  raifed  their  fummits 
above  the  furface  of  the  waters,  which  went  to 
“ dig  a bed  for  themfelves  in  the  plains.” 

Another  philofopher  obferves  : That  thefé 

**  caufes  are  inlufficient  to  explain  this  phæno- 
‘‘  menon,  without  the  intervention  and  approach 
of  a comet,  which  he  calls  forth  from  the  vaft 
regions  of  fpace  where  thefe  bodies  lofe  them- 
“ felves.  The  column  of  waters,  he  fays^  which 
this  comet  drew  along  with  it,  was  joined 
by  thofe  which  rofe  from  the  ftibterranean 
abyfs,  and  thofe  which  defcended  from  the 
“ atmofphere.  The  adtion  of  the  comet  made 
them  rife  above  the  higheft  mountains,  which 
were  already  exifting  j and  from  the  fediment 
‘‘  of  this  deluge  they  were  reproduced.” 

A THIRD  writer  treats  all  thefe  opinions  as 
idle  dreams,  and  fays  : Let  us  caft  our  eyes 

“ around  us,  and  we  fliall  fee  the  mountains 
“ rifing  frorn  the  very  element  that  deftroys 
them.  It  is  fire  which  hardens  the  foft  layers 
“ of  the  earth  j it  is  that,  which,  afiifted  in  it’s 
expanfion  by  air  and  by  water,  throws  them 
up,  and  drives  their  fummits  into  the  clouds  5 
**  it  is  that  which  burfts  them  and  forms  their 
“ immenfe  caldrons*  Every  mountain  is  a 
volcano,  which  is  either  preparing,  or  hath 
ceafed.” 

These  opinions  are  again  contradifled  by  a 
moft  eloquent  modern  writer,  the  charms  of 
whofe  language,  while  I liften  to  it,  fcarce  leave 
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me  at  liberty  to  judge  of  his  opinion.  He  fays: 
“ In  the  beginning  there  were  no  mountains. 
” The  furface  of  the  globe  was  uniformly  co- 
‘‘  vered  with  waters^  which  were  not,  however, 
“ in  a ftate  of  reft.  The  aflion  of  the  fatellite 
that  accompanies  the  earth  agitated  them,  even 
“ to  their  greateft  depth,  with  the  motion  of 
ebb  and  flow  which  we  now  fee  impreflcd 
“ upon  them.  At  each  ofcillatory  motion,  thefe 
“ waters  dragged  along  with  them  a portion  of 
fediment,  which  they  depofited  upon  a pre- 
ceding  portion.  It  is  from  thefe  depofits, 
continued  through  a long  feries  of  ages,  that 
the  layers  of  the  earth  have  been  formed  j and 
‘‘  the  enormous  maflTes,  that  aftonifh  us,  are  thefe 
layers  accumulated.  Time  is  nothing  to  na- 
ture  j and  the  flighteft  caufe,  adting  un- 
“ interruptedly,  is  capable  of  producing  the 
greateft  efledts.  The  imperceptible  and 
continued  adlion  of  the  waters  hath  there- 
fore  formed  the  mountains;  and  it  is  the  ftill 
“ more  imperceptible,  and  not  lefs  continued, 
“ action  of  a vapour  that  foftens  them,  and  of  a 
" v/ind  that  dries  them  up,  which  lowers  them 
from  day  to  day,  and  will  at  length  reduce 
them  to  a level  with  the  plains.  Then  the 
waters  will  again  be  fpread  uniformly  over  the 
equal  furface  of  the  earth.  Then  the  firft 
phænomenon  will  be  renewed  ; and  who 
“ knows  how  often  the  mountains  have  been  de- 
ftroyed  and  reproduced  ?” 

At  thefe  words  the  Obferver  Lehmann  fmiles, 
and,  prefenting  to  me  the  book  of  the  Jewifli 

Legiflator, 
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Legiflaror,  together  with  his  own,  fays  to  me  : ^ ^ 

Refpect  this  book,  and  condelcend  to  call 
thin€  eyes  upon  mine.”  Lehmann  liath  ex- 
plained, in  his  third  volume  of  his  Art  of  Mines, 
his  ideas  upon  the  formation  of  the  layers  of  the 
earth,  and  upon  the  produdions  of  mountains. 

His  fyftem  is  founded  on  confiant  and  repeated 
obfervations  made  by  himfelf,  with  a very  un- 
common degree  of  fagacity,  and  with  a labour, 
the  afliduity  of  which  we  can  fcarce  conceive. 

They  comprehend  the  I'pace  from  the  frontiers 
of  Poland  to  the  borders  of  the  Rhine.  The 
analogy  which  renders  them  applicable  to  feveral 
other  regions,  recommends  the  knowlege  of 
them  to  men  who  are  (ludions  of  natural  hiftoryj 
and  although  he  attributes  the  formation  of  the 
layers  of  the  earth  to  a deluge,  the  fa6ls  with 
which  he  fupports  his  arguments  are  not  the  lefs 
certain,  nor  his  difeoveries  the  lefs  interefting. 

He  diftinguiflies  three  kinds  of  mountains. 

The  antidiluvian,  or  primitive;  the  poft-dilu 
vian,  and  the  modern.  The  firft,  which  are 
of  different  elevation,  are  the  highefl.  They 
are  feldom  found  diflinft,  but  are  ufually  formed 
into  chains.  The  declivity  of  them  is  fteep. 

They  are  furrounded  on  all  fides  by  the  poft- 
diluvian  mountains,  or  fuch  as  are  compofed  of 
layers.  The  fubftance  of  them  is  more  homoge- 
neous ; the  portions  of  them  lefs  different,  their 
beds  are  always  perpendicular,  and  thicker. 

Their  roots  defeend  to  a depth  which  is  flill  un- 
know’n.  The  ores  they  contain,  run  in  the 
longitudinal  diredion  of  the  mountain.  Thofc 
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in  the  polldiluvian  mountains  are  difpofed  in- 
layers  : which  are  formed  of  different  fubftances. 
The  lafl;  of  thefe,  or  that  which  is  at  the  bafis,  is 
always  of  coal.  The  firff,  or  that  which  is 
neareft  the  fiimmit,  always  furniflies  fait  fprings. 
The  mountains  never  fail  to  terminate  in  the  for- 
mer. They  fupply  copper,  lead,  quickfilver, 
iron,  and  even  filver,  but  in  leaves.,  and  capil- 
laceous.  But  they  would  deceive  our  avidity 
jf  we  expedted  to  find  gold  in  them.  The  moun- 
tains which  produce  this  metal  are  the  work  of  a 
fdeluge. 

The  modern  mountains  produced  by  fire, 
by  water,  and  by  an  infinite  number  of  va- 
rious and  recent  accidents,  exhibit  in  their  in- 
ternal parts,  nothing  but  broken  layers,  a con- 
fufed  mixture  of  all  kinds  of  fubftances,  and  all 
the  marks  of  fubverfion  and  diforder. 

It  is  in  vain  that  nature  had  concealed  the 
precious  metals  in  the  midft  of  thefe  hard 
and  moft  compaft  maffes  ; our  cupidity  hath 
broken  them.  This  circumftance,  however, 
would  not  call  for  our  cenfure,  if  we  could  fay 
of  the  men  employed  in  thefe  dreadful  labours, 
what  \féi  read  of  them  in  Cafliodorus  : They 

go  down  poor  into  the  mines,  and  come  out 
of  them  wealthy.  They  enjoy  a kind  of  riches 
which  no  man  dares  to  take  away  from  them. 
They  are  the  only  perfons  whole  fortune  is 
' neither  fullied  by  rapine  or  mean  nefs.”  * 

Europeans,  reflect  upon  what  this  judicious 
writer  adds  : ‘f  To  acquire  gold  by  facrificing 
V is  a crirne.  To  go  in  fearch  of  it  acrofs 
’ ' ’ - ' the 
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'''  the  perils  of  the  fea,  is  a folly.  To  arnafs  it 
" by  corruption  and  vices,  is  bafe.  The  only 
‘‘  profits  that  are  juft  and  honeft,  are  thofe  that 
are  acquired  without  injury  to  any  perfon  ; 
and  we  never  can  poftefs,  without  remorfe, 
**  what  we  have  obtained  at  the  expence  of  other 
‘‘  men’s  happinef§.” 

And  you,  in  order  to  have  gold,  you  have 
gone  acrofs  the  feas.  In  ordsf-  to  have  gold, 
you  have  invaded  other  countries.  In  order  to 
have  gold,  you  have  maffacred  the  greateft  part 
of  the  inhabitants.  In  order  to  have  gold,  you 
have  precipitated  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
thofe  whom  your  daggers  had  fpared.  In  order 
to  have  gold,  you  have  introduced  upon  the  earth 
the  infamous  trade  of  mankind  and  flavery.  In 
order  to  have  gold,  you  repeat  the  fame  crimes 
every  day.  May  the  chimerical  idea  of  Lazarro 
Moro  be  realized  ; and  may  fubterraneous  flames 
fet  on  fire  at  once  all  thofe  mountains  of  which 
you  have  made  fo  many  dungeons,  where  inno- 
cence expifes,  for  feveral  ages  paft  ! 

This  curfe  would  firft  fall  upon  the  Corde- 
leras,  or  Andes,  which  cut  almoft  the  whole  of 
America-  through  it’s  length,  and  the  different 
branches  of  which  extend  themfelves  irregularly 
in  it’s  breadth.  It  is  particularly  under  the  Line, 
and  at  Peru,  that  thefe  mountains  awe  us  by 
their  majeftic  appearance.  Through  the  en- 
ormous heaps  of  fnow  that  cover  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  of  them,  it  may  eafily  be  difcerned, 
that  they  formerly  were  volcanos.  The  clouds 
of  fmoke,  and  gufts  of  flame,  which  ftill  iffue  from 
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forme  of  them,  cannot  allow  us  to  have  the  leafl: 
> doubt  refpe^ting  the  eruptions.  Chimboraco, 
the  highelt  of  them,  and  which  is  near  three 
thoufand  two  hundred  and  twenty  toifes  above 
the  level  of  the  fea,  is  more  than  one-third 
higher  than  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  the  loftieÆ 
mountain  of  the  antient  hemifphere.  The 
Pitchincha,  and  the  Caraçon,  which  have  prin- 
cipally ferved  for  taking  the  obfervations  upon 
the  figure  of  the  earth,  have  only  two  thoufand 
four  hundred  and  thirty,  and  two  thoufand  four 
hundred  and  feventy  toifes  ; and  it  is,  however, 
at  this  height  that  the  moft  intrepid  travellers 
have  been  obliged  to  ftop.  Eternal  fnows  have 
hitherto  rendered  fummits  of  greater  height  inac-r 
celTible. 

A PLAIN,  which  is  from  thirty  to  fifty  leagues 
in  breadth,  and  is  raifed  one  thoufand  nine  hun- 
dred and  forty-nine  toifes  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  ferves  as  the  bafis  to  thefe  aftonilhing 
mountains.  Part  of  this  vaft  fpace  is  occupied  by 
lakes  more  or  lefs  confiderable.  That  of  Titi- 
caca, which  receives  ten  or  twelve  large  rivers, 
and  feveral  fmall  ones,  is  feventy  toifes  in  depth, 
and  fourfeore  leagues  in  circumference.  In  the 
midft  of  it  there  rifes  an  ifland,  where  the  legi- 
flators  of  Peru  pretended  to  have  received  their 
birth.  They  owed  it,  as  they  faid,  to  the  Sun, 
who  had  preferibed  to  them  to  eftablifh  his  wor- 
Ibip,  to  raife  mankind  from  a ftate  of  barbarifm, 
and  to  give  them  beneficent  laws.  This  fable 
rendered  the  fpot  venerable;  and  one  of  the  moft 
auguft  tem|iles  in  the  empire  was  conftruded 

uporj 
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upon  it.  Pilgrims  reforted  to  it  in  crowds  from  book 

^ ^ • . Vll 

the  provinces,  with  offerings  of  gold,  filver,  and  > — 
jewels.  It  is  a tradition  generally  received  in 
the  country,  that  at  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards, 
the  priefts  and  the  inhabitants  threw  all  thefe 
riches  into  the  waters,  as  they  had  before  done  at 
Cufco,  in  another  lake,  fix  leagues  to  the  fouth 
of  that  celebrated  capital.  From  mofb  of  the 
lakes  there  are  torrents  ifluingj  which,  in  procefs 
of  time,  have  digged  ravines  of  a tremendous 
depth.  At  the  fummit  of  them  the  mines  are 
ufually  found  in  a foil  generally  arid.  It  is  a 
little  below  this  that  the  corn  grows,  and  the 
cattle  feed:  In  the  bottom  the  lugar,  the  fruits, 
and  the  maize  are  cultivated. 

The  coaft,  which  is  of  an  immenfe  length, 
and  from  eight  to  twenty  leagues  in  breadth, 
which  extends  from  the  plain  we  have  been 
fpeaking  of  to  the  fea,  and  which  is  know’n  to  us 
by  the  name  of  the  Valleys,  is  nothing  but  a heap 
of  fand.  Solitude  and  eternal  barrennefs  feem  as 

t 

if  they  were  intended  to  belong  to  this  ungrateful 
foil. 

Nature  varies,  and  in  a very  remarkable 
manner,  in  this  uneven  territory.  The  moft 
elevated  places  are  perpetually  covered  with 
fnow.  After  this  come  the  rocks  and  naked 
fands.  Beneath  thefe  fome  mofles  begin  to  fhow 
themfelves.  Lower  down  is  the  Icho,  a plant 
which  they  burn,  fomewhat  refembling  rufhes  j and 
which  grows  longer  and  ftronger  in  proportion  as 
one  defcends.  At  length  the  trees  make  their  ap- 
pearance, to  the  number  of  three  fpecies,  particu- 
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® vif  ^ mountains,  and  which,  all  of  them, 

V — — ! announce  in  their  ftrudture,  and  their  foliage, 
the  feverity  of  the  climate  that  produces  them. 
The  mod  ufeful  of  thefe  trees  is  the  CalTis.  It 
is  weighty  j hath  fome  fubftance,  and  is  lading  : 
and  thefe  qualities  have  occafioned  it  to  be  de- 
• dined  to  the  labours  of  the  mines.  Thefe  large 
•vegetable  produdlions  are  not  to  be  met  with 
under  a milder  fky,  and  they  are  only  replaced 
by  a fmall  number  of  others  of  a different  quality. 
There  would  not  even  be  any  one  fpecies  in  the 
vallies,  if  fome  had  not  been  conveyed  there, 
which  have  become  naturalized. 

Circum-  Jn  this  region,  the  air  hath  an  evident  influence 

ilances  in  ^ 

■which  the  upon  the  conditution  of  the  inhabitants.  ThoJe 
of  the  mod  elevated  didrids  are  fubjeft  to 
Pe,t"i^r  adhmas,  pleurifies,  to  pulmonary  complaints, 
o7hT  rheumatifms.  Thefe  difeafes",  which  are 

dangerous  to  all  individuals  that  are  feized  with 
them,  are  commonly  mortal  to  any  one  that  hath , 
contracted  venereal  maladies,  or  is  addicted  to 
drong  liquors  ; and  this  is  unfortunately  the 
. ufual  date  of  thofe  who  are  born  in  thefe  climates, 
or  have  been  led  into  them  by  avarice. 

These  calamities  do  not  affedt  the  inferior 
mountains;  but  other  fcourges,  dill  more  fatal, 

' are  fubdituted  to  them.  Putrid  and  intermittent 

f 

fevers,  unknow’n  in  the  countries  we  have  been 
mentioning,  are  habitual  there.  They  are  fo 
eafily  caught,  that  travellers  are  afraid  to  come 
near  the  places  that  are  infedled  with  them. 
They  are  frequently  fo  contagious,  that  not  a 
fingle  man  would  efcape  the  infedtion,  if  the  in- 
habitants 
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habitants  did  not  abandon  their  villages,  in  order  ® ^ 

to  return  to  them  again  when  a frefli  feafon  hath 
purified  them.  It  was  not  thus  in  the  time  of 
the  Incas.  But  fince  the  Spaniards  have  intro- 
duced the  fuger  canes  into  the  narrow  gorges  of 
the  mountains,  where  the  air  circulates  with  dif- 
ficulty, there  arife,  from  the  moiftened  foil  which,, 
this  cultivation  requires,  infectious  vapours,  which, 
being  heated  by  the  rays  of  the  burning  fun,  be- 
come fatal. 

' The  tertian,  and  other  intermittent  fevers,  are 
fcarce  lefs  common  or  lefs  obftinate  in  the  vallies 
than  in  the  gorges  of  the  mountains  : but  they 
are  infinitely  lefs  dangerous  ; they  are  feldom 
attended  with  fatal  confequences,  except  in  the 
country  places  where  no  helps  are  to  be  had,  and 
where  precautions  are  negledled. 

Another  general  malady  in  this  part  of  the 
New  World  is  the  fmall-pox  j which  was  brought 
there  in  1588.  It  is  not  habitual  as  in  Europe; 
but  it  occafions,  at  intervals,  inexprefiible  ra- 
vages. It  attacks  indifferently,  the  white  men, 
the  Negroes,  the  Indians,  and  the  mixed  races. 

It  is  equally  deftruClive  in  all  the  climates.  ' 
Much  advantage  is  to  be  expeCled  from  the  prac- 
tice of  inoculation,  introduced  two  years  fince  at 
Lima,  and  which  will  undoubtedly  foon  become 
general. 

There  is  another  fcourge  prevailing  here, 
againft  which  human  invention  will  never  find  a 
remedy^  Earthquakes,  which  in  other  countries 
are  fo  rare,  that  whole  generations  frequently 
Succeed  each  other  without  beholding  one,  are 

fo 
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® yjf  ^ common  in  Peru,  that  they  have  there  con- 
/ tra6led  an  habit  of  reckoning  them  as  a feries  of 
epochas,  fo  much  the  more  memorable,  as 
their  frequent  return  does  not  diminifh  their  vio- 
lence. 

This  phænomenon,  which  is  ever  irregular  in 
it’s  fudden  returns,  is  however  announced  by  very  ; 
perceptible  omens.  When  the  fhock  is  confi-  ! 
derable,  it  is  preceded  by  a murmur  in  the  air,  j 
the  noife  of  which  is  like  that  of  heavy  rain  falling 
from  a cloud  that  fuddenly  burfts  and  difcharges  ; 
it’s  waters.  This  noife  feems  to  be  the  effedt  of  a : 
vibration  of  the  air,  which  is  agitated  in  different  ' 
direftions.  The  birds  are  then  obferved  to  dart 
in  their  flight.  Neither  their  tails  nor  their  wings 
ferve  them  any  longer  as  oars  and  helm  to  fwim 
in  the  fluid  of  the  fkies.  They  dafli  themfelves  in 
pieces  againfl;  the  walls,  the  trees,  and  the  rocks, 
whether  it  be  that  this  vertigo  of  nature  dazzles 
and  confufes  them,  or  that  the  vapours  of  the 
earth  take  away  their  ftrength  and  power  to  com-i  ' 
mand  their  movements. 

To  this  tumult  in  the  air  is  added  the  rumbling  ; 
of  the  earth,  the  cavities  and  deep  receffes  of  ; 
which  re-echo  each  other’s  noifes.  The  dogs  * 
anfwer  thefe  previous  tokens  of  a general  diforder 
of  nature,  by  howling  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner.  The  animals  flop,  and,  by  a natural  inflin(fl, 
fpread  out  their  legs  that  they  may  not  fall,  j 
Upon  thefe  indications,  the  inhabitants  inftantly  ^ 
run  out  of  their  houfes,  and  fly  to  fearch,  in  the  ^ 
enclofures  of  public  places,  or  in  the  fields,  an  I 
afylum  from  the  fall  of  their  roofs.  The  cries  of 

children, 
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j children,  the  lamentations  of  women,  the  fudden  * 
[ darknefs  of  an  uncxpedted  night;  every  thing 
; combines  to  aggravate  the  too  real  evils  of  a dire 
; calamity,  which  fubverts  every  thing,  by  the  ex- 
cruciating tortures  of  the  imagination,  which  is 
I diftrefled  and  confounded,  and  lofes,  in  the  con- 
! templation  of  this  diforder,  the  thought  and  cou- 
rage to  remedy  it. 

The  diverfity  of  afpedts  under  which  volcanos 
have  prefented  themfelves,  to  one  of  our  moft 
indefatigable  and  intelligent  obfervers,  hath 
pointed  out  to  him  different  periods,  feparated 
from  each  other  by  intervals  of  time  fo  confider- 
able,  that  the  firft  formation  of  our  planet  is 
throw’n  back  by  them  to  a degree  of  antiquity  at 
which  our  imagination  is  ftartled.  At  the  firll  of 
thefe  periods,  the  volcanos  throw  out  from  their 
fummits  fire,  fmoke,  and  afhes,  and  pour  out 
torrents  of  lava  from  their  fides  that  are  laid 
open.  At  the  fécond,  they  are  all  of  them  extin- 
guifhed,  and  exhibit  nothing  but  an  immenfe  cal- 
dron. At  the  third,  the  air,  the  rain,  the  wind, 
the  cold,  and  the  lime,  have  deftroyed  the  cal- 
dron, or  crater,  and  nothing  but  a hillock  remains. 
At  the  fourth  period,  this  hillock,  deprived  of 
it’s  covering,  difcovers  a kind  of  nidus,  which 
being  deftroyed  by  time,  leaves  nothing  but  the 
place  where  the  mountain  and  volcano  have  ex- 
ifted  ; and  this  ftate  conftitutes  a fifth  period. 
From  the  center  of  this  place  caufeways  of  lava 
are  extended  to  a diftance  ; ^nd  thefe  caufeways, 
whether  entire  or  broken,  or  reduced  into  fepa- 
rate  fragments,  are  ftill  as  many  other  periods, 

between 
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between  each  of  which  we  may  infert  as  many 
years,  as  many  ages,  or  as  many  thoufands  ofages 
as  we  choofe.  One  thing  however  is  certain,  that 
one  of  thefe  periods,  whichever  of  them  we  may 
choofe,  is  not  conneded,  in  the  memory  of  man, 
with  that  which  fucceeds  it  in  the  courfe  of  nature. 
The  principle,  therefore,  that  from  nothing 
nothing  can  be  produced  -,  and  the  deftruclion  of 
beings,  which  by  being  changed  into  others,  Ihew 
us  that  nothing  is  annihilated,  feem  to  announce 
an  eternity  which  hath  preceded,  an  eternity 
which  will  follow,  and  the  co-exiftence  of  the 
Great  Archited  with  his  wonderful  work. 

The  climate  exhibits  forae  very  remarkable 
fingularities  in  the  Upper  Peru.  The  inhabitants 
experience  on  the  fame  day,  fom.etimes  in  the 
fame  hour,  and  always  in  a very  fliort  fpace  of 
time,  the  temperature  of  the  two  oppofite  zones. 
Thofe  who  come  there  from  the  valleys,  are 
pierced  on  their  arrival  with  fevere  cold,  which 
they  cannot  get  the  better  of  either  by  fire,  by 
motion,  or  by  adding  to  their  clothing;  but  the 
impreffion  of  which  ceafes  to  be  difagreeable, 
after  a refidence  of  a month  or  three  weeks. 
The  voyagers  who  come  there  for  the  firft  time, 
are  tormented  with  the  fymptoms  of  fea  ficknefs, 
with  more  or  lefs  violence,  in  proportion  as  they 
have  fuffered  from  it  on  the  ocean.  But,  what- 
ever may  be  the  reafon  of  it,  men  are  not  expofed 
to  this  accident  in  all  parts  ; for  not  one  of  the 
aftronomers,  who  meafured  the  figure  of  the 
earth  upon  the  mountains  of  Quito,  were  attacked 
with  it. 


Our 
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Our  aftonifhment  is  equally,  if  not  more,  ex- 
cited in  the  valleys.  This  country,  though  very 
near  the  equator,  enjoys  a delicious  temperature. 
The  four  feafons  of  the  year  are  evidently  marked, 
and  yet  neither  of  them  can  be  called  trouble- 
fome.  The  winter  feafon  is  the  mod  fenfibly 
felt.  This  hath  been  attempted  to  be  accounted 
for  from  the  winds  of  the  South  Pole,  which 
carry  the  elFeéts  of  the  fnows  and  ice,over  which 
they  have  pafied.  They  preferve  it  only  in  part, 
becaufe  they  blow  under  the  influence  of  a thick 
fog,  which  at  that  time  covers  the  earth.  Thefe 
grofs  vapours  do  not  indeed  rife  regularly  ’till 
about  noon:  but  it  is  feldom  they  are  dilTipated. 
The  Sun  generally  remains  fo  much  clouded,  that 
it’s  rays,  which  fometimes  make  their  appearance, 
can  only  mitigate  the  cold  in  a very  flight  de- 
gree. 

Whatever  may  be  the  caufe  of  fo  confiant  a 
winter  under  the  torrid  zone,  it  is  certain  that  it 
never  rains,  or  that  it  rains  only  every  two  or 
three  years  in  the  Lower  Peru. 

Natural  philofophy  hath  exerted  it’s  efforts 
to  difcover  the  caufe  of  a phænomenon  fo  ex- 
traordinary. May  it  not  be  attributed  to  the 
fouth-weft  wind,  which  prevails  there  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  year  ; and  to  the  prodigious  height 
of  the  mountains,  the  fummit  of  which  is  covered 
with  eternal  ice  ? 

The  country  fituated  between  both,  being 
continually  cooled  on  one  fide,  and  continually 
heated  on  the  other,  maintains  fo  equal  a tem- 

' perature. 
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B [o  o K perature,  that  the  clouds  which  rife  can  never 

vii.  , 

' — > be  condenfed  fu  far  as  to  be  diflblved  into  wa^ 

ter. 

Rains,  however,  and  even  daily  rains,  would 
be  neceflary,  to  communicate  fome  degree  of 
fertility  to  the  coafts  which  extend  from  Tumbez 
to  Lima,  that  is,  throughout  a fpace  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fîxty-füur  leagues.  The  fands  are  in 
general  fo  barren,  that  there  is  not  a Tingle  herb 
to  be  ieen,  except  in  parts  which  it  is  polTible  to 
water,  and  thefe  do  not  often  occur.  There  is 
not  a fingïe  fpring  throughout  the  whole  of 
Lower  Peru;  rivers  are  not  frequent  there;  and 
thofe  which  we  do  meet  with  have,  for  the  mofl; 
part,  water  in  them  only  for  fix  or  feven  months 
in  the  year.  They  are  torrents  ifluing  from  the 
lakes,  of  greater  or  lefs  magnitude,  that  are 
formed  in  the  Cordeleras,  which  onlv  flow  over  a 
fmall  fpace,  and  are  dried  up  during  the  fummer. 
în  the  times  of  the  Incas,  thefe  precious  waters 
were  carefully  collected,  and,  by  the  alTiftance  of 
feveral  canals,  difperfed  over  a large  furface 
which  they  fertilized.  The  Spaniards  have 
availed  themfelves  of  thefe  labours.  Their  vil- 
lages and  towns  have  been  ereéled  on  the  places 
where  the  huts  of  the  Indians  were,  which,  per- 
haps, for  this  reafon,  were  lefs  numerous  in  the 
Lower  Peru  than  on  the  mountains.  The  val- 
leys which  lead  from  the  capital  of  the  empire  to 
Chili,  have  a great  refemblance  with  thofe  we 
have  fpoken  of  ; but  they  arc  in  fome  places  more 
fufceptible  of  cultivation. 


Notwith 
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Notwithstanding  thefe  defefls  of  natural  ® ^ 

organization,  the  region  we  have  been  deferibing 
hath  feen  a flourifliing  empire  arife  in  the  midft 

. Peruvians 

of  it.  It’s  population  cannot  reafonably  be  who  have 
called  in  queftion,  when  we  behold  felf-evident  fwo^or^y- 
proofs  that  this  happy  people  had  covered  with  co|ique°o'rs7 
their  colonies  all  the  provinces  that  they  had  con- 

• *•  _ ^ into  the 

quered  j when  we  attend  to  the  aftonifhing  num-  .moft  ^e-  ^ 
ber  of  men  engaged  in  the  fervice  of  government,  brutal ftate. 
and  deriving  their  fubfiftence  from  the  ftate. 

Such  a variety  of  hands  and  levers  employed  in 
moving  the  political  machine,  neceffarily  imply 
a confiderable  degree  of  population,  that  may 
be  enabled  to  maintain,  with  the  produftions  of 
the  earth,  a very  numerous  clafs  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, who  are  not  themfelves  concerned  in  agri- 
culture. 

By  what  fatality,  then,  hath  it  happened,  that 
Peru  is  now  fuch  a defert  ? By  tracing  things  to 
their  origin,  we  find  that  thofe  who  conquered  the 
coaft  of  the  South  Sea,  being  ruffians,  without 
birth,  education,  and  principle^  originally  com- 
mitted greater  enormities  than  the  conquerors  of 
Mexico.  The  mother-country  was  a longer 
time  before  (he  checked  their  ferocity,  which  was 
continually  fomented  by  thofe  long  and  cruel 
civil  wars  that  fucceeded  the  conqucfl.  A more 
heavy  and  regular  fyftem  of  oppreffion  was  after- 
wards eftabliflied,  than  had  prevailed  in  the  other 
countries  of  the  New  Worlds  lefs  diftant  from 
Europe. 

Universaj.  difcouragement  was  the  neceflary 
confequence  of  this  abominable  condudl,  Ac- 

VoL.  iV.  K cordingly. 
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cordingly,  the  natives  of  the  country  grew  dif- 
gufted  of  the  ftate  of  fociety,  and  of  the  fatigues 
it  brings  along  with  it.  They  continue  in  the 
fame  difagreeable  difpofitions,  and  would  not 
even  give  themfelves  the  leaft  trouble  to  culti- 
vate fubfiftence  for  themfelves,  were  they  not 
compelled  to  it  by  the  government.  This  com- 
pulfion  influences  their  behaviour.  All  the 
inhabitants  of  one  community,  men,  women, 
and  children,  unite  themfelves  to  till  and 
fow  a field.  Tliefe  labours,  which  are  inter- 
rupted every  inftant  by  dancing  and  feafting,  are 
carried  on  by  the  found  of  various  inflruments. 
The  harveft  of  the  maize,  and  of  the  other  grain, 
is  gathered  with  the  fame  careleflfhefs,  and  ac- 
companied with  the  fame  pleafures.  Thefe  peo- 
ple are  not  more  anxious  to  procure  themfelves 
clothes.  In  vain  hath  it  been  attempted  to  in- 
fpire  them  with  better  difpofitions,  and  more 
fuitable  to  the  good  of  the  empire.  Authority 
hath  been  unavailing  againfl:  cuftoms  which  it’s 
tyranny  had  given  rife  to,  and  which  were  kept 
up  by  it’s  injuflice. 

The  Peruvians,  all  of  them  without  exception, 
are  an  inftance  of  that  profound  ftupidity  into 
which  it  is  in  the  power  of  tyranny  to  plunge 
men.  They  are  fallen  into  a liftlefs  and  uni- 
verfal  indifference.  Can  it  be  pofTible  that  thefe 
people  fliould  have  any  kind  of  attachment,  whofe 
religion  once  elevated  the  foul,  and  from  whom 
the  moft  abjedl  flavery  hath  taken  away  every  fen- 
timent  of  greatnefs  and  glory  ? The  riches, 
which  nature  hath  fcattered  at  their  feet,  do  not 
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tempt  them  ; and  they  are  even  infenfible  to 
honours.  They  are  whataver  one  choofes,  with- 
out any  ill  humour,  or  choice,  vaffals  or  ca- 
ciques, or  mitayoSi  the  objects  of  diftindlion  or 
of  public  derifion.  The  fpring  of  all  their  paf- 
fions  is  broken.  That  of  fear  itfelf  hath  often  no 
effed  on  them,  through  the  little  attachment 
they  have  to  life.  They  intoxicate  themfelves, 
and  dance  j thefe  are  all  the  pleafures  they  have, 
when  they  are  able  to  forget  their  mifery.  Indo- 
lence is  their  predominant  habit.  / am  not  hun- 
gry^ they  fay  to  the  perfon  who  would  pay  them 
for  their  labour. 
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VII. 


"The  void  that  had  been  made  in  the  popula- 
tion of  Peru,  and  the  indolence  of  the  few  men 
that  remained  there,  determined  the  conquerors 
to  introduce  a foreign  race  j but  this  mode  of 
fubftitution,  which  was  didated  by  the  refine:- 
ment  of  European  barbarity,  was  more  prejudi- 
cial to  Africa,  than  ufeful  to  the  country  of  the 
Incas.  Avarice  did  not  derive  from  thefe  new 
flaves  all  the  advantages  it  had  flattered  itfelf 
with.  The  government,  ever  intent  on  laying 
taxes  upon  vices  and  virtues,  upon  induftry  and 
idlenefs,  upon  good  and  bad  projeds,  upon  the 
liberty  of  exercifing  oppreflions,  and  the  permif- 
fion  of  being  exempted  from  them,  made  a mo- 
nopoly of  this  bafe  traffic.  It  was  necelTary  to 
receive  the  Negroes  from  the  hands  of  a rival,  or 
an  enemy,  to  carry  them  to  the  place  of  theif 
deftination,  through  immenfe  feas  and  unwhole- 
fome  climates,  and  to  defray  the  expences  of 
feveral  very  dear  markets.  Neverthelefs,  this 
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^ fpecies  of  men  hath  multiplied  more  at  Pertf 
than  at  Mexico.  There  is  alfo  a much  greater 
niamber  of  Spaniards  there,  for  the  following 
reafons  : 

At  the  time  when  the  firft  conquers  were 
made,  when  emigrations  were  moft  frequent,  the 
country  of  the  Incas  had  a much  greater  repu- 
tation for  riches  than  New  Spain  ; and,  in  reality, 
for  half  a century,  much  more  confiderable  trea- 
fures  were  brought  away  from  it.  The  defire  of 
partaking  of  them  muft  neceflarily  draw  thither, 
as  was  really  the  cafe,  a greater  number  of 
Caftilians.  Though  they  almoil  all  went  over 
there  with  the  hope  of  returning  to  their  country 
to  enjoy  the  fortune  they.might  acquire,  yet  the 
majority  of  them  fettled  in  the  colony.  They 
were  induced  to  this  by  the  foftnefs  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  the  goodnefs  of  the  provifions.  They 
alfo  fuppofed  they  fhould  enjoy  a great  fhare  of 
independence  in  a region  fo  remote  from  the  mo- 
ther-country. I 

We  muft  now  examine  to  what  degree-'-of 
profperity  Peru  hath  been  raifed  by  the  united 
labours  of  fo  many  different  people. 

The  immenfe  coaft  that  extends  from  Panama 
to  Tombez,  and  which,  in  1718,  was  detached 
from  Peru  to  be  incorporated  in  the  New  King- 
dom, is  one  of  the  moft  miferable  regions  of  the 
globe.  A great  part  of  it  is  occupied  by  fpa- 
cious  and,  numerous  moraffes.  The  part  that  is 
not  covered  with  thefe,  is  deluged  for  fix  months 
in  the  year,  wkh  ains  that  fall  down  in  torrents. 
From  the  midft  of  thefe  ftagnating  and  unwhole- 
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ibmc  waters,  forefts  arife,  that  are  as  antient  as  the 
world,  and  fo  much  choaked  up  with  lianes^  or 
oziers,  that  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  intrepid  man 
cannot  penetrate  into  them.  Thick  and  frequent 
fogs  throw  a dark  veil  over  thcfe  hideous  coun- 
tries. None  of  the  productions  of  the  Old 
Hemifphere  can  grow  in  this  ungrateful  foil, 
and  thofe  even  of  the  New  Hemifphere  do  not 
thrive  much.  And,  indeed,  there  is  but  a fmaU 
number  of  favages  to  be  feen  here,  and  thofe,  for 
the  moft  part,  wandering  ; and  fo  few  Spaniards, 
that  it  might  almoft  be  faid  there  were  none. 
The  coaft  is  fortunately  terminated  by  the  gulph 
of  Guayaquil,  where  nature  is  in  a lefs  degene- 
rate ftate. 

The  fécond  town  which  the  Spaniards  built  in 
Peru,  was  raifed  upon  this  river,  in  1533.  The 
Indians  did  not  long  fuffer  this  monument, 
erected  againft  their  liberty,  to  fubfifl  j but  it 
was  rebuilt  four  years  after  by  Orellana.  It  was 
not  placed  in  the  bay  of  Charopte  as  it  had  been 
at  firft.  The  back  of  a mountain,  at  the  diftance 
of  five  or  fix  hundred  toifes  from  the  river,  was 
preferred.  The  exigencies  of  commerce  after- 
wards determined  the  merchants  to  fix  their 
dwellings  upon  the  fide  of  the  river  itfelf.  The 
fpace  which  feparated  them  from  their  former 
habitation,  hath  been  gradually  filled  up  ; fo  that 
at  prefent  the  two  quarters  of  the  town  are  en- 
tirely united.  The  houfes  are  in  general  built 
of  wood,  both  in  the  lower  and  in  the  upper  town. 
Formerly,  they  were  all  covered  with  thatch  j but 
this  pradice  hath  been  abolilhed  gradually  by 
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the  orders  of  government,  who  have  thought 
this  regulation  necelTary,  to  prevent  the  accidents 
of  fire,  fo  common  in  thefe  countries.  Guaya- 
quil was  lately  an  entirely  open  place.  It  is  at 
prefcnt  defended  by  three  forts,  guarded  only  by 
the  inhabitants.  Thefe  are  large  beams  difpofed 
in  palifades.  Upon  this  foil,  which  is  always 
damp,  and  under  water  a great  part  of  the  year,  ’ ; 
a fort  of  wood,  ‘which  never  rots,  is  preferable  to  ^ 
the  bed  conftrufled  works  either  in  earth  or  in  ; 
done. 

It  is  a circumftance  well  know’n  at  prefent,  [ 
that  on  the  coaft  of  Guayaquil,  as  well  as  on  that 
of  Guatimala,  are  found  thofe  fnails  which  yield  . 
the  purple  dye  fo  celebrated  by  the  antients,  and 
which  the  moderns  have  fuppofed  to  have  been 
loft.  The  jfhell  that  contains  them  is  fixed  to  ; 
rocks  that  are  watered  by  the  fea.  It  is  of  the 
lize  of  a large  nut.  The  juice  may  be  extraefted  | 
from  the  animal  in  two  ways.  Some  perfons  i 
kill  the  animal  after  they  have  taken  it  out  of  the 
fhell  ; they  then  prefs  it  from  the  head  to  the  tail 
v/ith  a knife,  and  feparating  from  the  body  that  ■ 
part  in  which  the  liquor  is  collecftcd,  they  throw  , 
away  the  reft.  When  this  operation,  repeated 
upon  feveral  of  the  fnails,  hath  yielded  a certain  j 
quantity  of  the  juice,  the  thread  that  is  to  be'| 
dyed  is  dipped  in  it,  and  the  bufinefs  is  done. 
The  colour,  which  is  at  firft  as  white  as  milk,  } 
becomes  afterwards  green,  and  does  not  turn  { 
purple  hill  the  thread  is  dry.  ' 

Those  who  do  not  chufe  this  method,  draw  • 
the  animal  partly  out  of  it’s  fhell,  and  by  pref- 
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fure  oblige  it  to  difcharge  it’s  liquor.  This 
operation  is  repeated  four  different  times,  but  at 
each  time  with  lefs  advantage.  If  it  be  -conti- 
nued, the  animal  dies,  -from  the  lofs  of  that 
fluid  which  was  the  principle  of  it’s  life,  and 
which  it  hath  no  longer  the  power  to  renew. 

We  know  of  no  colour  that  can  bfe  compared 
to  the  one  we  have  been  fpeaking  of,  either  in 
luflre  or  in  permanency.  It  fucceeds  better  with 
cotton,  than  with  woollen,  linen,  or  filk. 

It  is  little  more  than  an  objcfl  of  curiofity  ; 
but  Guayaquil  fupplies  the  neighbouring  pro- 
.vinces  with  oxen,  mules,  fait  and  fifh.  It  fur- 
nifhes  a great  quantity  of  cacao  to  Mexico  and  to 
Europe.  It  is  the  univerfal  dockyard  of  the 
South  Sea,  and  might  partly  become  .that  of  the 
mother-country.  We  know  of  no  fpot  upon 
the  earth  more  abundant  in  wood  for  marts  and 
for  fhip-building.  The  hennp  and  the  pitch 
which  it  is  dertitute  of,  is  procured  from  Chili 
and  from  Guatimala. 

This  town  is'the  neceffary  rtaple  of  all , the 
trade  which  the  Lower  Peru,  Panama,  and  Mexi- 
co keep  up  with  the  country  of  Quito.  All  the 
commodities  which  thefe  countries  exchange,  pafs 
through  the  hands  of  it’s  merchants.  The  largeft 
of  the  fliips  rtop  at  the  ifland  of  Puna,  fix  or 
feven  leagues  diftant  from  the  place.  The 
others  can  go  thirty-five  leagues  up  the  river  as 
far  as  Caracol. 

Notwixhstanding  thefe  feveral  means  of 
profperity,  Guayaquil,  the  population  of  which 
confifts  of  twenty  thoufand  fouls,  is  far  from 
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^ V f ^ being  wealthy.  The  fortunes  of  it’s  inhabitants 

' — ' have  been  iucceffively  deftroyed  nine  times,  by 

fires,  and  by  pirates,  who  have  twice  hacked  the 
town.  Thole  fortunes,  which  have  been  acquired 
fince  thefe  fatal  periods,  have  not  continued  in 
the  country.  A climate,  where  the  heat  is  into- 
lerable the  whole  year,  and  the  rains  incefiant  for 
fix  months  ; where  dangerous  and  noifome  infedls 
do  not  allow  any  tranquillity  ; where  diftempers, 
prevailing  in  the  moft  oppofite  degrees  of  tem- 
perature, appear  to  be  united  j where  one  lives  in 
perpetual  dread  of  lofing  one’s  fight;  fuch  a cli- 
mate is  by  no  means  proper  to  fix  the  refidence 
of  it’s  inhabitants.  Such  perfons  are  only  feen 
here,  as  have  not  acquired  fufficient  wealth  to 
enable  them  to  remove  elfewhere,  and  fpend 
their  days  in  indolence  and  pleafure. 

On  quitting  the  territory  of  Guayaquil,  we 
enter  into  the  vailles  of  Peru.  They  occupy 
four  hundred  leagues  of  the  coaft,  and  upon  this 
extent  there  are  a great  number  of  bad  harbours, 
among  which  chance  hath  placed  one  or  two  that 
are  tolerably  good.  Throughout  this  vaft  fpace, 
there  is  not  the  veftige  of  a fingle  road  ; and  it  is 
necefl'ary  to  travel  over  it  upon  mules  in  the  night- 
time, becaufe  the  reverberation  of  the  Sun  ren- 
ders thefe  hands  unpaflTable  in  the  day.  At  the 
intervals  of  thirty  or  forty  leagues,  we  find  the 
fmall  towns  of  Piura,  of  Peyta,  of  Santa,  of 
Pifeo,  of  Nafcar,  of  Ica,  of  Moquequa,  and 
of  Arica,  and  in  the  intermediate  fpace,  a fmall 
number  of  hamlets  and  villages.  Throughput 
|;his  whole  extent  there  are  btit  three  places 
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worthy  of  being  caîled  towns  j Truxillo,  which' 
hath  nine  thoufand  inhabitants  j Arequipa,  which 
hath  forty  thoufand  ; and  Lima,  which  hath  fifty- 
four  thoufand.  Thefe  feveral  fettlements  have  been 
formed  wherever  there  was  the  lead;  appearance 
of  land  fit  for  cultivation,  and  wherever  the 
waters  were  capable  of  fertilizing  a flime  naturally 
barren. 

The  country  produces  the  fruits  peculiar  to 
the  climate,  and  moft  of  thofe  in  Europe.  The 
culture  of  maize,  of  pimento,  and  of  cotton, 
which  was  found  eftablifiied  there,  was  not  ne- 
gledtedj  and  that  of  wheat,  barley,  caflava, 
potatoes,  fugar,  and  of  the  olive  and  vine,  was 
fet  on  foot  there.  The  goat  hath  thriven  very 
well  ; but  the  fheep  have  degenerated,  and  their 
wool  is  extremely  coarfe.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  thé  valleys  there  is  but  one  mine,  which  is 
that  of  Huantajaha. 

In  the  Upper  Peru,  at  the  diftance  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  leagues  from  the  fea,  ftands 
Cufeo,  built  by  the  firft  of  the  Incas,  on  a very 
uneven  jterritory,  and  upon  the  declivity  of  feve- 
ral hills.  It  was  at  firft  only  a fmall  village, 
which  in  procefs  of  time  became  a confidérable 
city,  divided  into  as  many  quarters  as  there  were 
nations  incorporated  with  the  empire.  Each  of 
thefe  nations  were  allowed  to  follow  their  antient 
cuftoms  i but  they  were  all  of  them  obliged  to 
v/orihip  the  brilliant  conftellation  that  fertilizes 
the  globe.  There  was  no  edifice  that  had  any 
grandeur,  elegance,  or  convenience,  becaufe  the 
people  were  ignorant  of  the  fir^  elements  of 
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architecture.  Even  the  temple  of  the  Sun  itfelf 
could  not  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  other  public 
or  private  buildings,  unlefs  by  it’s  extent,  and 
by  the  profufion  of  metals  with  which  is  was  or- 
namented. 

To  the  north  of  this  capital  was  a kind  of 
citadel,  built  with  much  care,  labour,  and  ex- 
pence. The  Spaniards  long  fpoke  of  this  monu-  ^ 
ment  of  Peruvian  induftry  with  a fpirit  of  admi-  | 
ration  that  impofed  upon  all  Europe.  The  ruins  j 
of  this  fortrefs  have  been  feen  by  enlightened  * 
perfons,  and  the  marvellous  hath  difappeared.  It  | 
hath  been  found,  that  this  fortification  had  fcarce  ] 
any  advantage  over  the  other  works  of  the  fame  ] 
kind  ereCted  in  the  country,  except  that  of  being  | 
built  with  ftones  of  a more  confiderable  fize. 

At  the  difiance  of  four  leagues  from  the  city,  i 
are  the  country-houfes  of  the  great,  and  of  the 
Incas,  in  the^holefome  and  delicious  valley  of 
Yucai.  There  it  was  that  they  went  to  recover 
their  health,  or  to  relax  from  the  fatigues  of  go- 
vernment. 

After  the  conquefi,  the  place  fcarce  pre-  ' 
ferved  any  thing  but  it’s  name.  There  were  : 
other  e.difices,  other  inhabitants,  other  occupa- 
tions, other  manners,  other  prejudices,  and  ano- 
ther religion.  Thus  the  fatality  which  fubverts  . 
the  earth,  the  fea,  empires,  and  nations  j which 
throws  fuccefiively  upon  all  parts  of  the  globe 
the  light  of  the  arts,  and  the  darknefs  of  igno- 
rance j which  changes  the  refidence  of  men,  and 
transfers  their  opinions,  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther, as  marine  productions  are  pufhed  upon  the 
' coaft 
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coaft  by  the  impulfe  of  the  winds  and  the  book 
currents  ; that  impenetrable  and  Angular  deftiny,  # 

I fay,  ordained  that  Europeans,  with  all  the  ap- 
pendages of  their  crimes,  and  monks,  with  all 
the  prejudices  of  their  faith,  fhould  come  to 
reign  and  repofe  in  thofe  walls,  where  the  vir- 
tuous Incas  had  for  fo  long  a time  promoted  the 
felicity  of  mankind,  and  where  the  Sun  was  fo 
folennnly  adored.  Who,  therefore,  can  forefee, 
what  kind  of  race,  or  form  of  worfhip,  will  one 
day  arife  upon  the  ruins  of  our  kingdoms  and 
our  altars  ? Cufco  reckons  twenty-fix  thoufand 
inhabitants  under  it’s  new  mafters. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  mountains  other  towns 
are  ftill'  to  be  feen.  Chupuifaca,  or  La  Plata,  which 
hath  thirteen  thoufand  fouls  j Potofi,  twenty-five 
thoufand  j Oropefa,  feventeen  thoufand  ; La 
Paz,  twenty  thoufand;  Guancavelica,  eight  thou- 
fand ; and  Pluamanga,  eighteen  thoufand  five 
hundred. 

But  let  it  be  well  obferved,  that  none  of  thefe 
towns  were  eredled  in  regions  which  prefented  a 
fertile  foil,  copious  harvefts,  excellent  paftures, 
a mild  and  falubrious  climate,  and  all  the  con- 
veniences of  life.  Thefe  places,  which  had 
hitherto  been  fo  well  cultivated  by  a numerous 
and  flourilhing  people,  were  now  totally  difre- 
garded.  Very  foon  they  exhibited  only  a de- 
plorable pi6lure  of  a horrid  defert;  and  this 
wildnefs  muft  have  been  more  melancholy  and 
hideous,  than  the  dreary  afpeâ:  of  the  earth  before 
the  origin  of  focieties.  The  fight  of  confufion 
is  not  always  difpleafing;  it  fometimes  aflo- 
o nifhcs  ; 
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nifhes  : that  of  deftruflion  afflidbs  113.  The  tra-, 
veller,  who  was  led  by  accident  or  curiofity  intq 
ihefe  defolate  plains,  could  not  forbear  abhorring 
the  barbarous  and  bloody  authors  of  thefe  de- 
vaftations,  while  he  reflected  that  it  was  not  owen 
even  to  the  cruel  illufions  of  glory  and  to  the 
fanaticifm  of  conqueft,  but  to  the  ftupid  and 
abjedl:  defire  of  gold,  that  they  had  facrificed  fo 
much  more  real  treafure,  and  fo  numerous  a po- 
pulation. 

This  infatiable  thirfl:  of  gold,  which  neither 
attended  to  fubfiftence,  fafety,  nor  policy,  was 
the  only  motive  for  eftablifliing  new  fettlements, 
fome  of  which  have  been  kept  up,  while  feveral 
have  decayed,  and  others  have  been  formed  iq 
their  Head.  The  fate  of  them  all  hath  correfponded 
with  the  difcovery,  progrefs,  or  decay  of  the  mines 
to  which  they  were  fubordinate. 

Fewer  errors  have  been  committed  in  the 
means  of  procuring  provifions.  The  natives  had 
hitherto  lived  fcarcely  on  any  thing  elfe  but  maize, 
fruits,  and  pulfe,  for  which  they  had  ufed  no 
other  feafoning  except  fait  and  pimento.  Their 
liquors,  which  were  made  from  different  roots, 
were  more  diverfified  j of  thefe  the  chica  was  the 
mofi:  ufual  ; it  is  made  from  maize  foaked 
in  water,  and  taken  out  of  the  veffel  when  it 
begins  to  fprout.  It  is  dried  in  the  fun,  then 
parched  a little,  and  at  laft  ground.  The  flour, 
after  it  has  been  well  kneaded,  is  put  with- water 
into  large  pitchers.  The  fermentation  may  .be 
expelled  in  two  cr  three  days,  and  mufl:  not 
continue  longer.  The  great  inconvenience  .pf 
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this  drink,  which,  when  ufed  immoderately, 
infallibly  intoxicates,  is,  that  it  will  not  keep 
more  than  feven  or  eight  days  without  turning 
lour.  It’s  tafte  is  nearly  that  of  the  moft  indiffe- 
rent kind  of  cyder. 

All  the  cultivations  eftablilhed  in  the  empire, 
Were  folely  intended  to  fupply  articles  of  primary 
neceflity.  The  only  thing  cultivated  for  luxury 
was  the  coca;  this  is  a fbrub  which  ramifies 
much,  and  feldom  grows  higher  than  three  or 
four  feet.  It’s  leaves  are  alternate,  oval,  entire, 
and  marked  in  their  longitudinal  direftion  with 
three  coftæ,  two  of  which  are  not  very  apparent. 
The  flowers,  collefled  in  cluflers  along  the 
Items,  are  fmall,  compofed  of  a calix,  with  five 
divifions,  and  five  petals,  furnifhed  at  their 
bafe  with  a fcale.  The  piftil,  furrounded 
with  ten  ftamina,  and  furmounted  with  three 
{tiles,  is  changed  into  a fmall,  reddifh,  oblong 
berry,  which,  as  it  dries  becomes  triangular, 
and  contains  one  nut  filled  with  a Angle  ker- 
nel. 

The  leaf  of  the  coca,  was  the  delight  of  the 
Peruvians.  They  chewed  it,  after  having  mixed 
it  with  an  earth  of  a light  grey  colour,  and  of  a 
faponaceous  quality,  which  they  called  j it 
was,  in  their  opinion,  one  of  the  .moft  falutary 
xeftoratives  they  could  take.  Their  tafte  for  the 
coca  hath  fo  little  altered,  that,  if  thofe  among 
them  who  are  buried  in  the  mines  were  to  be 
deprived  of  it,  they  would  ceafe  to  work,  what- 
ever feverities  might  be  employed  to  compel 
them  to  it. 
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Singnlarities 
ïefpe£ling 
the  lama, 
the  paces, 
the  guana- 
co,  and  the 
vicuna. 


The  conquerors  were  not  fatisfied  either  with 
the  liquors  or  with  the  food  of  the  people  they 
had  fubdued.  They  naturalized  freely,  and  with 
fuccefs,  all  the  corn,  all  the  fruits,  and  all  the 
quadrupeds  of  the  antient  hemifphere,  in  the 
new  one.  The  mother-country,  which  had  pro- 
pofed  to  fupply  it’s  colonies  with  wine,  oil,  and 
brandy,  wilhed,  at  firfl:,  to  forbid  the  culture 
of  the  vine  and  of  the  olive  tree  : but  it  was  foon 
found,  that  it  would  be  impoflible  to  convey  re- 
gularly to  Peru,  articles  liable  to  fo  many  acci- 
dents, and  of  fo  confiderable  a bulk  j and  they 
were  permitted  to  multiply  them  there  as  much 
as  was  confiftent  with  the  climate  and  their 
wants. 

After  they  had  provided  for  a better  and  a 
greater  choice  of  fubfiftence,  the  next  care  of  the 
Spaniards  was  to' have  a drefs  more  commodious 
and  more  agreeable  than  that  of  the  Peruvians. 
Thefe  were,  however,  better  clothed  than  any 
other  American  nation.  They  owed  this  fupe- 
riority  to  the  advantage  which  they  alone  pof- 
fefled,  of  having  the  lama  and  the  pacos,  domeltic 
animals,  which  ferved  them  for  this  ufe. 

The  lama  is  an  animal  four  feet  high,  and  five 
or  fix  in  lensth  ; of  which  it’s  neck  alone  takes 
up  one  half.  It’s  head  is  well  made,  with  large 
eyes,  a long  fnout,  and  thick  lips.  It’s  mouth 
hath  no  incifors  in  the  upper  jaw.  It’s  feet  are 
cloven  like  thofe  of  the  ox,  but  furniflied  with  a 
fpur  behind,  which  enables  it  to  faften  itfelf  on 
the  fides  of  fteep  places,  where  it  delights  to 
climb.  It’s  wool,  which  is  fhort  on  it’s  back, 
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but  grows  long  on  it’s  fides  and  under  the  belly, 
conftitutcs  part  of  it’s  ufefulnefs.  Though  very  v. 
lalacious,  thefe  animals  copulate  with  great  dif- 
ficulty. In  vain  the  female  proftrates  herfelf  to 
receive  the  male,  and  invites  him  by  her  fighs; 
they  are  fometimes  a whole  day  groaning,  grum- 
bling, and  ineffeftually  attempting  enjoyment, 
if  men  do  hot  help  them  to  fulfil  the  defire  of 
nature.  Thus  feveral  of  our  domeftic  animals, 
that  are  confined,  broken,  forced,  and  reftrained 
in  all  their  freeft  motions  and  fenfations,  lofe, 
through  ineffeftual  efforts,  the  principles  of 
generation  while  they  are  confined  in  fiables,  if 
care  and  attention  do  not  fupply  the  place  of  that 
liberty  of  which  they  have  been  deprived.  The 
females  of  the  lama  have  only  two  dugs,  never 
more  than  two  young,  commonly  but  one,  which 
follows  the  dam  immediately  after  it’s  birth  i it  is 
I of  a very  quick  growth,  and  it’s  life  of  a fhort 
i duration.  At  three  years  old  it  propagates  it’s 
I fpecies,  preferves  it’s  vigour  ’till  twelve,  then 
I decays  and  dies  about  the  age  of  fifteen. 

I The  lamas  are  employed  as  mules,  in  carrying 
on  their  backs  loads  of  about  a hundred  weight. 
They  move  with  a flow  but  firm  pace  at  the  rate 
of  four  or  five  leagues  a-day,  in  countries  that  are 
impraflicable  to  other  animals  j defeending 
through  gullies,  and  climbing  up  rocks,  where 
men  cannot  follow  them.  After  four  or  five 
days  journey,  they  reft  of  their  own  accord  for 
twenty-four  hours. 

Nature  hath  formed  them  for  the  people  of 
that  climate  where  they  are  produced,  mild,  re- 
gular. 
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B ^ gular,  and  phlegmatic,  like  the  Peruvians. 

1.  When  they  flop,  they  bend  their  knees  and  (loop 

their  body  in  fuch  a manner  as,  not  to  difcom-' 
pofe  their  burden.  As  foon  as  they  hear  their 
driver  whiftle,  they  rife  with  the  fame  care,  and 
proceed  on  their  journey.  They  browfe  on  the 
grafs  they  find  in  their  way,  and  chew  the  cud 
at  night,  even  when  afleep,  reclining  on  their 
breaft,  with  their  feet  doubled  under  their  belly. 
They  are  neither  difpirited  by  fafting  nor  drudg- 
ery, while  they  have  any  ftrength  remaining; 
but,  when  they  are  totally  exhaufted  or  fall  under 
their  burden,  it  is  to  no  purpofe  to  harafs  and 
beat  them  : they  will  continue  obftinately  ftrik- 
ing  their  heads  againfl:  the  ground,  ’till  they  kill 
themfelves.  They  never  defend  themfelves  either 
with  their  feet  or  their  teeth  ; and  in  the  height 
of  their  indignation  content  themfelves  with  only 
ipitting  in  the  face  of  thofe  who  infult  therti. 

The  pacos  is  to  the  lama  what  the  afs  is  to  the 
horfe,  a fubordinate  fpecies,  fmaller  in  fize,  with 
fhorter  legs,  and  a flat  fnout;  but  of  the  fan>e 
difpoficion,  the  fame  manners,  and  the  fame 
coriftitution,  as  the  lama  ; made,  like  the  lama, 
to  carry  burdens,  but  more  obftinate  in  it’s  ca- 
prices, perhaps  becaufe  it  is  weaker. 

These  animals  are  fo  much  the  more  ufeful  to 

* I 

man,  as  their  fervice  cofts  him  nothing.  Their 
thick  fur  fupplies  the  place  of  a pack-faddle. 
The  little  grafs,  which  they  find  along  the  road 
fuffices  for  their  food,  and  furniflies  them  with  a 
plentiful  and  frefh  faliva,  which*  exempts  them 
from  the  necefllty  of  drinking. 
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In  the  times  of  the  Incas,  the  people  fliewed  a ^ ^ 

great  attachment  to  thefe  ufcfal  animals,  and  Vi — 
this  fpirit  of  benevolence  hath  been  continued. 

Before  they  are  employed  in  the  labours  for  which 
they  are  adapted,  the  Peruvians  aflemble  their 
relations^  friends,  and  neighbours.  As  foon  as 
the  company  are  met,  dancing  and  feftivals  be- 
gin, which  laft  two  days  and  two  nights.  From 
time  to  time  the  guefts  pay  a vifit  to  the  lamas, 
and  the  pacos,  fpeak  to  them  in  the  moft  affec- 
tionate terms,  and  bellow  upon  them  all  the 
careffes  they  would  upon  the  perfon  that  was 
moft  dear  to  them.  They  then  begin  to  make 
ufe  of  them,  but  do  not  fhrip  them  of  the  rib-  . 
bands  and  bands  with  which  their  heads  are 
ornamented. 

Among  the  lamas,  there  are  fome  of  a wild 
fpecies  called  guanacos,  which  are  ftronger,  more 
fprightly,  and  more  nimble,  than  the  domellic 
lamas  j running  like  the  flag,  and  climbing  like 
the  wild  goat,  covered  with  Ihott  wool,  and  of  a 
fawn  colour.  Though  free^  they  like  to  colleâ: 
in  herds,  to  the  number  fometinrtes  of  two  or 
three  hundred.  If  they  fee  a man,  they  furvey 
him  at  firft  with  ah  air  of  greater  aflonifhment 
than  curiofity  ; then  fnuffing  up  the  air  and  neigh- 
ing, they  run  all  togetlier  to  the  ftimmit  of  the 
mountains.  Thefe  animals  feek  the  North,  tra- 
vel on  the  ice,  and  fix  themfelves  above  the 
height  of  the  fnowj  they  are  vigorous,  and  ap- 
pear in  vafl  numbers  on  the  tops  of  the  Corde- 
leras  j but  fmall  in  fize,  and  feldom  met  with  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mountains.  When  they  are  hunted 
VoL.  IV.  L for 
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for  their  fleece,  if  they  gain  the  rocks,  neither 
hunters  nor  dogs  can  ever  catch  them. 

The  vicunas,  a fpecies  of  wild‘pacos,  delight 
flill  more  in  the  cold,  and  on  the  fummits  of 
mountains.  They  are  fo  timid,  that  their  fear 
itfelf  makes  them  an  eafy  prey  to  the  hunt- 
er. Men  furround  them  and  drive  them  into 
narrow  defiles,,  at  the  end  of  which  they  have 
fufpended  pieces  of  cloth  or  linen,  on  cords,  that 
are  raifed  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground. 
•Thefe  rags,  being  agitated  by  the  wind,  .ftrike. 
fuch  terror  into  them,  that  they  ftand  crowded 
and  fqueezed  one  againfl:  another,  fuffering  them- 
felves  to  be  killed  rather  than  fly.  But  if  there 
happens  to  be,,  among  the  vicunas,  a guanaco, 
which,  being  more  adventurous,  leaps  over  the 
cords,  they  follow  it  and  efcape. 

All  thefe  animals  belong  fo  peculiarly  to 
South  America,  and  efpecially  to  the  higheft 
Cordeleras,.  that  they  are  never  feen  on  the  fide 
of  Mexico,  where  the  height  of  thefe  mountains 
is-confiderably  diminilhed.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  propagate  the  breed  in  Europe,  but  they 
have  all  failed.  The  Spaniards,  w'ithout  refledl- 
ing  that  thefe  animals,  even  in  Peru  kfelf,  fought 
the  coldeft  parts,  have  tranfported  them  to  the 
burning  plains  of  Andalufia.  They  might,  pof- 
fibly,have  fucceededon  the  Alps  or  the  Pyrennees.. 
This  conjedure  of  M.  de  Buffon,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  fo  many  ufeful  and  profound 
obfervations  on  animals,  is  worthy  the  attention 
of  ftatefmen,  whofe  fteps  ought  always  to  be  guided 
by  the  lights  of  philofophy.  , 
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The  flefh  of  the  lamas  and  pacos'may  be  ea^en 
when  they  are  young.  'The  fkin  of  the  old  ones 
ferves  the  Indians  for  fhoes, ‘and  the  Spaniards  for 
harnefs.  The  guanacos  may  alfo  ferve  for  food. 
But  the  vicunas  are  only  fought  after  for  their 
fleece,  and  for  the  bezoar  they  produce. 

The  wool  of  thefe  animals  is  not  equally  good. 
That  of  the  lama,  and  the  pacos,  which  are 
domeftic  animals^  is  much  inferior  to  that'of  the 
guanaco,  and  ftill  more  to  that  of  the  vicuna. 
There  is  even  a great  difference  in  the  fame 
animal.  The  wool  of  the  back  is  commonly  of  a 
clearj  light  colour,  and  of  moderate  quality  j un- 
der the  belly  it  is  white  and  fine,  and  white  and 
coarfe  upon  the  thighs.  It’s  price,  in  Spain,  is 
from  four  to  nine  livres  * a pound,  according  to 
it’s  quality. 

These  fleeces  were  ufefiilly  employed  at  Peru, 
before  the  empire  had  fubmitted  to  a foreign 
yoke*  The  inhabitants  of  Cufeo  made  tapeftry  of 
them  for  the  ufe  of  the  court.  This  tapeftry  was 
ornamented  with  flowers,  birds,  and  trees,  which 
were  tolerably  well  imitated.  It  ferved  alfo  to 
make  mantles,  which  were  wor’n  over  a fhirt  of 
cotton.  It  was  cuftomary  to  tuck  them  up,  in 
order  to  have  the  arms  free.  The  principal 
people  fattened  them  with  gold  and  filver  clafps  j 
their  wives  with  pins  made  of  thefe  metals,  orna- 
mented at  the  top  with  emeralds  i and  the  com- 
mon people  with  thorns.  In  hot  countries,  the 
mantlej  of  perfons  in  office  were  made  of  fine 

• From  31.  4d,  to  43.  2d. 
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cotton,  and  dyed  with  various  colours.  The 
common  people  in  the  fame  climate,-  had  no 
clothing  at  all,  except  a girdle  that  was  compofed 
of  the  filaments  of  the  bark  of  a tree,  and  ferved 
to  cover  thofe  parts  which  nature  intended  fhould 
be  concealed. 

The  pride  and  the  habits  of  the  conquerors, 
which  generally  made  inconvenient  or  contempt- 
ible to  them,  all  the  cuftoms  ellablifhed  in  the 
countries  upon  which  their  avarice  or  their  fury 
was  exerted,  would  not  allow  them  to  adopt  the 
drefs  of  the  Peruvians.  They  required  from 
Europe  every  thing  that  country  could  furnifh 
moft  complete  and  moft  magnificent  in  linens 
and  cottons.  In  procefs  of  time,  the  treafures 
that  had  been  at  firfl:  pillaged,  were  exhaufled  j 
and  it  was  not  poflible  to  acquire  more,  without 
making  confiderable  advances,  and  without  en- 
tering upon  labours,  the  profit  of  which  was 
doubtful.  Then  thefe  extravagancies  diminifhed. 
The  antient  manufaiflures  of  cotton,  which  a 
fyflem  of  opprelfion  had  reduced  almoft  to  no- 
thing, were  revived.  Others  were  fet  on  foot  • 
of  a different  kindj  and  their  number  hath  fuc- 
cefiively  increafed. 

With  the  wool  of  the  vicuna  they  make,  in 
feveral  provinces,  ftockings,  handkerchiefs,,  and 
Icarfs.  This  wool,  mixed  with  that' of  the  fheep 
imported  thither  from  Europe,  which  hath  ex- 
ceedingly degenerated,  ferves  for  carpets,  and- 
makes  alfo  tolerably  good  cloth.  Thisdaft  kind 
alone  is  employed  to  make  ferges,  and  other 
coarfe  fluffs.  • • ' - . 
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The  manufactures  fubfervient  to  luxury  are 
cftablifiied  at  Arequipa,  Cufco,  and  Lima.  From 
thefe  three  large  towns  come  all  the  jewels  and 
diamonds,  all  the  plate  for  the  ufe  of  private 
perfons,  and  alfo  for  the  churches.  Thefe  manu- 
fa<5tures*  ar«  but  coarfely  wrought^  and  mixed 
with  a- great  deal  of  copper.  There  is  feldom 
more  taftë  dr  perfection  difcovered  in  their  gold, 
filver,  and  other  laces  and  embroideries,  which 
their  manufactures  alfo  produce.  <•' 

Other''  hands  are  employed  in  gilding  leather, 
^in  malting,  with  wood  and  ivory,  pieces  of  inlaid 
work  and  fculpture,  and  in  drawing  figures  On 
the  marble  that  hath  been  lately  found  at  Cuença, 
or  on  linen  imported  from  the  Old  Hemifphere. 
Thefe  productions  of  imperfeCt  art,  ferve  for 
ornaments' Tor  hobfeS,  palaces,  and  terinples  : 
the  drawing  of  thOm  is'  not  abfolutely  bad,  but 
the  colours  are  neither  exaCt  nor  permanent. 
This  Tpeties  of  induflry  belongs  almoft  exclu- 
fively  to'the  Indians  fettled  at’Cufco,  who  are  lefs 
opprefledi  and  lefs  degenerated  upon  this  firft 
icehe  of  their  glory,  than  throughout  the  reft  of 
the  empire.  If  thefe  Americans,  to  whom  nature 
hath  denied  the  genius  of  invention,  but  who  are 
excellent  imitators,  had  been  fupplied  with  able 
mafters,  and  excellent  models,  they  would  have 
become  good  copyifts.  At  the  clofe  of  the  laft 
century,  fome  works  of  a Peruvian  painter, 
named  Michael  de  St.  Jaques,  were  brought  to 
•Rome  j and  the  connoifteurs  dilcovered  marks  of 
genius  in  them. 
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These  defcriptiorjs  excite  the  complaints  of 
fome  of  my  readers;,  I hear  them  fay  ; How 
can  we  be  interefted  in  thefe  idle  details,  with 
which- you  have  troubled  us  fo  long?  Speak  to 
us  of  the  gold,  and  of  the  filver  of  Peru,  In 
this  fo  diftant  region  of  the  New  AVorld,  I have 
never  conftderedy  and  Jhall  never  confidery  any  thing 
hut  thefe  metals.  Whoever  thou  mayeft  be  that 
doft  addrefs  thyfelf  to  ynt  in  this  manner,  ava- 
ritious  mortal,  and  deftitute  of  tafte,  who  when 
conveyed  to  Mexico  and  Peru,  wouldTl  neither 
ftudy  the  manners  nor  the  cuftoms,  who  would’fl: 
difdain  to  caft  a look  upon  the  rivers,  the  moun- 
tains, the  forefts,  the  fields,  the  diverfity  of  cli- 
mate, and  the  varieties  of  filh  and  infe(5tsj  but 
who  would’ft  only  aik,  Wnere  are  the  golden 
mines  ? Where  are  the  places  in  which  the  gold 
is  wrought?  I fee  that  thou  haft  entered  upon  the 
reading  of  my  work,  vvith  the  fame  fpirit  as  the 
ferocious  Europeans  entered  upon  thefe  rich 
and  unhappy  countries  j I fee  that  thou  wert 
worthy  to  accompany  them,  becaufe  thy  propen- 
fities  are  the  fame  as  their’s.  Defcend  then  into 
the  mines  j and  rrieet  with  thy  deftruftion  by  the 
fide  of  thofe  who  work  them  for  thee  j and  if 
thou  doft  come  out  of  them  âgâin,  make  thyfelf 
at  leaft  acquainted  with  the  criminal  fource  of 
thefe  fatal  treafures  which  thou  doft  covet  -,  and 
mayeft  thou  never  poflefs  them  hereafter  without 
feeling  the  pangs  of  remorfe.  May  the  gold 
change  it’s  colour,  and  appear  to  thine  eyes  as  if 
it  were  dyed  with  blood. 
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In  the  country  of  the  Incas  are  found  mines  of  ® ^ 

copper,  tin,  fulphur,  and  bitumen,  which  are  c— y— ^ 
generally  negledted.  Extreme  neceflity  hath  occa-  îf'hemînM 
honed  fome  attention  to  be  paid  to  thofe  of  fait. 

^ ^ and  parcicu* 

This  folTil  is  cut  into  large  pieces,  proportioned  ly'y 
to  the  ftrength  of  the  lamas  and  pacos,  deftined  and  quick- 

• •S11  • /*i  ' filvcr# 

to  convey  it  m all  the  provinces  ot  the  empire 
diftant  from  the  ocean.  This  fait  is  of  a violet 
colour,  and  is  ftreaked  with  veins  of  red  like  the 
Jafper.  It  is  fold  neither  by  weight  nor  meafure, 
but  in  pieces  nearly  of  equal  fize. 

A NEW  fubftancc  has  been  difcovered  lately  in 
thefe  regions  : this  is  the  platina,  fo  called  from 
the  Spanifli  word  piata^  from  whence  the  dimi- 
nutiveor  little  filver,  is  made. 

This  is  a metallic  fubftance,  which  hath  hitherto 
been  brought  from  the  New  World  into  the  Old, 
only  in  the  form  of  fmall  pointed,  triangular,  and 
very  irregular  gravel,  like  the  coarfe  filings  of 
iron.  It's  colour  is  that  of  a white,  between  that 
of  filver  and  iron,  partaking  a little  of  the  tena- 
city of  lead. 

M.  Ulloa  is  the  firft:  who  has  fpoken  of  the 
platina,  in  the  account  he  publiflied  in  1748,  of 
a long  voyage  to  Peru,  from  whence  he  was  juft: 
returned.  He  informed  Europe  that  this  extraor- 
dinary fubftance,  and  which  may  be  confidered 
as  an  eighth  metal,  came  from  the  gold  mines  of 
America,  and  was  particularly  found  in  thofe  of 
the  new  kingdom. 

The  year  following.  Wood,  an  Englifli  me- 
tallurgift,  brought  fome  fpecimens  of  it  from 
Jamaica  to  Great  Britain,  He  had  received  them 
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eight  or  nine  years  before  fronh  Carthagena,  and 
waS  the  firft  perfon  who  made  experiments 
upon  them. 

Some  very  fkilful  chymifts  have  fince  em- 
ployed themfelves  in  experiments  and  inquiries 
upon  the  platinaj  in  England,  Mr.  Lewis  j in 
Sweden,  M.  Scheffer  j in  Pruflia,  M.  MargrafF; 
and  in  France,  M.  M.  Macquer,  Baumé,  De 
Buffbn,  De  Morveau,  De  Sickengen,  and  De 
Milly.  The  united  labours  of  thefe  feveral  chy- 
mifts  hath  fo  much  improved  our  knowlege  upon 
this  article,  that  we  do  not  fcruple  to  fay,  there 
are  few  metallic  fubflances,  the  nature  of  which  is 
better  know’n  to  us  at  prefent  than  the  platina. 
That  which  comes  into  France  is  never  entirely 
pure.  It  is  ufually  mixed  with  - rather  , a confi- 
derable  quantity  of  fmall  black  fand,  which  is 
as  ftrongly  affedted  by  the  loadftone  as  the  beft 
iron,  but  which  is  indiflbluble  in  acids,  and  can- 
not be  melted  without  great  difficulty  : and  laftly, 
particles  of  very  fine  gold  are  fometimes  obferved 
in  it. 

This  mixture,  which  is  almoft  always  found, 
of  the  native.platina  with  gold  and  with  iron,  had 
raifed  a fufpicion  that  it  might  be  nothing  more 
than  a combination  of  thefe  two  metals  ; and, 
accordingly,  on  melting  together  gold  and  iron, 
or  rather  gold  and  magnetic  fand,  fimilar  to  that 
which  is  found  mixed  wjth -the  platina,  a com- 
bination is  obtained,  which  hath  fome  apparent 
affinities  with  this  metallic- fubftance  : but  a more 
'ürlô.  examination  feems  to  have  deftroyed  this 
^psnipn,  and  thé  experiments  ofM.  M.  Macquer 
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and  Beaumc,  and  particularly  thofe  of  M.  Le  ^ 
Baron , de  Sickengen,  appear  to  have  fliew’n  that  ^ 
the  platina  is  a peculiar  kind  of  metal,  which 
is  not  formed  by  the  union  of  any  other,  and 
which  hath  properties  belonging  to  itfelf. 

, .The  little  information  which  chymifts  have 
hitherto  obtained  refpefting  the  natural  hiftory  of 
the  platina,  and  the  fmall  quantity.they  have  had 
in  their  poffeffion,  hath  not  yet  allowed  them  to 
apply  the  procefTes  of  metallurgy  to  it  at  large; 
but  the  metliods . they  have  given  an  account  of, 
and  particularly  thofe  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  Baron  de  Sickengen,  are  fufficient  for  chy* 
mical  accuracy.  Nothing  remains  now  but  to 
make  them  more  fimple  and  lefs  expenfive. 

The  firft  operation  to  be  performed  on  the 
platina,  confift.s  in  feparating  from  it  the  gold, 
the  iron,  and  the -magnetic  fand  with  which  it  is 
united.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  difiblved  with 
the  afTiftance  of  a little  heat,  in  an  aqua  regia, 
compofed  nearly  of  equal  parts  of  the  nitrous 
and  marine  acid.  /•  The  magnetic  fand,  which  is 
indilToluble,  rernains  at  the  bottom  of  the  veflel, 
and  by  pouring  off  the  liquor  a folution  is  ob- 
tained, which  contains  gold,  iron,  and  platina. 
To  feparate  in  the  firft  inftance  the  gold,  a fmall 
portion  of  the  vitriolum  martis  is  added  to  the 
folution.  The  gold  immediately  precipitates, 
while  the  platina  continues  united  to  the  folvent. 
Laftly,  to  get  rid  of  the  iron,  fome  alkali,  which 
hath  been  previoufly  calcined  with  ox’s  blood,  is 
poured  guttatim  into  the  fame  liquor.  The  iron 
is  inftantly  precipitated,  under  the  colour  of 
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folution  than  the  platina,  perfectly  pure,  and 
combined  with  the  aqua  regia. 

The  platina  being  thus  purified,  the  next, 
bufinefs  is  to  feparare  it  from  the  folvent,  and 
this  is  to  be  done  by  the  addition  of  fait  ammo- 
niac. This  fubftance  precipitates  the  platina 
under  a yellow  colour,  and  this  precipitate  being 
expofed  to  a great  heat,  foftens,  and  even  dif- 
folves;  and  by  forging  it  with  a hammer,  the 
platina  is  obtained  very  pure  and  malleable.  It 
appears'  from  what  we  have  been  able  to  colle6h 
frbim  the  baron  De  Sickengen^s  Memoir,  which 
hath  been  communicated  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  but  not  yet  publilhed,  that  the  rough 
platina,  worked  by  itfelf,  and  heated  with  an 
intenfe  fire,  becomes  fufRciently  foft  to  be  forged 
and  made  into  bars  j and  this  circumftance  natu- 
rally indicates  the  method  to  be  purfued  for  the 
management  of  it  in  large  wmrks. 

The  metal  obtained  by  thefe  fcveral  procefles 
■is  nearly  of  the  fame  fpecific  weight  as  gold  ; it 
is  of  an  intermediate  colour  between  that  of 
iron  and  filver;  it  can  be  forged  and  extended 
into  thin  plates;  it  may  alfo  be  worked  into 
thread,  but  it  is  not  near  fo  duftile  as  gold,  and 
the  thread  obtained  from  it,  is  not,  in  equal  dia- 
meter, able  to  fupport  fo  great  a weight  without 
breaking.  When  dilToIved  in  aqua  regia,  it  may 
be  made  to  affume,  by  precipitation,  an  infinite 
diverfity  of  colours;  and  Count  Milly  hath  fuc- 
ceeded  in  varying  thefe  precipitates  fo  much, 
that  he  hath  had  a piiflure  painted  in  the  colour- 
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ing,  of  which  there  is  fcarce  any  thing  but  pla-  ® ^ 

tina  made  ufe  of. 

Gold  is  fufceptible  of  combination  with  all 
the  metals,  and  platina  hath  in  like  manner  this 
property  ; but  when  too  great  a proportion  of  it 
enters  into  the  combination,  it  renders  the  metal 
brittle.  When  allied  with  yellow  copper,  it 
forms  a h rd  and  compaft  metal,  which  will  take 
the  fineft  polilh,  which  will  not  tarnifh  in  the  air, 
and  which  would  confequently  be  very  fit  for 
making  the  mirrors  of  telefcopes. 

It  doth  not  appear  that  mercury  hath  any  effefl 
upon  platina i and  therefore  M.  Lewis  had  pro- 
pofed  to-  amalgamate  it  with  mercury,  as  a pro- 
per method  of  feparating  it  from  the  gold  with 
which  it  might  have  been  united;  but  this  me- 
thod-hath  been  confidercd  by  modern  chymifts  as 
uncertain  and  defeftive  j and  there  are  others  at 
prefent  more  to  be  depended  upon:  fuch  are 
thofe  we  Have  been  mentioning  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  article. 

This  new  metal  difplays  fame  properties  infi- 
nitely interefting  to  fociety.  It  cannot  be  afredled 
by  any  fimple  acid,  nor  by  any  know’n  folvent  ex- 
cept the  aqua  regia;  it  will  not  tarnifh  in  the  air, 
neither  will  it  ruft  ; it  unites  to  the  fixednefs  of 
gold,  and  to  the  property  it  hath  of  not  being 
fufceptible  of  deftrudtion,  a hardnefs  almoft  equal 
to  that  of  iron,  and  a much  greater  difficulty  of 
fufion.  In  a word,  from  confidering  the  advan-  ^ 
tages  of  the  platina,  we  cannot  but  conclude, 
that  this  metal  deferves,  at  leaft,  from  it’s  fupe- 
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® yjf  ^ riority  to  all  others,  to  fhare  tire  -title  of  king 

^ — ( of  the  metals,  of  which  gold  hath  fo  long  been  in 
podelTion,  , 

aidÏT  were  undoubtedly  to  be  wifliedj  that  a metal 
fo  precious. might  become  common,  and  that  it 
•might  be  employed  for  culinary  utenfils,  in  the 
arts,  and  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chymift.  It 
would  unite  all  the  advantages  of  velfels  of  glafs, 
of  porcelain,  and  of  Hone  ware,  without  par- 
taking of  their  fragility.  . A prejudice  of  the 
Spanilli  miniftry,  and  which  hath  for  a long  time 
been  adopted  by  all  chymifts,  deprives  us  of  this 
advantage.  They  have  perfuaded  themfelves  that 
the.platina  might  be  allied  with  gold,  in  fuch  a 
pianner^as  that  it  could  not  be  feparated  from  it 
hy^.  any  means,  and  they  have  consequently 
proper  to  forbid  the  extraction  and 
jrra^fpp[,tatiDn  of  a fubftance,  that  might  be 
.prpduiàive  of  fo  much  mifehief  in  the.  hands  of 
avaricious  men.  . But  at  prefent,^  that  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  methods  as  fimple  and  eafy  to 
feparate  gpld  frpm.platina,  as  to  feparate  filver 
from.^goldi  at„.prefent,  that  the  chymifts  have 
taught^,, us>.  that,  •jyhen  thefe  two'  metals,  are 
diftolved  in  aqua  regia,  we  may  precipitate  thf 
gold  by  the  addition  of ^ the  vitriolum  martis,  or 
the  platinaby  the  addition  of  fait  anpmoniac,  and 
that  in  both  thefe  cafes  tire  two  metals  are  per- 
feCtly  diftinCt  ; at  prelent,  in  a word,  that  the 
rulers  of  nations  can  eafily  obtain  information 
by  confulting  the  academies,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
but  thaj  the  Spanifh  government,  will  haften  to 
avail  itfelf  of  a treafure  of  which  it  feems  hitherto 

to 
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to  have  be-en  the  only  poffeflbr,  and  of  which  fo 
advantageous  a ufe  may  bè  made  for  the  nation, 
and  for  fociety  in  general. 

Nature  hath  not  formed  any  mines  of  gold  or 
filver,  in  what  are  called  the  Valleys  of  Peru, 
except  one.  The  large  mafles  of  thefe  precious 
metals  which  we  fometimes  find  there,  have  beèii 
conveyed  by  fubterrâneous  fires,  by  volcahds, 
and  by  earthquakes,  as  well  as  by  the  revolutions 
which  America  hath  experienced,  and  doth  ftill 
experience  every  day.  Thefe  detathed  mafles 
are  fometimes  found  in  other  parts.  About  the 
year  1730,  a piece  of  gold,  weighing  ninety 
marks,  was  found  near  the  town  of  La  Paz.  It 
was  a compofition  of  fix  different  fpecies  of  this 
precious  metal,  from  eighteen  to  three  and  twenty 
carats  and  a half.  There  are  but  few  ores, 
and  thofe  of  bafe  alloy,  in  the  hillocks  bordering 
upon  the  fea.  It  is  only  in  very  cold  or  very 
high  places  that  they  are  rich  and  frequent. 

Though  the  Peruvians  were  unacquainted 
with  coin,  they  knew  the  ufe  of  gold  and  filver, 
of  which  they  made  toys,  and  even  vafes.  The 
torrents  and  rivers  furnifhed  them  with  the  firfl 
of  thefe  metals  j but  in  order  to  obtain  the  fé- 
cond, more  labour  and  induftry  was  neceffary. 
Moft  frequently  the  ground  was  opened,  yet 
never  to  fo  great  a depth,  but  that  the  workmen 
themfelves  could  throw  the  ore  on  the  borders  of 
the  ditch  which  they  had  digged,  or  could  at 
Icaft  convey  it  there  by  paffing  it  on  from  one 
perfon  to  another.  Sometimes  the  fides  of  the 
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mountains 'were  opened,  and  the  different  veins 
which  chance  might  prefent,.  were  followed* 
though  alv/ays  to  very  fmall  extent.  The  two 
metals  were  melted  and  difengaged  from  the 
foreign  materials  that  might  be  mixed  with  them 
by  the  means  of  fire.  Furnaces*  in  which  a 
current  of  air  fupplied  the  office  of  the  bellows, 
an  inftrument  entirely  unknow’n  in  thefe  coun- 
tries, were  employed  to  perform  this  difficult 
operation. 

PoRco,  at  a little  diftance  from  the  fpot  where 
one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Pizarro  founded,  in 
1539,  the  city  of  La  Plata,  Porco  was,  of  all  the 
mines  which  the  Incas  caufed  to  be  worked,  the 
moft  plentiful  and  the  moft  know'^n.  It  was 
alfo  the  firft  which  the  Spaniards  worked  after 
,the  conqueflj  and  their  labour  was  foon  extended 
to  a multiplicity  of  others. 

All  of  them,  without  exception,  were  found 
to  be  very  expenfive  in  the  working.  Nature  hath 
placed  them  in  regions  deflitute  of  water,  wood, 
provifions,  and  all  the  neceffaries  of  life,  which 
mufl  be  conveyed  at  a great  expence  acrofs 
immenfe  deferts.  Thefe  difficulties  have  been, 
and  are  ftill  furmounted  with  more  or  lefs  fuc^ 
cefs. 

\ 

Several  mines,  which  have  acquired  fome 
lhare  of  reputation,  have  been  fucceffively  aban- 
doned. Their  produce,  though  equal  to  what  it 
was  originally,  was  not  fufficient  to  defray  the 
expences  necefiary  to  obtain  it*  this  is  a kind 
of  revolution  which  many  of  the  reft  will  expe- 
rience. 

It 
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It  hath  alfo  been  neceflary  to  renounce  Tome 
of  the  mines  which  had  given  falfe  hopes. 
Among  this  number  was  that  of  Ucantaya,  difco- 
vered  in  1703,  fixty  leagues  to  the  fouth-eaft  of 
Cufco.  This  was  only  an  incruftation  of  almoft 
mafTive  hiver,  which  at  firft  yielded  a confider- 
able  quantity,  but  was  foon  exhaufted. 

Some  very  rich  mines  have  been  negletled 
becaufe  the  waters  had  invaded  them.  The  de- 
clivity of  the  foil,  which  from  the  fummit  of  the 
Cordeleras  runs  continually  Ihelving  to  the  South 
Sea,  mull  necelTarily  have  rendered  thefe  events- 
more  common  at  Peru  than  in  other  places. 
This  mifchief  hath  fometimes  been  found  irre- 
mediable } at  other  rimes  it  hath  been  repaired  ^ 
moft  frequently  it  hath  been  perpetuated  for 
want  of  means,  adlivity,  or  Ikîll. 

The  gold  mines  were  at  firft  preferably  at- 
tended to.  Wife  men  foon  determined  in  favour 
of  the  filver  mines,  which  are  generally  more 
extenfive,  more  equal,  and,  coni'equently,  lefs- 
deceitful.  Several  of  the  former,  however,  are 
ftlll  worked.  A tolerably  regular  feries  of  fuc- 
cefs,  hath  made  thofe  of  Lutixaca,  of  Araca, 
of  Suches,  of  Caracava,  of  Lipoani,  and  of 
Cachabamba,  to  be  corrfidered  as  the  richeft. 

Among  the  filver  mines  which,  in  our  days, 
are  the  moft  celebrated,  we  muft  mention  that 
of  Huantajaha,  which  hath  been  worked  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago,  at  two  leagues  diftance  from  the 
fea,  near  the  harbour  of  Iqueyqua.  Upon 
digging  five  or  fix  feet  in  the  plain,  we  often 

find  detached  mafles,  which  at  firft  might  be 

taken 
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» taken  only  for  a confufed  mixture  of  gravel  and 

*_  ^ fand,  and  which,  upon  trial,  yield  two-thirds  of 

their  weight  in  filver.  Sometimes  they  are  fo 
confiderable,  that,  in  1749,  two  of  them  were  fent 
to  the  court  of  Spain,  one  of  which  Weighed  one 
hundred  and  feventy-five  pounds,-  and  the  other; 
three  hundred  and  feventy.  In  the  mountainsy 
the  ore  is  difpofed  in  veins,  and  is  of  two  kinds. 
That  which  in  the  country  is  called  harra^  is  cut 
with  the  rock,  and  is  fent  to  Lima,  where  it  is 
wrought.  It  yields  moft  frequently  from  one; 
two,  three,  four,  and  as  far  as  five  parts  of  filver 
to  one  of  ftone.  The  other  fpecies  is  purified  by 
fire  in  the  country  itfelf.  If  five  of  it’s  quintals 
do  not  produce  a mark  of  filver,  it  is  throw’n 
among  the  rubbifli.  This  negleél  arifes  from  the 
exceffive  dearnefsof  provifions,  from  the  necefilcy 
of  obtaining  water  fit  for  drinking  fourteen 
leagues  off,  and  from  that  of  grinding  the  ore  at 
a very  confiderable  diftance. 

' At  thirty  leagues  to  the  north-eaft  of  Are- 
quipa  {lands  Caylloma.  It’s  mines  were  dif- 
covered  very  early  j they  have  been  fince  inccf- 
fantly  worked,  and  their  produce  is  ftill  the 
fame. 

Those  of  Potofi  were  difcovered  in  1545. 
An  Indian,  named  Hualpa,  as  it  is  faid,  pur- 
fuing  fome  deer,  in  order  to  climb  certain  fleep 
rocks,  laid  hold  of  a bulk,  the  roots  of  which 
being  loofened  from  the  earth,  bi:ought  to  view 
an  ingot  of  filver.  The  Peruvian  had  recourfe 
to  it  for  his  own  ufe,  and  never  failed  to  return 
to  his  treafure  every  time  that  his  wants  or  his 
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cîefires  folicited  him  to  it.  The  change  that  had  book 
happened  in  his  fortune  was  remarked  by  his  ^ 
countryman  Guanca,  to  whom  he  avowed  the 
fecret.  The  two  friends  could  not  keep  their 
counfel  and  enjoy  their  good  fortune.  They 
quarrelled  j and  the  indifcreet  confidant  difco- 
vered  the  whole  to  his  mailer  Villaroell,  a 
Spaniard  who  was  fettled  in  the  neighbourhood. 

This  difcovery  foon  inflamed  the  minds  of 
the  Spaniards.  Several  mines  were  immediately 
opened  in  a mountain  of  a conical  form,  which  is 
one  league  in  circumference,  five  or  fix  toifes  in 
height,  and  is  of  a dark  red  colour.  In  procefs 
of  time,  a lefs  confiderable  mountain,  iffuing 
from  the  former,  was  allb  fearched,  and  with 
equal  fuccefs.  The  treafures  that  were  derived 
from  each  of  thefe  mountains,  were  the  origin  of 
one  of  the  largeft  and  moft  opulent  cities  in  the 
New  World. 

Nature  never  offered  to  the  avidity  of  man- 
kind, in  any  country  on  the  globe,  fuch  rich 
mines  as  thofe  of  Potofi.  Exclufive  of  what  was 
not  regiflered,  and  was  fmuggled  away,  the  fifth 
part,  belonging  to  the  government,  from  1545 
to  1564,  amounted  to  36,450,000  livres  * per  % 

annum.  But  this  abundance  of  metals  foon  de- 
creafed.  From  1564  to  1585,  the  annual  fifth 
part  amounted  to  no  more  than  15,187,489 
livres  four  fols  f.  From  1585  to  1624,  it 
amounted  to  12,149,994  livres  12  fols'J.  From 
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" 1624  to  1633,  to  6,074,997  livres  fix  fols 
j From  this  laft  period,  the  produce  of  thefe  mines 
hath  fo  evidently  decreafed,  that  in  1763  the 
fifth  part,  belonging  to  the  king,  did  not  exceed 
1,364,682  livres  12  fols.f. 

In  the  firft  inftance,  each  quintal  of  ore  yielded 
^fifty  pounds  of  filver.  At  prefent,  fifty  quintals 
do  not  produce  more  than  two  pounds  of  filver. 
This  is  one  part  inftead  of  twelve  hundred  and 
fifty. 

If  this  diminution  fhould  be  carried  on  a little 
further,  this  fource  of  riches  muft  necelTarily  be 
given  up.  It  is  even  probable  that  this  event 
would  already  have  taken  place,  if  the  ore  were 
not  fo  foft  at  Potofi,  if  the  waters  were  not  fo 
favourably  fituated  for  grinding  it,  and  if  the 
expences  were  not  infinitely  lefs  than  at  any  other 
place. 

But  while  the  mines  of  Potofi  were  gradually 
lofing  their  celebrity,  thofe  of  Oruro,  not  far 
diftant  from  them,  were  rifing  into  great  repu- 
tation. Their  profperity  was  even  increafing, 
when  the  waters  flowed  into  the  richeft  of  them. 
At  the  period  in  which  we  are  writing,  it  hath 
not  yet  been  poflible  to  drain  them,  and  all  thefe 
treafures  ftill  remain'  under  water.  The  mines 
of  Popo,  the  moft  confiderable  of  thofe  that  have 
efcaped  this  great  difafler,  are  no  more  than 
twelve  leagues  diftant  from  the  town  of  San 
Philip  de  Auftria  de  Gruro,  which  was  built  in 
this  diftricl,  formerly  fo  celebrated. 
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The  labours  of  the  miners,  fettled  to  tlîe 
éaft  of  La  Plata,  in  the  diftriâ:  of  Carangas,  were 
never  dilturbed  by  any  accident  3 thofe,  however^ 
whom  chance  had  brought  to  Turco  were  con- 
ftantly  the  moft  fortunate,  becaufe  this  mountain 
always  afforded  them  an  ore  incorporated,  or,  as 
it  were,  melted  with  the  ftone,  and  confequently 
richer  than  all  the  refti 

In  the  diocefe  of  I-a  Pas,  and  near  to  the 
fmall  town  of  Puna,  Jofeph  Salcedo  difeovered, 
about  the  year  1660,  the  mine  of  Laycacota* 
It  was  fo  rich  that  the  filver  of  it  was  often  cut 
with  a chiffel.  Profperity,  which  debafes  little 
minds,  had  fo  elevated, that  of  the  proprietor  of  fo 
much  opulenccj  that  he  permitted  all  the  Spa- 
niards, who  came  to  feek  their  fortune  in  this 
part  of  the  New  World,  to  work  fome  days  for 
their  own  benefit,  without  weighing  or  mea- 
fiiring  the  prefent  he  made  them.  This  genero- 
ficy  attrafled  an  infinite  number  of  adventurers, 
whofe  avidity  induced  them  to  take  up  armsi 
They  attacked  each  other,  and  their  benefadtor, 
who  had  neglected  nothing  that  might  prevent 
or  extinguifh  their  languinary  contentions,  was 
hanged  as  being  the  author  of  them.  Such  in- 
cidents might  be  fufficient  to  leffen  in  our  hearts 
the  inclination  to  benevolence,  and  it  is  with  re- 
luctance I have  mentioned  this. 

While  Salcedo  was  in  prifon,  the  v/ater  got 
pofiefilon  of  his  minci  Superftition  foon  gave 
birth  to  the  idea,  that  this  was  a punifhment  for 
the  outrage  committed  againfl:  him.  This  idea 
of  divine  vengeance  was  for  a long  time  re«- 
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BOOK  vered;  but  at  length,  in  1740,  Diego  de  Baena, 


and  fome  other  enterprizing  men,  affbciated 
themfelves,  in  order  to  turn  away  the  fprijngs 
which  had  deluged  lb  much  treafure.  In  1754, 
the  work  was  fo  far  advanced,  that  fome  utility 
was  already  derived  from  it.  We  know  not  what 
hath  happened  fince  that  period. 

All  the  mines  of  Peru  were  originally  worked 
by  means  of  fire.  In  molt  of  them,  mercury  was 
fubftituted  to  this,  in  1571. 

This  powerful  agent  is  found  in  two  different 
ftates  in  the  bofom  of  the  earth.  If  it  be  alto- 
gether pure,  and  in  the  fluid  form  which  is  pro- 
per to  it,  it  is  then  denominated  virgin  mercury, 
becaufe  it  hath  not  experienced  the  adlion  of  fire, 
in  order  to  be  extracted  from  the  mine.  If  it  be 
found  combined  with  fulphur,  it  forms  a fub- 
ftance  of  a red  colour,,  which  is  more  or  lels 
vivid,  called  cinnabar. 

Till  the  mine  of  virgin  mercury,,  which  v/as 
lately  difcovered  at  Montpellier  under  the  build- 
ings of  the  town  itfelf,  and  which  for  that  reafon* 
will  probably  never  be  worked,,  there  had  been  no 
others  know’n  in  Europe,,  except  thofe  of  Udria 
in  Carniola.  Thefe  are  in  a valley,  at  the  foot 
of  high  mountains,  which  were  called  by  the 
Koman?  /Ilpes  Julia.  They  were  difcovered  by 
chance  in  1497.  They  are  about  nine  hundred 
feet  deep.  The  defcent  into  them  is  by  pits,  as 
into  all  other  mines.  There  are  under  ground 
an  infinite  number  of  galleries,  of  which  fome  are 
fo  low,  that  it  is  necelfary  to  ftoop  in  order  to  pafs 
along  j and  there  are  places  where  it  is  fo  hot,. 
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that  it  is  not  poflible  to  flop  without  bemg  in  a ® ^ 

profufe  fweat:  it  is  in  thefe  lubterraneous  caverns 
that  mercury  is  found,  in  a kind  of  clay,  or  in 
ilones.  Sometimes  even  this  fubftance  is  fecn 
running  down  like  rain,  and  oozes  fo  copioufly 
through  the  rocks  which  form  the  vaults  of  thefe 
fubterraneous  caverns,  that  one  man  hath  often 
gathered  thirty-fix  pounds  of  it  in  a day. 

There  are  fome  people  fo  fond  of  the  marvel- 
lous, that  they  prefer  this  mercury  to  the  other; 
which  is  a mere  prejudice.  Experience  fhews 
that  the  beft  mercury  that  can  be  ufed,  either  in 
medicine  or  in  metallurgy,  is  that  which  hath 
been  extrafted  from  cinnabar.  In  order  to  fepa- 
rate  the  natural  combination  of  thefe  two  volatile 
fubftances,  fulphur  and  mercury,  recourfe  muft 
neceflarily  be  had  to  the  aftion  of  fire,  to  which 
fome  intermediate  fubftance  muft  be  joined.  This 
is  either  the  filings  of  fteel  or  copper,  or  the  re- 
gulus  of  antimony^  or  lime,  or  fome  fixed 
alkaline  fak.  Europe  is  fupplied  with  this  laft 
fpecies  of  mercury  from  Hungary,  Sclavonia, 

Bohemia,  Carinthia,  Friuli,  and  Normandy. 

The  quantity  that  Spain  wants  for  Mexico  eomes 
from  the  mine  of  Almaden,  which  was  famous 
even  in  the  time  of  tlte  Romans  : but  Peru  hath 
found  within  itfelf,  at  Guança-Velica,  a fuffi- 
cient  quantity  for  all  it’s  exigencies. 

This  ore,  as  it  is  faid,  was  know’n  to  the  an-- 
tient  Peruvians,  who  made  no  other  ufe  of  it 
than  to  paint  their  faces.  It  was  forgotten 
during  the  confufion  into  which  the  conqueft: 
plunged  this  unfortunate  region.  It  was  found 
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^ ^ again  in  1556,  according  to  fome  hiftorians,  and 

-v — ^ in  1564,  according  to  others;  but  Pedro  Fer- 
nandez VelalcQ  was  the  firft  who,  in  1 574, 
' thought  of  employing  it  in  working  the  other 

mines;  the  government  referved  to  itfelf  the  pro- 
perty of  it.  They  even  forbad,  upon  any  pre- 
tence whatfoever,  that  other  mines  of  the  fame 
kind  Ibould  be  opened,  left  they  fhould  be  de- 
frauded of  the  duties  they  laid  upon  mercury. 

The  mine  of  Guança-Velica  hath  undergone 
feveral  changes.  At  the  time  in  which  we  are 
writing,  it’s  circumference  meafures  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  varas,  it’s  diameter  fixty,  and 
it’s  depth  five  hundred  and  thirteen.  It  hath 
four  openings,  all  of  them  at  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  a fmall  number  of  buttrefies,  deftined 
to  fupport  the  foil,  and  three  vent-holes,  which 
either  let  in  air,  or  ferve  to  carry  off*  the  waters. 
It  is  v/orked  by  fome  partners,  moft  of  them 
without  fortune,  to  whom  the  fovereign  advances 
whatever  they  want,  and  who  deliver  the  mercury 
to  him  at  his  ftipulated  price.  The  men  employed 
in  thefe  labours  were  generally  feized,  formerly, 
with  convulfive  motions.  This  malady  is  at 
prefent  much  lefs  frequent;  whether  it  be  that 
the  mercury  contained  in  the  mine  hath  lelTened 
by  more  tlian  one-half,  or  that  fome  precautions 
have  been  taken,  which  had  at  firft  been  ne-r 
glefled.  Thofe  who  have  the  care  of  the  fur- 
naces, are  at  prefent  almoft  the  only  perfons 
who  are  expofed  to  this  calamity  : they  are,  how- 
ever, eafily  cured.  The  only  thing  neceftary  is 
Î0  fend  tl^em  into  a warm  climate^  or  to  employ 
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them  in  cultivating  the  lands.  The  mercury, 
which  affected  their  limbs,  is  carried  off  by  per- 
fpiration. 

The  barrennefs  of  Guança-Velica,  and  of  the 
neighbouring  lands,  is  remarkable.  No  fruit 
tree  can  be  naturalized  there.  Of  all  the  fpecies 
of  corn  that  have  been  fow’n,  barley  is  the  only 
one  that  hath  fprung  up  j and  even  that  hath 
never  come  to  maturity.  Nothing  but  the  pota- 
toe  has  thriven. 

The  air  is  not  more  wholefome  than  the  foil  is 
fertile.  Children,  newly  born,  die  of  the  tétanos 
ftill  more  frequently  than  in  the  reft  of  the  New- 
World.  Thofe  who  have  efcaped  this  danger, 
are  feized  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  months  with 
a violent  cough,  and  moft  of  them  perifli  in 
convulfions,  unlefs  care  be  taken  to  convey  them 
into  a milder  climate.  This  precaution,  whicli 
is  neceffary  for  the  Indians  and  for  the  Meffees, 
is  ftill  more  fo  for  the  Spaniards,  who  are  lefs 
robuft.  The  extreme  feverity  of  the  climate, 
the  fulphureous  vapours  which  cover  the  horizon, 
and  the  generally  vitiated  conftitution  of  the  fa- 
thers and  mothers,  muft  be  the  principal  caufes 
of  fo  great  a calamity. 

The  very  elevated  mountains  of  Guança- 
Velica,  had  for  a long  time  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  men  who  were  greedy  of  riches,  when, 
at  length,  they  became  interefting  to  philofo- 
phers. 

The  aftronomers,  who  were  fent  in  1735  tp 
Peru  in  order  to  meafure  the  degrees  of  the  me- 
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ridian,  travelled  over  a fpace  of  ninety  leagues, 
beginning  a little  to  the  north  of  the  equator,  and 
proceeding  as  far  as  the  fouth  of  the  city  of 
Cuenca,  without  difcovering  any  mark  which 
could  lead  them  to  think  that  thefe  mountains, 
which  were  the  highefi:  in  the  univerfe,  had  been 
ever  covered  by  the  ocean.  The  banks  of  fhells 
that  were  found  out  fome  time  after  at  Chili,  did 
not  prove  the  contrary,  becaufe  they  were  upon 
eminences  of  no  more  than  fifty  toifes.  But  fince 
Guança-Velica  hath  furnilhed  recent  and  petri- 
fied fhells,  and  both  of  them  in  very  great  quan- 
tity, it  is  neceflary  to  retracl  and  give  up  all  the 
confequences  that  had  been  deduced  from  this 
phænomenon. 

It  is  not  at  Guança-Velica  that  the  mercury  is 
delivered  to  the  public.  The  government  fends 
it  to  the  provinces  where  the  mines  are.  The 
places  where  it  is  depofited  are  twelve  in  number. 
In  1763  Guança-Velica  itfelf  confumed  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  quintals;  Taiya,  two  hundred 
and  forty-feven  ; Pafca,  feven  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-nine; Truxillo,  one  hundred  and  thirty-one; 
Cufeo,  thirteen  ; La  Plata,  three  hundred  and 
fixty-nine  ; La  Pas,  thirty  ; Caylloma,  three 
hundred  and  feventy-four  ; Caranjas,  one  hundred 
and  fifty;  Oruro,  twelve  hundied  and  fixty-four; 
and  Potofi,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
ninety-two.  This  made  on  the  whole  five  thou- 
fand two  hundred  and  forty-one  quintals. 

Although  the  quality  of  the  ore  determines 
the  greater  or  lefs  confumption  of  the  mercury, 
7 yet. 
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yer,  it  is  generally  thought  in  the  other  hemif-  ® ^ 

phere,  where  the  art  of  metallurgy  is  very  im- 
perfeét,  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  confumption 
of  mercury  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of  filvcr 
obtained  from  the  mines.  In  this  fuppofition, 
the  twelve  magazines  which,  from  1732  to  1763, 
delivered,  one  year  with  another,  five  thoufand 
three  hundred  and  four  quintals,  eighteen 
pounds  of  mercury,  fhould  have  received  the 
lame  quantity  of  filver.  Neverthelefs  they  re- 
ceived no  more  than  two  thoufand  two  hundred 
and  fifty.  Therefore,  two  thoufand  feven  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  quintals  eighteen  pounds,  were 
fecreted  in  order  to  defraud  the  cuftoms. 

Lima  hath  always  attradled  the  greateft  part  Submnon 
of  thefe  riches,  whether  they  have  efcaped  the  ^ngoTcima' 
vigilance  of  the  treafury  or  not.  This  capital,  ,hfs"ra'piiai^ 
built  in  1535  by  Francis  Pizarro,  and  which 
hath  fince  become  fo  celebrated,  is  fituated  at 
two  leagues  from  the  fea,  in  a delicious  plain. 

The  profpeft  from  it  on  one  fide  extends  over  a 
tranquil  ocean,  on  the  other  it  ftretches  as  far  as 
the  Cordeleras.  It’s  foil  is  nothing  but  a heap 
of  flints,  which  the  fea  hath  undoubtedly  in  a 
feries  of  ages  piled  together,  but  they  are  covered 
with  earth  a foot  below  the  furface,  which  the 
fpring  waters,  that  are  every  where  found  on 
digging,  have  brought  from  the  mountains. 

Sugar-canes, _ numberlefs  olive  trees,  fome 
vines,  artificial  meadows,  paftures  full  of  fait 
which  give  meat  an  exquifite  tafte,  fmall  grain 
apropriated  to  the  feeding  of  fowls,  fruit-trees 
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^ %u  ^ of  every  kind,  and  certain  other  plantations,  co- 
ver  the  furface  of  thefe  fortunate  plains.  Wheat 
and  barley  profpered  there  for  a long  timej  but 
an  earthquake  happening  about  a century  ago, 
caufed  fuch  a revolution,  that  the  feeds  rotted 
without  fprouting.  It  was  not  till  after  forty 
years  of  barren/iefs,  that  the  foil  refumcd  it’s 
former  fertility.  Lima,  as  well  as  the  other 
towns  of  the  valleys,  owes  it’s  fubfiftence  chiefly 
to  the  labours  of  the  Negroes.  It  is  fcarce  any 
where,  except  the  inland  parts,  that  the  fields 
are  cultivated  by  the  Indians. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  all  the 
edifices  in  Peru  were  conftrudted  without  any 
foundations.  The  walls  of  the  houfes  of  private 
perfons,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  public  buildings, 
were  alike  placed  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  of 
whatever  materials  they  might  be  made.  Expe- 
rience had  taught  thefe  people,  that  in  the  coun- 
try they  inhabited  this  was  the  only  way  of 
dwelling  in  fecurity.  Their  conquerors,  who 
had  a fovereign"  contempt  for  every  thing  which 
deviated  from  their  habits,  and  who  carried  every 
where  along  with  them  their  European  cuftoms, 
without  confidering  whether  they  were  fuitable  to 
the  countries  they  were  invading  ; the  con- 
querors departed,  particularly  at  Lima,  from  the 
manner  of  building  which  they  found  generally 
eftablifiied.  Accordingly,  when  the  natives  of 
the  country  faw  them  open  deep  trenches,  and 
make  ufe  of  cement,  they  faid  that  their  tyrants 
were  digging  graves  to  bury  themfelves  in  -,  and, 
perhaps,  it  was  fome  confolation  to  the  wretched- 
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nefs  of  the  conquered  to  forefee,  that  the  earth  ^ 
would  one  day  take  upon  itfelf  to  avenge  them  v 
of  their  deftroyers. 

The  prediftion  hath  been  fulfilled.  The  ca- 
pital of  Peru,  after  having  been  partially  fub- 
verted  by  eleven  earthquakes,  was  at  length 
totally  deftroyed  by  the  twelfth.  On  the  28th 
of  Odober  1746,  at  half  an  hour  after  ten  at 
night,  all,  or  almoft  all  the  buildings,  whether 
large  or  fmall,  were  throw’n  down  in  the  fpace  of 
three  minutes.  Thirteen  hundred  perfons  were 
crufhed  under  the  ruins.  A much  more  confi- 
derable  number  were  mutilated  j and  mofl  of 
them  expired  in  horrid  torments, 

Callao,  which  ferves  as  a harbour  to  Lima, 
was  likewife  overthrow’n  ; but  this  was  the  leaft 
of  it’s  misfortunes.  The  fea,  which  had  ftarted 
back  with  horror  at  the  inftant  of  this  dreadful 
cataftrophe,  foon  returned  to  invade  with  it’s 
impetuous  waves  the  fpace  it  had  quitted.  It 
fwallowed  up  the  few  houfes  and  fortifications 
that  had  efcaped  the  former  danger.  Of  the 
four  thoufand  inhabitants  that  were  computed  to 
be  in  this  celebrated  port,  there  were  only  two 
hundred  faved.  It  then  contained  three  and 
twenty  fhips  j nineteen  of  them  were  fwallowed 
up,  and  the  reft  throw’n  very  far  in  upon  the 
land  by  the  irritated  ocean. 

The  ravage  extended  itfelf  all  over  the  coaft. 
The  few  veffels  there  were  in  thefe  bad  harbours 
were  fhattered.  The  towns  in  the  valleys  fuf- 
tained  in  general  fome  damages  ; feveral  of  them 
even  were  totally  fubverted^  Amqng  the  moun-. 
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tains,  four  or  five  volcanos  threw  out  fiicli  pro- 
digious columns  of  water,  that  the  whole  country 
was  deluged  by  them. 

' The  minds  of  men,  which  had  been  for  a long 
time  in  a ftate  of  lethargy,  were  rouzed  by  this 
fatal  calamity  ; and  it  was  Lima  that  firft  fet  the 
example  of  the  change.  The  bufinefs  was  to 
clear  away  immenfe  ruins  heaped  one  upon  ano- 
ther -,  and  to  get  out  prodigions  treafures  that  were 
buried  in  thefe  ruins.  It  was  neceflary  to  bring 
from  Guayaquil,  and  from  a flill  greater  diftance, 
every  requifite  for  the  conftruftion  of  numberlefs 
edifices;  and  with  all  thefe  materials,  colledled 
from  thefe  different  regions,  to  raife  a city  fupe- 
rior  to  that  which  h ad  been  deftroyed.  Thefe 
miracles,  which  were  not  t o be  expected  from  an 
indolent  and  effeminate  people,  were  performed 
with  great  rapidity,  Neceffity  infpired  them 
with  aflivity,  emulation,  and  induftry.  Lima, 
though,  perhaps,  lefs  wealthy,  is  at  prefent  more 
agreeable  than  in  1682,  when  it’s  gates  pre- 
fented  to  the  view  of  the  duke  of  Palata,  the 
viceroy,' on  his  entering,  ftreets  paved  with  filver. 
It  is  alfo  built  with  greater  folidity,  and  for  the 
following  reafon  : 

The  vanity  of  having  palaces,  concealed  for  a 
long  time  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  of 
Peru,  the  dangers  to  which  this  abfurd  oftenta- 
tion  expofed  them.  In  vain  had  the  earth  fwal- 
lowed  up  at  different  periods  thefe  enormous 
maffes  ; the  leffon  was  never  powerful  enough  to 
correcl  them.  The  laft  cataftrophe  hath  at  length 
opened  their  eyes.  They  have  yielded  to  necef- 
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fity,  and  have  at  laft  followed  the  example  of 
other  Spaniards  fettled  in  the  valleys. 

The  houfes  are  at  prefent  very  low,  and  have 
moft  of  them  no  more  than  a ground  floor.  For 
walls  they  have  ports  placed  at  different  diftances-. 
The  intervals  are  filled  up  with  reeds,  nearly 
rtmilar  to  ours,  but  which  have  no  cavity,  which 
are  very  folid,  which  do  not  eafily  rot,  and  which 
arc  covered  over  with  clay.  Thefe  fingular  edi- 
fices are  topped  with  a wooden  roof  entirely  flat, 
and  alfo  covered  with  clay,  a fufficient  precaution 
in  a climate  where  it  never  rains.  The  feverai 
parts  of  thefe  buildings  are  faftened  together, 
and  to  the  foundations  with  a ftrong  kind  of 
ofier,  which  in  the  country  is  called  chaglar. 
With  this  kind  of  cpnftrudion,  the  whole  build- 
ing readily  yields  to  the  motion  communicated  to 
it  by  the  earthquakes-.  They  may  pofflbly  be 
damaged  by  the  convulfive  motions  of  nature,  but  • 
they  cannot  be  eafily  throw’n  down. 

These  houfes,  however,  are  not  deficient  in 
appearance.  The  attention  that  is  taken  to  paint 
the  walls  and  cornices,  fo  as  to  refemble  free- 
ftone,  conceals  the  quality  of  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  formed.  They  are  even  found  to 
have  an  air  of  grandeur  and  folidity,  which  it 
would  not  be  natural  to  expeâ:.  The  defect  oi 
conftrudfion  is  fiill  more  concealed  in  the  infide 
of  the  houfes,  where  all  the  ornaments  are 
painted  in  a ftile  of  greater  or  lefs  elegance- 
The  ordinary  method  of  conft:ru(fl:ion  hath  been 
but  a little  deviated  from  in  the  public  buildings. 
Several  of  them  are  raifed  to  the  height  of  ten 
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feet  with  bricks  baked  in  the  fun  ; fome  of  thd 
churches  even  are  raifed  to  the  fame  height  in 
ftone.  The  reft  of  thefe  monuments  are  in  wood, 
painted  or  gilt  ; as  well  as  the  columns  and  ftatues 
which  decorate  them. 

The  ftreets  of  Lima  are  wide,  parallel,  and 
interfedb  each  other  at  right  angles.  It’s  walls 
are  continually  v/aflied  and  refrefhed  by  waters 
brought  from  the  river  of  Rimac.  The  water 
that  is  not  employed  in  this  falutary  purpofe,  is 
advantageoufly  diftributed  for  the  convenience 
of  the  citizens,  for  the  ufe  of  the  gardens,  and 
for  fertilizing  the  fields. 

The  fcourges  of  nature,  which  have  revived 
induftry  to  a certain  degree  in  Lima,  have  had 
iefs  influence  on  the  manners  of  it’s  inhabit- 
ants. 

Superstition,  which  reigns  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Spanifli  dominions,  hath  at 
Peru  two  fcepters  at  it’s  command  ; one  of  goldj 
for  the  ufurping  and  triumphant  nation  j the  other 
of  iron,  for  the  enflaved  and  pillaged  inhabitants^ 
The  fcapulary  and  the  rofary  are  all  the  tokens 
of  religion  which  the  monks  require  of  the  Spa- 
niards of  Peru.  It  is  on  the  form  and  colour 
of  thefe  kinds  of  talifmans  that  the  populace 
and  the  grandees  found  the  profperity  of  their 
undertakings,  the  fuccefs  of  their  amorous  in- 
trigues, and  the  hopes  of  their  falvation.  The 
monkifh  habit,  affumed  in  the  laft  moments, 
conftitutes  the  fecurity  of  opulent  people  who  have 
lived  ill  i they  are  convinced,  that  when  wrapped 
in  tills  clothing,  which  is  fo  formidable  to  the 
' 2 devib 
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devil,  that  avenging  power  of  crimes,  will  not 
dare  to  defcend  into  their  graves,  and  feize 
upon  their  fouls.  If  their  allies  repofe  near 
the  altar,  they  hope  to  partake  of  the  facrifices 
of  the  pontiffs,  much  more  than  the  poor  and  the 
flaves. 

Influenced  by  fuch  fatal  errors,  what  en-^ 
ormities  will  they  not  commit  to  acquire  riches* 
which  fecure  their  happinefs  in  this  world,  and  in 
the  next  ? The  vanity  of  immortalizing  their 
name,  and  the  promife  of  eternal  life,  fecure  to 
the  monks  a fortune,  which  can  no  longer  be 
enjoyed;  and  families  are  difappointed  of  an  in- 
heritance, whether  acquired  by  honefty  or  fraud, 
by  legacies  which  fcrve  to  enrich  men  who  have 
difcovered  the  fecret  of  efcaping  poverty  by  de- 
voting themfelves  to  it.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
order  of  fentiments,  ideas,  and  things,  is  fub- 
verted  ; and  the  children  of  opulent  fathers  are 
condemned  to  mifery  by  the  pious  rapacioufnefs 
of  a number  of  voluntary  mendicants.  The 
Englifli,  the  Dutch,  and  the  French,  lofe  their 
national  prejudices  by  travelling;  the  Spaniard 
carries  his  along  with  him  throughout  the  whole 
univerfe;  and  fuch  is  the  madnefs  of  bequeath- 
ing legacies  to  the  church,  that  the  'ground  of  all 
the  houfes  of  Peru  belongs  to  the  priefthood,  or 
pays  them  fome  fliare  of  rent.  The  inftitution 
of  monkifh  orders  hath  done  at  Peru,  what  the 
law  of  the  Vacitf  V4\\\  do,  fooner  or  later,  at  Con- 
ftantinople.  Here  the  people  bequeath  their 
fortunes  to  a minaret,  in  order  to  fecure  it  to 
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their  heirs  j there  they  deprive  an  heir  of  it,  by 
leaving  it  to  a monaftery  from  the  dread  of  being 
damned.  The  motives  are  a little  different,  but 
in  the  end  the  effeft  is  the  fame.  In  both  coun- 
tries the  church  is  the  gulph,  in  which  all  the 
riches  are  abforbed  j and  thefe  Caftilians,  who 
were  heretofore  fo  formidable,  fhrink  before  fu- 
perllition,  as  Afiatic  haves  do  in  the  prefence  of 
their  defpot. 

These  extravagancies  might  induce  one  to 
fuppofe  thefe  people  totally  ftupid  j but  this 
would  be  an  injuftice.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  good  books  are  common  enough  at 
Limai  the  people  are  not  entirely  deftitute  of 
knowlege  ; and  we  may  be  allowed  to  fay,  that 
the  French  navigators,  during  the  war  for  the 
fucceffion,  implanted  fome  good  principles 
among  them.  Neverthelefs  the  antient  habits 
have  loft  but  little  of  their  force.  The  Spaniflj 
Creole  lives  conftantly  among  courtezans,  or 
amufes  himfelf  at  home  in  drinking  the  herb  of 
Paraguay.  He  would  be  afraid  to  diminifh  the 
joys  of  love  by  confining  it  within  legitimate 
bonds.  His  inclination  leads  him  to  marry  in 
the  country  behind  the  church,  that  is  an  ex- 
preflion,  which  fignifies  living  in  a’ftate  of  con- 
cubinage. In  vain  do  the  biftiops  anathematize 
every  year,  at  Eafter,  thofe  perfons  who  are 
united  in  thefe  illicit  bonds.  But  what  power 
have  thefe  vain  terrors  againft  the  impulfc  of 
amorous  dcfires,  againft  cuftom,  and  efpecially 
againft  the  climate,  which  is  continually  ftrug- 
gling  with,  and  at  laft  proves  vidorious  over, 

all 
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hll  the  civil  and  religious  laws  that  oppofe  it’s 
influfence  ? 

Thê  charms  of  the  Peruvian  women  are  fupe- 
rior  to  the  terror  which  the  fpiritiial  arms  ot 
Rome  infpire.  The  majority  of  them,  efpeoially 
the  women  of  Lima,  have  eyes  fparkling  with 
Vivacity^  a fair  Ikin,  a complexion  that  is  deli- 
fcate,  an{mated3  full  of  fprightlinefs  and  life,  and 
a {lender  and  well-formed  ihapej  a foot  better 
turned  and  fmaller  than  that  of  the  Spanifh  wo- 
men themfelves  ; thick  and  black  hair,  flowinc^ 
as  if  by  chance,  and  without  ornament,  over 
their  neck  and  ihouldersi  which  are  extremely 
white. 


These  various  natural  graces  ate  heightened 
by  every  improverhent  that  art  can  add  to  them. 
The  clothing  of  the  women  is  moft  fumptuoUs* 
and  they  ufe  an  unbounded  profufiOn  of  pearls 
and  diamonds,  in  every  kind  of  drefs  in  Which  it 
is  polTible  to  introduce  them.  It  is  even  looked 
upon  as  a fort  of  grandeur  and  dignity,  to  fuffer 
thefe  valuable  articles  to  be  miflaid  or  loft.  A 
woman  even  who  hath  no  titlesj  and  is  not  en- 
nobled, feldom  appears  in  public  without  gold 
tiffuesj  and  without  jewels.  She  never  goes  out 
without  being  attended  by  three  or  four  Oaves, 
moft  of  them  mulatto  women,  in  liveries  as 
the  men  are,  and  adorned  with  lace  as  their  mif- 
treffes. 

Perfumes  ate  in  general  ufe  at  Lima.  The 
v/omen  are  never  without  amber;  they  fcent  their 
linen  and  their  clothes  with  it,  and  even  their 
nofegays,  as  if  there  were  fomething  wanting  to 
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u— / undoubtedly  an  additional  allurement  to  the  men, 
and  the  flowers  impart  a new  attradlion  to  the 
women.  With  thefe  they  adorn  their  fleeves, 
and  fometimes  their  hair,  like  fhepherdeflTes. 

The  tafte  for  mufic,  which  prevails  through- 
out alt  Peru,  is  converted  into  a paflion  in  the 
capital.  The  walls  rcfound  with  nothing  but 
finging,  and  concerts  of  vocal  and  inftrumental 
mufic.  Balls  are  frequent.  The  people  dance 
here  with  furprifing  lightnefs  ; but  they  negleft 
the  graces  of  the  arms,  to  attend  to  the  agility 
of  the  feet,  and  efpecially  to  the  inflexions  of 
the  body  ; as  images  of  the  true  emotions  of 
voluptuoufnefs. 

Such  are  the  pleafur^s  which  the  women,  who 
are  all  dreflTed  rather  with  elegance  than  modefty, 
tafte  and  diffufe  at  Lima.  But  it  is  particularly 
in  thofe  delicious  faloons  where  they  receive 
company,  that  they  appear  feducing.  There, 
carelefsly  reclined  on  a couch,  which  is  a foot  and 
a half  high,  and  five  or  fix  feet  wide,  and  upon 
carpets  and  fuperb  cufhions,  they  pafs  their  days 
in  tranquillity  and  in  delicious  repofe.  The  men, 
who  are  admitted  to  their  converfation,  feat 
themfelves  at  fome  diftance,  unlefs  their  adorers, 
from  greater  intimacy,  be  permitted  to  come  up 
to  the  couch,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  fanXuary 
of  worfhip  and  of  the  idol.  Yet  thefe  goddelTes 
choofe  rather  to  be  affable  than  haughty  ; and, 
banifhing  ceremony,  they  play  on  the  harp  and 
guittar,  and  fing  and  dance  when  they  are 
defired. 
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The  moft  diflinguifhed  citizens  find  in  thofe 
wajorafcoSi  or  perpetual  entails,  tranfmitted  to 
them  by  the  firft  conquerors  their  anceftors,  a 
fufficiency  to  anfwer  thefe  profufions  : but  the 
landed  eflates  have  not  been  adequate  to  the 
expences  of  a great  number,  even  of  very  an- 
cient families.  Moft  of  them  have  had  recourfe 
to  trade.  An  employment  fo  worthy  of  man, 
and  which  extends  at  once  his  atftivity,  his  know- 
lege,  and  his  power,  hath  never  appeared  to 
them  to  derogate  from  their  nobility  ; and  the 
laws  have  given  a fandlion  to  a mode  of  think»- 
ing  fo  rational  and  fo  ufeful.  Their  capitals, 
added  to  the  remittances  that  are  continually  fenc 
from  the  inland  countries,  have  rendered  Lima 
the  center  of  all  the  tranfadions  which  the  pro- 
vinces of  Peru  carry  on,  either  among  them- 
felves,  or  with  Mexico  and  Chili  ; and  of  the  more 
important  ones  with  the  mother-country. 

The  ftraits  of  Magellan  appeared  the  only 
open  way  to  form  this  laft  connedion.  The 
length  of  the  paflage,  the  terror  infpired  by 
ftormy  and  almoft  unknow’n  leas,  the  fear  6f 
exciting  the  ambition  of  other  nations,  the  im- 
poftibility  of  finding  an  afylum  in  cafe  of  unfor- 
tunate accidents,  and  other  confiderations,  per- 
haps, turned  the  general  views  towards  Pa- 
nama. 

This  town,  which  had  been  the  gate  through 
which  an  entrance  had  been  gained  into  Peru, 
had  rifen  to  great  profperity,  when,  in  1670, 
it  was  pillaged  and  burnt  by  pirates.  It  was  re- 
built on  a more  advantageous  fpot,  at  the  diftance 
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of  four  or  five  miles  from  the  firft,  and  of  thfee 
leagues  from  the  harbour  of  Perico,  which  is 
formed  by  a great  number  of  ifiands,  and  fuffici- 
cntly  fpacious  to  contain  the  moft  numerous  fleets. 
It  rules  over  the  provinces  of  Panama,  the  Ve- 
raguas,  and  Darien,  regions  without  inhabit- 
ants, without  culture,  and  without  riches,  and 
which  were  decorated  with  the  great  name  of  the 
kingdom  of  Terra  Firma,  at  a period  when  great 
expedtations  were  entertained  of  their  mines. 
Panama  hath' never  furnifhed  any  thing  to  trade 
from  it’s  own  produce,  except  pearls. 

The  pearl  fifhery  is  carried  on  in  forty- three 
ifiands  of  the  gulph.  The  greateft  part  of  the 
inhabitants  employ  fuch  of  their  Negroes  in  it  as 
are  good  fwimmers.  Thefe  Oaves  plunge  and 
replunge  in  the  fea  in  fearch  of  pearls,  till  this 
exercife  hath  exhaufled  their  flrength  or  their 
fpirits. 

Every  Negro  is  obliged  to  deliver  a certain 
number  of  oyfters.  Thofe  in  which  there  are  no 
pearls,  or  in  which  the  pearl  is  not  entirely 
formed,  are  not  reckoned.  What  he  is  able  to 
find  beyond  the  ftipulated  obligation,  is  confi- 
dered  as  his  indifputable  property  : he  may  fell  it 
to  whom  he  thinks  proper,  but  commonly  he  cedes 
k to  his  mafter  at  a moderate  price. 

Sea  monfters,  which  abound  more  about  the 
ifiands  where  pearls  are  found  than  on  the  neigh- 
bouring coafts,  render  this  fifliing  dangerous. 
Some  of  thefe  devour  the  divers  in  an  inftant. 
Tlie  manta  fifii,  which  derives  it’s  name  from  it’s 
figure,  rolls  them  under  it’s  body,  and  fuffocates 

them. 
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them.  In  order  to  defend  themfelves  againfl:  ® 
foch  enemies,  every  diver  is  armed  with  a poniard  : 
the  moment  he  perceives  any  of  thefe  voracious 
fifh,  he  attacks  them  with  precaution,  wounds 
them,  and  drives  them  away.  Notwithftanding 
this,  there  are  always  fome  fi(hermen  deilroyed, 
and  a great  number  crippled. 

The  pearls  of  Panama  are  commonly  of  a very 
fine  water.  Some  of  them  are  even  remarkable 
for  their  fize  and  figure  : thefe  were  formerly  fold 
in  Europe.  Since  art  hath  imitated  them,  and  the 
pafiion  for  diamonds  hath  entirely  fuperfeded  or 
diminiihed  the  ufe  of  them,  they  are  all  carried 
to  Peru. 

This  branch  of  trade  hath,  however,  infinitely 
lefs  contributed  to  give  reputation  to  Panama, 
than  the  advantage  which  it  enjoyed  of  being 
the  ftaple  of  all  the  produdlions  of  the  country  of 
the  Incas,  that  are  deftined  for  the  Old  World. 

Thefe  riches,  which  were  brought  hither  by  a 
fmall  fleet,  were  carried,  fome  on  mules,  others 
by  the  river  Chagre,  to  Porto  Bello,  that  is 
fituated  on  the  northern  coaft  of  the  ifthmus  which 
feparates  the  two  feas. 

Though  the  fituation  of  this  town  had  been 
furveyed  and  approved  by  Columbus  in  1502,  it 
was  not  built  ’till  1584,  from  the  ruins  of  Nom- 
bre de  Dios.  It  is  difpofed  in  the  form  of  a cref- 
cent,  on  the  declivity  of  a mountain  which  fur- 
rounds  the  harbour.  This  celebrated  harbour, 
which  was  formerly  very  well  defended  by  forts, 
which  Admiral  Vernon  deftroyed  in  feems 

to  afford  an  entrance  fix  hundred  toifes  broad  j 
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but  it  is  fo  ftraitened  by  rocks  that  are  near  the 
furface  of  the  water,  that  it  is  reduced  to  a very 
narrow  canal.  Veffels  can  only  be  towed  into 
it,  becaufe  they  always  experience  either  contrary 
winds  or  a great  calm.  Here  they  enjoy  perfect 
fecurity. 

The  intemperature  of  the  climate  of  Porto 
Bello  is  fo  notorious,  that  it  hath  been  named  the 
grave  of  the  Spaniards.  It  hath  been  more  than 
once  necelTary  to  leave  fhips  here,  becaufe  all 
their  crews  had  perifhed.  The  inhabitants  them- 
felves  do  not  live  long,  and  have  all  a vitiated 
conttitution.  It  is  rather  a difgrace  to  refide 
here.  Some  Negroes  and  Mulattoes  only  are  to 
be  met  with,  with  a ^mall  number  of  white 
people,  fixed  by  the  polls  they  hold  undpr  go- 
vernment. The  garrifon  itfelf,  though  only 
confining  of  a hundred  and  fifty  men,  doth  not 
continue  here  more  than  three  months  at  one 
time.  ’Till  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century 
no  woman  dared  to  lie  in  here  : Ihe  would  have 
deemed  it  devoting  both  her  child  and  herfelf  to 
certain  death.  The  plants  that  are  tranfplanted 
into  this  fatal  region,  where  the  heat,  the  moillure, 
and  the  vapours,  are  excelTive  and  continual, 
have  never  profpered.  It  is  an  eftablilhed  opi- 
nion, that  the  domellic  animals  of  Europe,  which 
have  prodigioufly  multiplied  in  all  the  parts  of 
the  New  World,  lofe  their  fruitfulnefs  on  coming 
to  Porto  Bello  j and  if  we  may  judge  by  the  few 
that  are  now  there,  notwithllanding  the  abund- 
ance of  paltures,  we  might  be  induced  to  believe 
.that  this  opinion  is  not  ill  founded. 
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The  badnefsof  the  climate  prevented  not  Porto 
Bello  from  becoming  at  firft  the  center  of  the  moll 
extenfive  commerce  that  ever  cxifted.  While  the 
riches  of  the  New  World  arrived  there,  to  be 
exchanged  for  the  produdlions  of  the  Old,  the 
veffels  that  failed  from  Spain,  know’n  by  the 
name  of  galleons,  came  hither,  laden  with  all 
the  articles  of  neceffity,  convenience,  and  lux- 
ury, which  could  tempt  the  proprietors  of  the 
mines. 

The  deputies  for  tranfafling  this  commerce,  on 
both  fides,  regulated  on  board  the  admiral’s  fhip 
the  price  of  goods,  under  the  infpedlion  of  the 
commander  of  the  fquadron  and  of  the  governor 
of  Panama.  The  eftimate  was  not  adjured  by 
the  intrinfic  value  of  each  'article,  but  by  it’s 
fcarcity  or  plenty.  ,The  ability  of  the  agents 
confided  in  forming  their  combinations  fo  judi- 
cioufly,  that  the  cargo  imported  from  Europe 
(hould  abforb  all  the  treafures  that  were  come 
from  Peru.  It  was  regarded  -as  a bad  marker, 
when  there  were  found  goods  negledted  for  want 
of  money,  or  money  not  laid  put  for  want  of 
goods.  In  this  cafe  only,  the  Spanifh  merchants 
were  allowed  to  go  and  complete  the  fale  of  their 
merchadize  in  the  South  Seas,  and  the  Peruvian 
merchants  were  permitted  to  make  remittances  to 
the  mother-country  for  their  purchafes. 

As  foon  as  the  prices  were  fettled,  the  traffic 
commenced.  This  was  neither  tedious  nor  diffi- 
cult; it  was  carried  on  with  the  utmoft  frank- 
nefs.  Every  thing  was  tranfadled  with  fo  much 
honefty,  that  they  never  opened  their  chefts  of 
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piaftres,  nor  proved  the  contents  of  their  bales, 
This  reciprocal  confidence  was  never  deceived. 
There  were  found,  more  than  once,  fades  of  gold 
mixed  among  fades  of  filver,  and  articles  which 
were  not  entered  on  the  invoice.  Thefe  mif- 
takes  ^yere  redtified  before  the  departure  of  the 
fhips,  or  on  their  return.  There  only  happened, 
in  1654,  an  event  ^yhich  might  have  interrupted 
this  confidence.  It  was  found  in  Europe,  that  all 
the  piafires  that  were  received  at  the  laft  fair, 
had  a fifth  of  alloy.  The  lofs  was  borne  by  the 
Spanifii  merchants;  but,  as  the  coiners  of  Lima 
were  know’n  to  be  the  authors  of  this  fraud,  the 
reputation  of  the  Peruvian  merchants  incurred  no 
difgrace. 

The  fair,  the  duration  of  which,  on  account 
of  the  noxious  qualities  of  the  air,  was  limited  to 
forty  days,  was  regularly  holden.  It  is  clear 
from  the  adls  of  1595,  that  the  galleons  muft 
have  been  difpatched  from  Spain  every  year,  or 
at  the  lateft  every  eighteen  months;  and  the 
twelve  fleets  that  failed  from  the  fourth  of  Auguft 
1628,  to  the  third  of  June  1645,  prove  that  this 
rule  was  ftridlly  obferved.  They  returned  after 
a voyage  of  eleven,  ten,  and  fometimes  even 
eight  months,  laden  with  immenfe  riches,  in 
gold,  filver,  and  merchandize. 

This  profperity  continued  without  interruption 
to  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century.  After 
the  lofs  of  Jamaica,  a confiderable  contraband 
trade  took  place,  which  ’till  that  time  had  been 
trifling.  The  facking  of  Panama  in  1670,  by 
John  Morgan  the  Englilh  pirate,  was  attended 
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with  ftill  more  diftrefsful  confequences.  Peru,  ® 
which  fent  it’s  (lock  before-hand  into  this  city,  i_i  y 
now  no  longer  tranfmitted  it  ’till  after  the  arrival 
of  the  galleons  at  Carthagena.  This  alteration  ' 
occafioned  delays  and  uncertainties.  The  fairs 
were  not  much  frequented,  and  fmuggling  in- 
creafed. 

The  elevation  of  a French  prince  to  the  throne 
of  Charles  V.  excited  a general  war  j and  at  the 
very  commencement  of  hoftilities,  the  galleons 
were  burnt  in  the  port  of  Vigo  j where,  the  im- 
pofllbility  of  gaining  Cadiz,  had  obliged  them  to 
take  refuge.  The  communication  of  Spain  with 
Porto  Bello  was  then  totally  interrupted  ; and 
the  South  Sea  had,  more  than  ever,  diredt  and 
regular  connetlions  with  foreign  powers. 

The  peace  of  Utrecht  did  not  put  an  end  to 
the  mifehief.  The  unfortunate  fituation  of  cir- 
ciimftances,  made  it  impoffible  for  the  court  of 
Madrid  to  difpenfe  with  granting  excluhvely  to 
an  Engliflt  company  the  privilege  of  providing 
Peru  with  Haves,  They  were  even  obliged  to 
grant  to  this  encroaching  company  the  right  of 
fending  to  each  fair  a velTel  laden  with  the  dif- 
ferent merchandize  that  the  country  confumed. 

This  velfel,  which  ought  not  to  have  been  of 
more  than  five  hundred  tons  burthen,  always 
carried  more  than  a thoufand.  It  was  neither 
furniflied  with  water  nor  provifions.  Four  or 
five  velfels,  which  followed  it,  fupplied  it’s 
wants  ; and  frequently  fubftituted  new  goods  in 
the  place  of  fuch  as  had  been  fold.  The  galleons, 
ruined  b;^  this  competition,  were  ftill  more  com- 
' ‘ ' plctely 
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pletely  fo  by  the  fraudulent  tranfaftions  carried 
on  in  all  the  ports  to  which  the  Negroes  were 
conveyed.  At  laft,  after  the  expedition  of  1737, 
it  was  impoflible  to  fupport  this  commerce  any 
longer  j and  a ftop  was  put  to  thofe  famous  fairs 
envied  by  all  nations,  though  they  ought  to  have 
been  regarded  as  the  common  treafure  of  all 
people. 

From  this  period  Panama  and  Porto  Bello 
have  aftonifhingly  declined.  Thefe  two  towns 
now  only  ferve  to  carry  on  a few  branches  of  a 
languid, trade.  Affairs  of  greater  importance  have 
been  turned  into  another  channel. 

It  is  well  know’n  that  Magellan  difcovered,  in 
1520,  at  the  fouthern  extremity  of  America,  the 
famous  Streight  which  bears  his  name.  He  faw 
there,  and  they  have  been  frequently  feen  fince, 
men  who  were  about  a foot  higher  than  Euro- 
peans. Other  navigators  have  only  feen  in  the 
fame  latitudes  men  of  an  ordinary  ftature. 
During  the  courfe  of  two  centuries,  navigators 
have  mutually  accufed  each  other  of  ignorance, 
prejudice,  and  impofture.  At  length  fome 
voyagers  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
with  hords  of  a common  fize,  and  others  of  a 
more  elevated  ftature;  and  they  have  concluded 
from  this  decifive  event,  that  the  perfons  who 
had  gone  before  them  had  been  right  in  what 
they  affirmed,  and  wrong  in  what  they  denied. 
Then  only  it  occurred,  that  there  were  no  fixed 
inhabitants  in  thefe  uncultivated  regions;  that 
the  people  came  there  from  countries  more  or  Icfs 
diftant;  and  that  it  was  probable  that  the  favages 
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of  one  diftrid  were  taller  than  that  of  another. 
This  conjedure  hath  been  fupported  by  natural 
philofophy.  It  can  never  indeed  be  reafonably 
imagined,  that  nature  deviates  more  from  her 
principles,  in  producing  thofe  perfons  whom  we 
choofe  to  call  giants,  than  in  giving  birth  tQ  thofe 
we  call  dwarfs. 

There  are  giants  and  dwarfs  in  all  countries. 
There  are  giants,  dwarfs,  and  men  of  a common 
fize  born  of  the  fame  father  and  the  fame  mother. 
There  are  giants  and  dwarfs  in  every  ipecies  of 
animals,  trees,  fruits,  and  plants  ; and  whatever 
fyflem  of  generation  we  may  adopt,  we  have  no 
greater  reafon  to  be  aftoniflied  at  the  difference 
of  ftature  between  men  of  the  fame  family,  or  of 
different  families,  than  to  fee  fruits  of  a different 
fize  upon  a neighbouring  tree,  or  upon  the  fame. 
The  man  who  fhall  explain  one  of  thefe  phæno- 
mena  will  explain  them  all. 

The  Streight  of  Magellan  is  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  leagues  long,  and  in  fom'e  places  lefs 
than  a league  in  breadth.  Itfeparates  the  land  of 
the  Patagonians  from  the  Terra  del  Fuego,  which, 
it  is  prefumed,  were  formerly  one  and  the  fame 
continent.  The  conformity  of  their  barren 
coafts,  of  their  rough  climate,  of  their  monflrous 
rocks,  of  their  inacceffible  mountains,  of  their 
' eternal  fnows,  of  their  favage  inhabitants  : every 
circumftance,  in  a word,  tends  to  fuggeft  the 
idea,  that  this  large  channel  of  navigation  is  the 
effedl  of  one  of  thofe  natural  revolutions  which 
fo  often  change  the  face  of  the  globe. 
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Though  it  was  for  a long  time  the  only  pafTage 
know’n  into  the  South  Sea,  the  dangers  incurred 
there  caufed  it  almoft  to  be  forgotten.  The 
boldnefs  of  Drake,  the  celebrated  navigator, 
who  failed  by  this  track  to  ravage  the  coalls  of 
Peru,  determined  the  Spaniards,  in  1582,  to 
form  a confidexable  lettlement  there,  deltined  to 
preferye  this  rich  part  of  the  New  World  from 
invafion.  This  new  colony  perilhed  almoft  en- 
tirely for  want  of  provifions. 

Pedro  Sarmiento,  who  v/as  charged  with 
this  important  enterprize,  fet  out  from  Europe 
in  1581,  with  twenty-three  ftiips,  and  three 
thoufand  five  hundred  men.  The  expedition  was 
thwarted  by  fo  many  repeated  calamities,  that  the 
admiral  arrived  the  following  year  at  the  Streight 
with  only  fopr  hundred  men,  thirty  women,  and 
provifions  for  feven  or  eight  months.  The  de- 
plorable remains  of  fo  fine  a colony  were  fettled 
at  Philiipeville,  in  a fafe,  commodious,  and  fpa- 
cious  bay.  But  the  misfortunes  that  had  fo 
cruelly  attacked  the  Spaniards  in  their  paflage, 
obftinately  purfued  them  at  the  end  of  their 
voyage.  No  fuccour  was  fent  to  thcmj  the 
country  furnifiied  them  no  fubfiftence,  and  they 
perilhed  with  mifery.  Of  the  four-and-twenty 
wretches  who  had  efcaped  this  terrible  calamity, 
three- and- twenty,  whofe  fate  hath  always  re- 
mained unknowhi,  embarked  for  the  river  Plata. 
Fernando  Gomez,  the  only  one  that  remained, 
was  taken  up  in  1587,  by  the  Englifti  pirate 
Cavendifh,  who  gave  to  the  place  where  he  had 
found  UiJih  the  name  of  Port  Famine, 
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The  lofs  of  this  colony  was  not,  however,  ^ ^ 

attended  with  fuch  confequences  as  had  been 
apprehended.  The  Streights  of  Magellan  foon 
ceafed  to  be  the  road  of  thefe  pirates,  who  were 
urged  by  their  mercenary  views  to  vifit  thefe  re- 
mote regions.  In  i6i6,  fome  Dutch  navigators 
having  doubled  Cape  Horn,  this  became  after- 
wards the  road  which  the  enemies  of  Spain  fol- 
lowed, who  defigned  to  pafs  into  the  South  Sea.  It 
was  ftill  more  frequented  by  French  velfels,  during 
the  war  which  caufed  fuch  confufion  in  Europe  at 
the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century.  The  im- 
polTibility  which  Philip  V.  felt  of  furnifhing 
his  colonies  himfelf  with  provifions,  emboldened 
the  fubjedls  of  his  grandfather  to  go  to  Peru. 

The  want  of  every  thing,  which  the  inhabitants 
then  experienced,  made  the  French  to  be  re- 
ceived with  joy;  and  at  firft  they  got  a profit  of 
eight  hundred  per  cent.  The  merchants  of  Saint 
Malo,  who  had  feized  upon  this  commerce,  did 
not  acquire  riches  for  them.felves  alone.  In 
.1709,  they  delivered  them  up  to  their  country, 
which  was  exhaufted  by  the  inclemency  of  the 
feafons,  by  repeated  defeats,  and  by  an  ignorant 
and  arbitrary  adminiftration.  A navigation, 
which  allowed  of  fuch  noble  facrihees,  foon 
excited  an  emulation  that  was  too  univerfal.  The 
competition  became  fo  confiderable,  and  the  goods 
fell  into  fuch  difrepute,  that  it  was  impo^ffible 
to  fell  them  ; and  feveral  privateers  burnt  them, 
that  they  might  not  be  obliged  to  carry  them 
back  into  their  country.  The  equilibrium  was 
not  long  in  re-eflabliflring  itfelf;  and  thefe 
foreign  traders  made  advantages  that  were  con- 
2 fiderable. 
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y ^ took  effedual  meafures  to  remove  them  from 

thefe  latitudes,  which  they  had  but  too  long  fre- 
quented. 

It  was  not,  however,  ’till  1740  that  the  Spa- 
/ niards  began  themfelves  to  double  Cape  Horn. 
They  employed  fhips  and  pilots  from  Saint  Malo 
in  their  firft  voyages  : but  a little  experience  foon 
enabled  them  to  go  without  thefe  foreign  aflift- 
ances  \ and  thefe  ftormy  feas  foon  grew  more 
familiar  to  their  navigators,  than  they  had  ever 
been  to  their  mafters  in  this  career. 

Is  Peru  as  ’TiLL  then  the  high  opinion  that  had  been 

YIcH  3S1C«  *1  y c 1 • *1 

was  fer-  always  entertained,  and  for  a long  time  with 

ffleriy?  reafon,  of  the  riches  of  Peru,  had  been  kept  up. 

The  court  of  Spain  accufed  the  fmuggling  trade 
of  having  turned  afide  the  greateft  part  of  them  ; 
and  they  flattered  themfelves  that  the  new  fyftem 
they  adopted,  would  bring  them  back  into  their 
ports,  in  as  great  abundance,  as  at  the  moll 
diftant  periods.  A demonftration,  to  which  it 
was  impolTible  not  to  accede,  convinced  the 
moll  incredulous  perfons,  that  the  mines  of  this 
part  of  the  New  World  were  no  longer  what 
they  had  been  ; and  that  the  void  they  had  left, 
had  not  been  filled  up  by  any  other  objedls. 

From  1748  to  1753,  Lima  received  from 
Spain,  for  all  Peru,  ten  fhips,  which  brought 
back  every  year  30,764,617  livres  This 
fum  was  compofed  of  4,594,192  livres  f in 
goldi  of  20,673,657  livres  J in  filver  j 

I * 1,281,859!.  os.  8d.  t 191,404!.  13s.  6d. 

I 861,402  !.  7s.  6 d. 
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and  of  5,496,768  livres  * in  various  produc-  ® ^ 

tions.  ' — 

These  productions  were  thirty-one  thoufand  ■ - 
quintals  of  cacao,  which  were  fold  in  Europe 
for  3,240,000  livres  f.  Six  hundred  quintals 
of  bark,  which  were  fold  for  207,360  livres 
Four  hundred  and  feventy  quintals  of  Vicuna 
wool,  which  were  fold  for  324,000  livres  §. 

Ten  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  quintals 
of  copper,  which  were  fold  for  8io>io8  livres  |I. 

Ten  thoufand  fix  hundred  quintals  of  tin,  which 
were  fold  for  915,300  livres 

Of  the  gold  and  filver  1,620,000  livres  **  be- 
longed to  the  government;  19,422,671  livres  j-f 
to  trade;  and  4,225,178  livres  to  the  clergy, 
and  the  civil  and  military  officers. 

Of  the  merchandize,  there  were  1,381,569  , 

livres  §§  for  the  crown  ; and  4,1 1 5,199  livres  HH 
for  the  merchants. 

Time  hath  produced  fome  little  change  in  af-  < 
fairs,  but  the  improvement  is  not  confiderable. 


* 229,032!.  lOS. 

X 8640 1. 

II  33.792h 

••  67,500!. 

Jt  176,049  !.  I s.  8 d. 
nil  171,466  !.  12  s.  6d. 


f 135,000!. 

§ 13,500!. 
q 38,137!.  los. 

■j-f  809,277!.  19s.  2d. 
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Üonquejî  of  Chili  and  Paraguay  by  the  Spa^ 
niards.  Account  of  the  Eve7its  that  have 
dccompanied  and  follovued  the  Invcftoh  of 
thefe  Countries.  Principles  on  vuhich  Spain 
regulates  her  Colonies. 

Ü o o k 1^  EASON  and  equity  both  allow  the  founda- 

, j JLV  tion  of  colonies  : but  they  point  out  the 

Have  the  principles  from  which  we  ought  not  to  deviate 

Europeans  i a . ^ o 

had  a right  jp  eftablifhing  thenrii 

to  found  to-  ^ 

loniesinthe  Any  number  of  meni  however  confiderablc. 

New  World?  ...  . 

coming  into  a foreign  and  tmknow’n  country,  are 
to  be  confidered  only  as  one  fingle  man»  Strength 
increafes  with  numbers,  but  the  right  is.  ftill  the 
fame.  If  one  or  two  hundred  men  can  fay,- 
this' country  belongs  to  usi  one  man  may  fay  the 
fame» 

The  country  is  either  defert^  or  partly  defert  ; 
" and  partly  peopled,  or  it  is  entirely  peopled. 

If  It  be  entirely  peopled,  I have  no  right  to 
claim  any  thing  but  hofpitality,  and  the  affift- 
ance  which  one  man  owes  to  another.  If  I 
fliould  be  expdfed  to  perifh  with  cold  or  hunger 
upon  any  fliore,  I fliall  make  ufe  of  my  weaponji 
I fliall  take  what  I want  by  force,  and  I fliall  kill 
any  one  who  refills  meé  But  when  I have  ob- 
tained an  afylum,  fire  and  water,  bread  and  fait, 

the 
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the  people  have  fulfilled  their  obligations  towards 
me.  If  I require  more,  I become  a thief  and  an 
afTaflin.  I have  been  however  fufFered  to  remain 
among  them,  and  have  made  myfelf  acquainted 
with  their  laws  and  manners.  They  fuit  my  in- 
clinations, and  I am  defirous  of  fettling  in  the 
country.  If  the  people  confent,  it  is  a favour 
they  do  mej  if  they  refufe,  I have  no  right  to  be 
offended.  The  Chinefe  are  perhaps  bad  politi- 
cians, when  they  fliut  the  gates  of  their  empire 
againft  us  -,  but  they  are  not  unjuft.  Their  coun- 
try is  fufficiently  populous^  and  we  are  guefts  of 
too  dangerous  a nature. 

If  the  country  be  partly  defert  and  partly  oc- 
cupied, the  deferted  part  belongs  to  me  j for  I 
may  take  poffeffion  of  it  by  my  labour.  The 
former  inhabitant  would  be  barbarous  if  he  came 
fuddenly  to  qverthrow  my'  hut,  deftrdy  my 
plantations,  arrd  pillage  my  fields.  I may  repel 
his  irruption  by  force.  I may  extend  my  dorriain 
to  the  confines  of  his.  The  forefts,  the  riversj 
and  the  ihores  of  the  fea  are  corrimon  to  us  botii, 
iinlefs  the  exclufive  ufe  of  them  fhould  be  necef- 
fary  to  his  fubfiftence.  All  he  can  require  of  me 
further  is,  that  I fliould  be  a peaceable  neigh- 
bour, and  that  my  eftabliftiment  fhould  have  no 
threatening  afpe6t  to  him.  Every  nation  is  au- 
thorized to  provide  for  it’s  future  and  prefenc 
fafety.  If  I make  a formidable  inclofure,  if  I 
colleft  arms,  if  I raife  fortifications,  it’s  deputies 
will  be  wife  if  they  come  to  tell  me  l Art  thou 
our  friend  or  our  enemy  ? If  a friend,  what  is  the 
ufe  of  all  thefe  warlike  preparations  ? If  an 
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‘ enemy,  you  will  give  us  leave  to  deftroy  them> 
> and  the  nation  will  act  prudently,  if  at  the  in* 
liant  they  get  rid  of  their  well-founded  appre* 
h'enfions.  With  much  greater  reafon  may  they 
expell  and  exterminate  me,  without-  offence  to- 
the  laws  of  humanity  and  juftice,  if  I feize  upon 
their  wives,,  their  children,  or  their  property  5- 
if  I make  any  attempts  againft  their  civil  liberty  j. 
if  I reltrain  them  in  their  religious  opinions  ; if 
r pretend  to  give  theili  la-ws'j  and  if  I’wifli  tO' 
enflave  them.  I then'  become  one  wild  beaft 
Unore  in  their  neighbourhood  j-  and  they  owe  me- 
no  more  pity  than  they  would  a- tiger.  If  I have 
provifions  which  they  wanr^-and  if  the-y  have  fomc" 
that  are  ufeful  to  me,  I may  propofe  exchanges^ 
We  are  both' of  us  at  liberty  to'fet  what  price  we 
choofe  on  what  belongs  to  us*-  A needle  is  c£ 
more  real  value  to  a people  reduced  to  the  necef* 
fity  of  fowing  the  fkins-of  the  beads  which  cover' 
them,  with  the  bone  of  a filh,  than  their  filver 
can  be  to  me.  A fabre,  or  a hatchet,  will,  be  of 
infinite  value  to  him  who  fupplies  the  place  of 
thefe  inftruments  with  cutting  ftones,  fixed  in  a 
piece  of  wood  hardened  in-  the  fire.  Befides,,.  I 
have  croffed  the  feas  to  bring  thefe  ufeful  a,»-- 
tides,  and  Lfhall  crofs  them  again  to  carry  back, 
into  my  country  the  things  I have  taken  in 
exchange.'  The  expences  of  the  voyage,  the 
averages,  and  the  dangers,  muft  therefore  enter' 
into  the  calculation.  If  I laugh  within’ myfelf 
at  the  abfurdky  of  the  man  who  gives  me  up  his 
gold  for  iron,  he,  in  his  turn,  laughs  at  me,  who 
give  him-  up  my  iron^  ail  the  ufefuinefs  of  which 
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be  knows,  for  his  gold  which  is  of  no  fervice  to 
fiim.  Wc  arc  both  mutually  impofed  upon,  or 
ratlier,  indeed,  there  is  no  impofition  on  one 
fide  or  the  other.  Exchanges  ought  to  be  per- 
fectly  free.  If  I want  to  take  away  by  force 
what  is  denied  me,  or  to  compel  by  violence  the 
acceptance  of  what  is  rejefled,  they  have  a legal 
right  to  confine  nne,  or  to  drive  me  away.  If  I 
feize  upon  the  foreign  commodity  without  ofFer- 
aiag  the  price  for  it,  or  if  Ï carry  k away  clan- 
«leliinely,  I am  a thief,  who  may  be  killed 
without  fcruple.  . 

A DESEB.T  and  uninhabited  country  is  the  only 
one  we  can  appropriate  to  ourlelves.  The  firft 
•difeovery,  being  well  afeertained,  was  a iegiti- 
matc  raking  of  pofTeffion, 

FaoM  thefe  principles,  which  appear  to  me 
founded  in  truth,  let  the  European  nations  judge 
of  themfelves,  and  give  themfelves  what  name 
they  deferve.  Their  navigators  arrive  in  a part 
of  the  New  World,  which  is  not  occupied  by  any 
of  the  people  belonging  to  the  Old,  and  they 
immediately  bury  in  the  ground  a fmall  plate  of 
metal  upon  which  they  have  engraved  thefe 
ivords  : Thjs  district  belongs  to  us.  And 
why  does  it  belong  to  you  ? Are  you  not  as 
unjuk,  and  as  foolilb  as  favages,  who  being 
throw’n  by  chance  upon  your  coafts,  foould  write 
upon  the  land  of  your  (liore,  or  upon  the  bark  of 
your  trees:  This  country  belongs  to  us. 
You  have  no  right  over  the  infenfible  and  brute 
part  of  the  creation,  over  the  foil  where  yoU 
land,  and  yet  you  arrogate  one  over  man,  who  is 
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your  fellow-creature.  Inftead  of  acknowleging 
in  this  man  a brother,  you  confider  him  only  as  a 
flave  or  bead  of  burthen.  O my  fellow-citizens  T 
You  think  and  you  aft  in  this  manner,  although 
you  have  notions  of  juftice,  a fyftem  of  morality, 
a holy  religion,  and  one  common  Parent  with 
thole  whom  you  treat  fo  tyrannically.  This 
reproach  fliould  be  addrelTed  more  particularly 
to  the  Spaniards  ; and  it  will  unfortunately  be 
dill  more  juftified  by  tlÆ  enormities  they  have 
committed  in  the  countrv  of  Chili. 

This  region,  fuch  as  it  is  polTefled  by  the 
Spaniards,  hath  one  common  breadth  of  thirty 
leagues  between  the  fea  and  the  Cordeleras,  and 
nine  hundred  leagues  of  coad,  from  the  great 
defert  of  Atacamas,  which  feparates  it  from  Peru,.’ 
to  the  iflands  of  Chiloe,  which  divide  it  from  the 
country  of  the  Patagonians. 

The  Incas  had  prevailed  upon  paVt  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  vaft  region  ro  fubmit  to  their  wife 
laws,  and  intended  to  fubdue  the  whole,  had  thev 
not  met  with  infuperable  difficulties. 

This  important  projeft  was  refumed  by  the 
Spaniards,'  as  foon  as  they  had  conquered  the 
principal  provinces  of  Peru.  In  the  beginning' 
of  i535j  Almagro  fet  out  from  Cufeo  with  five 
hundred  and  feventy  Europeans,  and  fifeeen 
thoufand  Peruvians,  fie  traverfed  a:  firft  the' 
country  of  Carcas,  to  which'  the  mines  of  Potoli 
have  fince  given  fo  much  celebrity.  To  go  from 
this  country  to  Chili,  there  were  but  two  ways 
know’n,  and  they  were  both  confidered  as  im-' 
prafticable.^  The  firfl  prefented  along  the  bor- 
4*  tiers' 
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.ders  of  the  fea,  nothing  but  burning  fands,  ® ^ 

without  water  and  without  fubfiftence.  To  pur- 
fue  the  fécond,  it  was  neceffary  to  crofs  very 
fteep  mountains  of  a prodigious  height,  and  co- 
vered with  fnov/s  as  old  as  the  creation.  Thefe 
difficulties  did  not  difcourage  the  General  ; and 
he  determined  upon  the  laftof  thefe,  for  no  other 
reafon  than  becaufe  it  was  theffiorteft.  His  ambi- 
tion was  the  deftrudfion  of  one  hundred  and.  fifty 
Spaniards,  and  ten  thoufand  Indians  ; but  at 
length  he  accompliffied  his  defign,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  the  greateft  marks  of  fubmiffion  by 
the  nations  that  had  been  formerly  under  the 
dominion  of  the  empire  that  had  juft  been  fub- 
verted.  The  terror  of  his  arms  would,  probably, 
have  procured  him  greater  advantages,  had  not 
home  concerns  of  a private  nature  brought  him 
back  to  the  center  of  the  empire.  His  little 
army  refufed  to  repafs  the  Cordelerasj  and  he 
was  obliged  to  bring  it  back  by  the  way  he  had 
firft  negle<5led.  It  accidentally  met  with  fo  many 
fortunate  circumftances,  that  it  fuftered  much 
lefs  than  had  been  expeéted.  This  good  fuccefs 
enlarged  the  views  of  Almagro,  and  precipitated 
him,  perhaps,  into  thofe  enterprizcs,  which  oc- 
cafioned  his  fatal  end. 

The  Spaniards  appeared  again  in.Chili  in  1 541. 

Valdivia,  their  leader,  entered  it  without  the  leaft 
oppofition.  The  nations  that  inhabited  it  were 
no  fooner  recovered  from  the  aftcniihment  with 
which  they  had  been  feized  at  the  view  of  the 
European  arms  and  difcipline,  than  they  wiffied 
to  regain  their  independence.  The  war  continued 
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® ^ incefTanrly  for  ten  years.  ïf  fame  diftriciits,  dil- 

couraged  by  repeated  ïoiïes,  refoivcd  ar  lad*  to 
fubmir,  many  of  them  obdmately  perfifted  in  the- 
defence  of  their  liberty,  thongh  they  were  gene- 
rally defeated. 

An  Indian  captain,  whole  age  and  mfirmities 
confined  him  to  his  hut,  was  continually  told  of 
îhcfe  misfortunes.  'The  grief  of  feeing  his  people 
always  beaten  by  a handful  of  ftrangers,  rnfpired 
him  with  courage.  He  formed  thirteen  com- 
' panics  of  a thoufand  men  each,  arranged  them  in 
file,  and  led  them  againfl:  the  enemy.  If  the  firft 
company  was  routed,  it  was  nor  ta  fall  back, 
upon  the  next,  but  to  rally,  and  be  fupported  by 
it.  This  order,  which  was  ftriddy  obeyed,  difeon- 
certed  the  Spaniards.  They  forced  through  a'lS 
the  companies  one  after  another,  wkhour  gaining 
any  material  advantage.  As  both  the  r/>cr>  and 
horfes  wanted  red,  Valdivia  retreated  towards  a 
defile,  where  he  judged  he  could  eadly  defend 
himfelfs  but  the  Indians  did  not  allow  him  time 
fufficient  to  feciire  his  retreat  thither.  Their 
rear  marched  through  bye-ways  and  took  po&f- 
fion  of  the  denle,  Vv^hile  their  vangniard  followed! 
him  with  fo  much  precaution,  that  he  was  fur- 
rounded  and  madacred,  together  with  his  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men.  It  is  laid  that  the  favages 
poured  melted  gold  dov/n  his  throat,  exclaiming 
with  exultation,  glut  ihyfelf  with  that  metal  then 
art  fo  fond  of.  They  availed  themfelves  of  this 
vi(5tory,  to  burn  and  deftroy  many  of  the 
European  fettlements,  which  would  all  have 
Hiared  the  fame  fate,  had  not  the  Spaniards  been 

timely 
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î’tîmely  affifted  by  fome  confiderable  reinforce-  ® k. 
merits  from  Peru,  which  enabled  them  to  defend  _ 
their  remaining  pofts,  and  to-recoverrchofe'they 
•had  loft. 

These  fatal  hoftiltties  have  been  renewed,  m The  Spans-’ 
fproportion  as ’the  ufurpers  have  wifhed  to  extend  beînoWge 
their  empire,  and  frequently  even  when ’they  did  JTuaUy'w'*' 
'.not  entertain  this  ambitious -defio-n.  The  en- 

bouihiiesat 

•gagements  have  been  very  bloody,  and  have  fcarce  chiii. 

, . , , f.  Manner  in 

•ever  been  interrupted,' except  by  truces  ot  more  which  their 
or  lefs  duration.  Since  the  year  1771,  however,  make  war. 
■tranquillity  hath,  not  been  difturbed. 

The  people  of  Arauco  are  the  moft  common 
the  moft  intrepid,  and  the  moft  irreconcileable 
enemies  the  Spaniar^ds  have  in  thefe  regions. 

They  are  often  ‘joined  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Tucapel,  an'd  of  the 'river  Biobio,  and  by  thofe 
who  extend  towards  the  Cordeleras.  -As  'their 
manners  bear  a greater  refemblance  to  thofe  of 
the  favages  of  North  America,  than  to  thofe  of  the 
Peruvians,  their  neighbours,  the  confederacies 
they  make  are  always  formidable. 

When  they  go  to  war,  they  carry  nothing  with 
them,  and  want  neither  tents  nor  baggage.  The 
fame  trees  from  which  they  gather  their  'food, 
fupply  them  with  lances  and  darts.  As  they  are  fure 
of  finding  in  one  place  what  they  had  in  another, 
they  willingly  refign  any  country which’ they  are 
unable  to  defend.  All  places  -are  equally  indif- 
ferent to  them.  Their  troops,  free  from  all  in- 
cumbrance of  provifions  and  ammunition,  march 
'W'ith  furprifing  agility.  They  expofe  their  lives 
like  men  who  fet  little  value  on  them  j and,  if 
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they  lofe  the  field  of  battle,  they  are  not  at  a lofs 
for  magazines  and  encampments  wherever  there 
is  ground  covered  with  fruits. 

These  are  the  only  people  of  the  New  World,, 
who  have  ventured  to  try  their  ftrength  with 
the  Spaniards  in  the  open  field,  and  who  have 
thought  of  the  ufe  of  the  fling  to  lance  the  ftroke 
of  death  from  afar  againft  the  enemy.  They  are 
fo  bold  that  they  will  attack  the  bell:  fortified 
polls.  They  fpmetimes  fucceed  in  thefe  violent 
attacks,  becaufe  they  are  continually  receiving 
fuccours,  which  prevent  them  from  being  fenfible 
of  their  lofles.  If  thefe  be  fo  confiderable  as  to 
oblige  them  to  defifl,  they  retire  to  the  diftance 
of  a few  leagues,  and  five  or  fix  days  after,  they 
diredl  their  attacks  to  another  poft.  Thefe  bar- 
barians never  think  themfeljves  beaten  unlefs  they 
be  furrounded.  If  they  can  reach  a place  of 
difficult  accefs,  they  think  themfclves  conquer- 
ors. The  head  of  a Spaniard,  which  they  carry 
off  in  triumph,  comforts  them  for  the  lofs  of  a 
hundred  Indians. 

Sometime?  hofiilities  are  forefeen  for  a confi- 
derable time  before,  and  are  concerted  v/ith  pru- 
dence. Very  frequently  a drunken  fellow  wan- 
tonly calls  to  armsj  the  alarm  is  inftantly  fpread, 
a chief  is  chofen,  and  war  is  determined.  A 
certain  night  is  immediately  f^xed  upon,  in  the 
dead  of  which,  the  time  they  always  chufe  for 
the  commencement  of  hofiilities,  they  fall  upon 
the  next  village  where  there  are  Spaniards,  and 
from  thence  proceed  to  others.  They  murder  all 
the  inhabitants,  except  the  white  women,  whom 
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tîiçy  always  take  to  themfelves.  This  is  the  ® ^ 

prigin  of  the  many  white  and  fair  Indians  that  are  ’ — v- — ^ 
to  be  met  with. 

A-s  thefe  Americans  carry  on  war  v/ithout  ex- 
pence or  inconvenience,  they  have  nothing  to 
apprehend  from  it^’s  continuance;  and  it  is  a 
conftant  rule  with  them  never  to  fue  for  peace. 

The  pride  of  Spain  muit  always  condefcend  to 
make  the  firft  overtures.  When  thefe  are  fa- 
vourably received,  a conference  is  holden.  The 
governor  of  Chili  and  the  Indian  General,  at- 
tended by  the  molt  diflinguifhed  captains  on  both 
fides,  fettle  the  terms  of  accommodation,  at  a 
convivial  meeting.  Thefe  meetings  were  for- 
merly holden  on  the  frontiers  ; but  the  two  laid 
were  in  the  capital  of  the  colony.  The  favages 
have  even  been  prevailed  upon  to  keep  con- 
ftantly  fome  deputies  there,  who  are  commif- 
fioned  to  iTjaintain  harmony  between  the  two  na- 
tions. 

Notwithstanding  the  violence  and  obftinacy  Setdementt 
of  fo  many  engagements,  feveral  good  fettle-  the  Spani. 
ments  have  been  formed  at  Chili,  chiefly  on  the  chiu!^ 
borders  of  the  ocean. 

CoQuiMBO,  or  La  Serena,  a town  built  in 
1544,  at  the  diftance  of  five  or  fix  hundred  toifes 
from  the  fea,  to  contain  the  Indians,  and  to 
fecure  the  communication  between  Chili  and 
Peru,  was  never  a place  of  importance.  It  became 
ftill  lefs  confiderable  after  having  been  pillaged 
and  burnt  by  pirates.  Notwithftanding  the 
fertility  of  it’s  territory,  and  although  plentiful 
mines  pf  the  fineft  cop|)er  have  been  difpvered 
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® vij?  ^ neighbourhood,  it  hath  never  entirely  got 

4— V » the  better  of  this  misfortune. 

Valparaiso  was  at  firft  nothing  more  than  a 
colledlion  of  huts,  deftined  to  receive  the  mer- 
chandize coming  from  Peru,  and  the  provifions 
that  were  to  be  fent  there.  By  degrees  the 
faflors  of  this  trade,  which  belonged  entirely  to 
the  merchants  of  the  capital,  fucceeded  in  ap- 
propriating it  to  themfelves.  Then  this  wretched 
hamlet,  though  in  a very  difagreeable  fituation, 
became  a flourifhing  city.  It’s  harbour  runs  a 
league  into  the  land.  The  bottom  of  it  is  a 
tenacious  and  firm  kind  of  mtid.  At  the  dif- 
tance  of  a thotifand  toifes  from  the  fhore,  there 
are  from  thirty-fix  to  forty  fathoms  of  water* 
and  from  fifteen  to  fixteen  quite  clofe  to  the 
fliore.  In  the  months  of  April  and  May,  the 
North  v/inds  would  expofe  the  fhips  to  fome  dan- 
ger, if  care  were  not  taken  to  fallen  their  anchors 
flrongly.  The  advantage  which  this  port  hath 
of  being  the  neareft  to  the  bed  plantations,  and 
to  Saint  Yago,  may  relieve  it  from  the  appre- 
henfion  of  feeing  it’s  profperity  diminifh. 

In  1550,  the  town  of  La  Conception  was  built 
on  an  uneven  and  fandy  foil,  a little  raifed,  upon  the 
borders  of  a bay  which  is  near  four  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference, and  which  hath  three  ports,  one  of 
which  only  is  fafe.  The  town  was  at  firfl  the 
capital  of  the  colony:  but  the  neighbouring 
Indians  fo  frequently  made  themfelves  maflers  of 
it,  that,  in  1574,  it  was  thought  proper  to  de- 
prive it  of  this  ufeful  and  honourable  diflinflion. 
In  160 j,  it  was  again  deftroyed  by  an  implacable 
, **  enemy. 
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enemy.  Since  that  period  it  hath  received  very  ® ^ 

confiderable  damages  from  feveral  earthquakes,  v—- 
Such,  however,  is  the  excellence  of  it's  territory, 
that  it  ftill  retains  fome  degree  of  fplendour. 

At  the  diftance  of  feventy-five  leagues  from 
Conception  Ifland,  and  ftill  on  the  borders  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  ftands  Valdivia,  a town  more  im- 
portant than  it  is  populous.  It's  harbour  and 
fortrefs,  which  are  confidered  as  the  key  of  the 
South  Sea,  were  for  a long  time  under  the  imme- 
diate infpeftion  of  the  Viceroys  of  Peru.,  It  was 
at  length  found  that  this  was  too  diftant  a fupær- 
intendence;  and  the  place  was  incorporated  with 
the  government  of  the  province. 

No  one  had  yet  thought  of  the  iflands  of  Chi- 
loe.  The  good  fortune  'which  the  Jefuits  had 
had,  of  colleding  and  civilizing  a great  number 
of  favages  in  the  chief  of  them,  which  is  fifty 
leagues  long  and  feven  or  eight  broad,  excited 
a defire  of  fettling  in  them.  In  the  center  are 
the  converted  Indians.  On  the  eaftern  coaft  a 
fortification,  named  Chacao,  hath  been  built, 
where  the  garrifon  necefiary  for  it  s defence  is 
maintained. 

In  the  inland  part  of  the  country  is  Saint  . 

Yago,  haftily  built  in  1541,  deftroyed  in  1730 
by  an  earthquake,  and  immediately  after  rebuilt^ 
in  a ftyle  fo  pleafant,  and  with  fuch  convenien- 
cies,  as  are  very  rarely  found  in  the  New  World, 

The  houfes  indeed  are  low,  and  conftru6Ied  with 
bricks  hardened  in  the  fun  : but  they  are  all 

white  on  the  outfide,  all  painted  within.  They 

have 
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^ viu.  ^ large  gardens,  and  are  refreflhed  witft 

* — w — ' running  ftreams.  This  city  reckons  forty  thou- 
fand  inhabitants,  and  the  number  would  be  ft  ill 
greater,  were  it  not  for  nine  convents  of  monks, 
and  feven  of  nuns,  which  have  been  erecfted  there 
by  fuperftition. 

AmoisTg  the  number  of  unfortunate  aufpices 
N under  which  the  difcovery  of  the  New  World 
was  made,  we  muft  not  forget  the  importance 
which  the  prevailing  fpirit  of  fuperftition  then 
gave  to  the  monks  j an  importance  which  in  fome 
countries  hath  fince  been  confiderably  dimi- 
nifliedj  Vv-hich  fcems  to  ftruggle  powerfully 
againft  the  progrefs  of  fcience  in  others  j which 
ftill  prevails  with  imperious  fway  in  thofe  polTef-  - 
fions  that  are  diftant  from,  Spain,  and  which 
would  yet  leave  traces  as  permanent  as  they  are 
fatal,  if  even  they  w’ere  from  this  moment 
counteraded  by  all  the  authority  of  the  mi- 
niftry. 

Saint  Yago  is  the  capital  of  the  ftate  and  the 
feat  of  empire.  The  commandant  there  js  fubor- 
dinate  to  the  Viceroy  of  Peru  in  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  government,  to  the  finances,  and  tQ 
war:  but  he  is  independent  of  him  as  chief  ad- 
miniftrator  of  juftice,  and  prefident  of  the  royal 
audience.  Eleven  corregidors,  diftributed  in 
the  province,  are  charged,  under  his  orders,  with 
the  details  of  adminiftration. 

A POPULATION  of  four  or  five  hundred  thou- 
fand  pcrfons  hath  fucceftively  been  formed  in  this 
diftrid.  There  are  but  few  here  of  thofe  unfor- 
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tunate  (laves  that  Africa  fuppliesj  and  moft  of  ® ^ 

them  are  devoted  to  domeflic  fervice.  The  de-  ' 

fcendants  of  the  firft  favages,  who  were  fub- 
dued  with  fo  much  difficulty  by  a fet  of  ferocious 
adventurers,  have  either  taken  refuge  among  in- 
acceffible  mountains,  or  are  confounded  with  their 
conquerors.  All  the  colonifts  are  confidered  and  > 

treated  as  Spaniards.  The  pride  of  this  defcent 
hath  not  infpired  them  with  that  invincible  aver- 
fion  for  ufeful  labours,  which  is  fo  univerfal  in 
their  nation.  Moft  of  thefe  healthy,  aftive,  and 
fobuft  meny  live  upon  feparate  plantations,  and 
cultivate,  with  their  own  hands,  a territory  of 
greater  or  lefs  extent. 

They  are  encouraged  in  thefe  commendablfe  FemSty  t.f' 
labours,  by  a (ky  always  pure,  and  always  ifs  p’rc(«it 
ferenej  by  a climate  the  moft  agreeably  tern- 
perate  of  any  in  the  two  hemifpheres  ; and  ftill 
more  by  a foil,  the  fertility  of  which  aftoniflies  all 
travellers.  Upon  this  fortunate  land,  the  crops 
of  the  vine,  of  corn,  and  of  the  olive,  although 
little  care  hath  been  taken  in  the  cultivation,  are 
four  times  as  much  as  thofe  w'e  obtain  in  Europe,* 
with  all  our  induflry,  and  with  all  our  (Idll.  None 
of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  have  degenerated.  Seve- 
ral of  our  animals  have  improved,  and  the  horfes, 
in  particular,  have  acquired  a fpeed,  and  a fpirit, 
v;hich  thofe  of  Andalufia,  from  which  they  de- 
icend,  never  had.  Nature  hath  carried  her  fa- 
vours Hill  farther;  in  bellowing  upon  this  region 
an  excellent  kind  ôf  copper,  wdiich  is  employed, 
with  advantage,  in  the  Old,,  and  in  the  New 
World.  Gold  is  likewife  found  here. 
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Before  the  year  1750,  the  treafury  had  not 
received  in  any  year,  for  it’s  twentieth  of  this 
precious  metal,  more  than  50,220  livres  At 
this  period  a mint  was  eftablifhed  in  the  colony  ; 
and  this  innovation  was  attended  with  favour- 
able confequences.  In  1771,  the  royal  duties 
amounted  to  200,032  livres  four  fols  f ; and  it 
mull  have  increafed  confiderably  fince.  The 
alcavala,  and  the  cuftoms,  did  not  produce  more 
than  324,000  livres  and  they  now  bring  in 
1,080,000  livres  Thefe  feveral  branches  ol 
revenue  are  increafed  fince  1753,  by  the  exclu- 
live  fale  of  tobacco. 

Accordingly,  Chili  is  no  longer  obliged  to 
draw  any  thing  from  the  coffers  of  Peru  for  it's 
public  expences.  The  moft:  confiderable  of 
thefe,  is  the  maintenance  of  the  troops.  It 
amounts  to  490,125  livers  twelve  fols  H,  for  the 
pay  of  a thoufand  infantry,  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  horfe,  and  of  two  companies  of  well  affected 
Indians  j which,  fince  1754,  form  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  country.  Exclufive  of  thefe  forces, 
which  are  diffributed  in  the  iflands  Juan  Fernan- 
dez, and  of  Chiloe,  and  in  the  ports  of  La  Con- 
ception, and  of  Val  Paraifo,  upon  the  frontiers  of 
the  Andes,  there  is  in  Valdivia,  a particular  gar- 
rifon  of  feven  hundred  and  forty-fix  foldiers,  the 
maintenance  of  which  cofts  655,473  livres  twelve 
fols  Thefe  means  of  defence  would  be  fup- 
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ported,  if  neceflary,  by  a very  numerous  militia. 
Perhaps,  the  infantry  of  thefe  forces  would  make 
but  little  rcfiftance,  notwithstanding  the  pains 
that  have  been  lately  taken  to  exercife  them  : but 
fome  exertions  might  reafonably  be  expedled 
from  the  beft  horfemen  there  are,  perhaps,  on  the 
globe.  » 

Chili  hath  always  had  commercial  connedtions 
with  the  neighbouring  Indians  on  it’s  frontiers, 
with  Peru,  and  with  Paraguay. 

The  favages  fupply  it  chiefly  with  the  Pancho. 
This  is  a woollen  fluff,  fomctimes  white,  and. 
generally  blue,  about  three  ells  long,  and  two  in 
breadth.  The  head  is  paflfed  through  a hole 
made  in  the  middle,  and  it  falls  down  on  all  tliÆ 
parts  of  the  body.  Except  on  occafions 'of  fome 
ceremonies  that  are  very  unfrequenr,  the  men 
and  women,  the  common  people,  and  perfons  of 
a more  elevated  rank,  ufe  no  other  clothing.  It 
cofts  from  thirty  to  one  thoufand  livres  *,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  it’s  finenefs,  and  efpe- 
cially,  according  to  the  borders,  more  or  lefs 
elegant,  and  more  or  lefs  rich,  that  are  added  to 
it.  Thefe  people  receive  in  exchange  fmall 
looking-glaffes,  toys,  and  lome  other  articles  of 
little  value.  Whatever  may  be  their  paflion  for 
thefe  trifles,  when  they  are  difplayed  before  them, 
they  would  never  go  out  of  their  forefls  and  fields 
in  fearch  of  them  ; it  is  therefore  always  necefiary 
that  they  fhould  be  carried  to  them.  ' The  mer- 
chant who  wiflies  to  undertake  this  little  trade. 
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^ vin  applies  in  the  firfb  inftance  to  the  heads  of  thè 
u— V— ^ families,  who  are  the  foie  depofitaries  of  the 
public  authority.  Wherl  he  hath  obtained  per- 
, milTion  to  fell,  he  goes  through  thé  habitations; 
and  gives  his  merchandize  indifcriminately  to  all 
the  perfons  who  aflc  for  it.  Having  finifhed  this 
bufinefs,  he  gives  notice  of  his  departure,  and 
every  one  who  hath  purchafcd  any  thing  of  him,' 
brings,  without  delay,  to  the  village  where  he 
firfl:  made  his  appearance,  the  goods  agreed  for 
between  them.  There  hath  never  been  any  in- 
Idance  of  difhonefty  in  this  traffic.  The  merchant 
is  allowed  an  el'corc  to  affift  him  in  conducting 
the  cloths  and  the  cattle  he  hath  received  in  pay- 
ment, to  the  frontiers  of  the  country. 

It  is  not  from  what  we  find  in  the  midfi;  of 
forefts,  but  from  what  we  obferve  in  the  Center 
of  poliflied  focietieè,  that  we  learn  to  defpife  and 
to  miltruft  mankind.  If  any  of  our  merchants; 
in  any  one  of  our  fairs,  were  indifcriminately  to 
diftribute  his  goods,  without  fecurity  for  the  pay- 
ment of  them,  to  whomfoever  ffiould  come  to 
receive  them,  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  he  would 
ever  again  fee  the  people  return  with  the  price  of 
the  things  they  had  purchaled  ? A favage,  unre- 
ftraiiied  by  laws,  would  not  be  guilty  of  thofe 
things,  which  men  who  are  under  the  influence 
of  honour,  and  the  cohtfoul  of  civil  and  religious 
laws,  would  not  blufh-to  commit,  to  the  dif- 
grace  of  our  religion,  of  our  policy,  and  of  our 
morals. 

Wine  and  bfandy  were  fold;  ’till  the  year 
1724,  to  thefe  people,  who,  like  rnoft  other  fa- 
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Vagcs,  are  excelTively  fond  of  them.  When  ® 
they  were  intoxicated  they  ufed  to  take  up  arms,  — v — 

malTacre  all  the  Spaniards  they  met  with,  and 
ravage  the  country  near  their  dwellings.  It  is 
feldom  that  the  corrupter  doth  not  receive  bis 
punifliment  from  the  very  perfon  he  hath  cor- 
rupted. Frequent  inftances  of  this  are  feen  in 
children  with  refpedt  to  their  fathers,  who 
have  neglected  their  education  j in  women  to- 
wards their  hufbands,  whofe  morals  are  bad  ; in 
flaves,  towards  their  mailers  ; in  fubjefls  towards 
their  fovereigns,  when  neglefted  by  them  ; in  a 
fubdued  nation  towards  the  ufurpers.  We  our- 
felves  have  been  punifhed  for  the  vices  we  havç 
transferred  into  the  other  hemifphere  j among 
ourfelves  and  among  people  of  the  New  World, 
whom  we  have  fubdued  j among  ourfelves,  by 
the  multitude  of  faélitious  wants  we  have  created  : 
among  them,  in  a variety  of  ways,  and  particu- 
larly by  teaching  them  the  ufe  of  fpirituous 
liquors,  which  hath  often  animated  them  with 
artificial  fury,  which  they  have  turned  againft  us. 

In  whatever  manner  we  proceed,  whether  by  fu- 
perftition,  by  patriotifm  itfelf,  or  by  fpirituous 
liquors,  in  depriving  man  of  his  reafon,  it  cannot 
be  done  without  fatal  confequences.  If  we  in- 
toxicate him,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of 
the  intoxication,  it  will  foon  go  olf,  or  it  will  be 
produdlive  of  mifchief. 

Drunkenness,  or  an  habitual  excefs  in  the 
ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors,  is  a coarfe  and  brutal 
vice,  which  deprives  the  mind  of  it’s  vigouf, 
and  the  body  of  part  of  it’s  llrcngth.  It  is  an 
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^viu  infringement  of  the  law  of  nature,  which  forbidà 
rnan  to  forfeit  his  reafon,  the  only  advantage 
which  diftinguifhes  him  from  other  animals,  who 
live  on  the  furface  of  the  globe. 

This  irregularity,  though  always  blkmeable, 
is  not  equally  fo  every  where,  becaufe  it  is  noD 
attended  with  the  fame  incronveniencies  in  all 
regions.  Generally  fpeaking,  ir  makes  men 
furious  in  hot  countries,  and  only  renders  them: 
Hupid  in  cold  ones.  Tt  hath  therefore  been 
neceflary  to  forbid  it  with  more  ftridlhefs  in  one 
climate  than  in  another.  From  hence  it  hath 
happened,  that  wherever  a regular  form  of  go- 
vernment hath  been  eftablilhed,  this  vice  is  be- 
come more  uncommon  under  the  Equator  than 
towards  the  Pole. 

This  is  not  the  cafe  among  favage'  nations'. 
Thofe  of  the  South  not  being  more  reftrained 
than  thofe  of  the  North  by  the  magiftrate,  or  by 
habit,  they  have  all  devoted’  themfelves  with 
equal  fury  to  their  paffion  for  ftrong  liquors.  Ic 
hath  been  a part  of  the  policy  of  the  Europeans,  to 
fupply  the  favages  with  them,  either  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  dripping,  or  of  enflaving  them,  or  event 
to  induce  them  to  employ  themfelves  in  fome 
/ ufefiil  labours.  Thefe  liquors  Have  fcarce  been 
lefs  dedrinffive  to  thefe  people  than  our  arms; 
and  We  cannot  forbear  to  rank  them  among  the 
number  of  calamities  with  which  we  have  loadccf 
the  other  hemifphere. 

Spain  is  to  be  commended  for  havins;  at 
length  abdained  from  felling  to  the  inhabitants 
ôf  Chili  wine  and  brandy.  This  prudent  dep 
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fiath  evidently  increafed  the  connecSlions  that 
were  kept  up  with  them  : but  it  is  not  polTible 
that  they  fl-jould  for  a long  time  become  fb 
confiderabie  as  thofe  that  are  maintained  with 
Peru. 

Chilt  ri'ipplies  Péru  with  hideSj  dried  früit, 
copper^  fait  meat,  ho'rfes,  hemp,  and  corn,  and 
receives  in  exchange,  tobacco,  fugar,  cocoa, 
earthen  ware,  feme  rhanufaclures  made  at  Quito, 
and  Tome  articles  of  luxury  brought  from  Europé- 
The  fhips  feht  from  Callao  on  this  traffic,  which 
is  reciprocally  ufeful,  were  formerly  bound  for 
Conception  Bay,  but  now  come  to  Valparaifo'. 
During  thé  courfe  of  near  a century,  no  naviga- 
tor io  thefè  tranquil  feas  would  venture  to  Ioffe 
fight  of  land  Î and  thèn  thefe  Voyages  laded  a 
whole  year. 

■ f 

A PILOT  of  the  Old  World  having  at  length 
obferved  the  winds,  performed  the  navigation  in 
one  month.  He  was  confidered  as  a wizard,  and 
he  was  taken  up  by  order  of  the  inquifition, 
whofe  ignorance  becomes  an  object  of  ridicule, 
when  it’s  cruelty  doth  not  excite  our  abhorrence. 
The  jourhal  hé  produéed  was  his  vindication; 
and  it  plainly  appeared  that  to  perform  the  farric 
voyage'  it  V/as  only  néceffary  to  keep  clear  of  the 
coafts.  His  method  was,  therefore,  univerfally 
adopted. 

Chili  fends  to  Paraguay  wihes;  brandy,  oil, 
and  chiedy  gold  ; and  receives  in  payment  mules, 
wax}  cotton;  the  herb  of  Paraguay,  Negroes, 
and  alfo  much  of  the  merchandise  of  our  hendi- 
fpherej  before  the  merchants  ol  Lima  had  ob- 
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tainec],  either  by  bribery,  or  by  their  influence, 
that  this  laft  branch  of  commerce  fliould  be  pro‘* 
hibited.  The  communication  between  the  two 
colonies  is  not  carried  on  by  Tea  ; it  hath  been 
found  more  expeditious,  fafer,  and  even  lefs  ex- 
penfive,  to  go  by  land,  though  there  are  three 
hundred  and  fixty-four  leagues,  from  St.  Jago 
to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  that  more  than  forty 
of  thefe  are  amidtl  the  fnows  and  precipices  of 
the  Cordeleras. 

If  the  connexions  between  thefe  two  eftablifli- 
ments  fhould  be  multiplied  or  extended,  they 
mull  be  kept  up  by  the  Streights  of  Magellan,  or 
by  Cape  Horn.  It  hath  been  hitherto  a matter 
of  doubt  which  of  thefe  two  ways  was  the  beft; 
but  the  problem  feems  to  be  folved  by  the  ob- 
fervations  of  the  laft  navigators.  They  almoft 
generally  prefer  the  Streights,  on  account  of  a 
quantity  of  frefli  water,  wood,  filh,  fhell  fifh  ; 
and  the  infinite  number  of  plants,  fpecific  reme- 
dies againft  the  fcurvy,  that  are  to  be  found 
there.  But  this  preference  can  only  take  place 
from  September  to  March,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the 
fummer  months.  During  the  fhort  days  of 
winter,  it  would  be  neceflary  to  fail  only  for  a 
few  hours,  or  to  brave,  in  a channel  moft  com- 
monly narrow,  the  violence  of  the  winds,  the 
rapidity  of  the  currents,  and  the  impetuofity  of 
of  the  waves,  with  an  almoft  moral  certainty  of 
being  ftiipwrecked.  In  this  feafon  of  the  year, 
the  open  fea,  and  confequently  the  doubling  of 
Cape  Horn,  is  to  be  preferred. 
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A NUMBER  of  combinations,  palpably  abfurd, 
have  conftantly  deprived  Chili  of  every  imme- 
diate conne(51:ion  with  Spain.  The  little  mer- 
chandize of  our  hemifphere  which  this  country 
could  confume,  came  to  it  from  Peru,  which 
received  them  itfelf  with  difficulty,  and  at  a great 
expence,  by  the  road  of  Panama.  The  fate  of 
Chili  was  not  even  changed,  when  the  failing  by 
Cape  Horn  was  fubftituted  to  that  which  was 
pradlifed  by  the  ifthmus  of  Darien  j and  it  was 
not  ’till  very  late,  that  the  ffiips  which  ufed  to 
coaft  this  country  in  their  way  to  Lima,  were 
permitted  to  leave  fome  fmall  portion  of  their 
cargoes.  At  length,  a more  agreeable  profpedt 
hath  opened  itfelf  to  this  beautiful  country.  Since 
the  month  of  February  1778,  all  the  ports  of 
the  mother  country  are  allowed  to  trade  there  at 
pleafure.  This  fortunate  adoption  of  the  true 
principles  of  commerce  muft  be  attended  with 
the  greateft  fuccefs  ; and  this  innovation  will  have 
the  fame  influence  over  Paraguay. 

This  is  an  immenfe  region,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Peru  and  the  Brazils  ; on  the  fouth  by 
the  country  bordering  on  the  Streights  of  Ma- 
gellan Î on  the  eaft:  by  the  Brazils  ; and  on  the 
weft  by  Chili  and  Peru. 

The  Paraguay  derives  it’s  name  from  a large 
river  which  all  geographers  have  fuppofed  to 
proceed  from  the  lake  Xarayes.  The  Spanilh 
and  Portugueze  commiffioners,  appointed  in 
1751  to  regulate  the  limits  of  the  two  empires, 
were  much  furprized  to  meet  each  other  at  the 

origin  of  this  river,  without  having  perceived 
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this  iTiafs  of  waters,  which  was  faid  to  be  iin- 
menfe.  They  afcertained,  that  what  had  been 
before  taken  for  a prodigious  lake,  was  nothing 
more  than  a very  low  portion  of  land,  covered, 
from  the  fixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  degree  of 
latitude,  in  the  rainy  feafon,  by  the  overflowings 
of  the  river.  Since  that  period,  it  is  know’n 
that  the  Paraguay  river  takes  it’s  rife  in  the  flat 
country  called  C'ampo  desParcciSj  in  the  thirteenth 
degree  of  fouthern  latitude}  and  that  towards 
the  eighteenth  degree,  it  communicates  by  fome 
very  narrow  channels,  wdth  two  great  lakes  ia 
the  country  of  the  Chiquitos. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  this  im- 
menfe  country  contained  a great  number  of 
nations,  moft  of  them  confifting  of  a few  families. 
Their  manners  mufl  have  been  the  fame  -,  and  if 
there  had  been  any  difference  in  their  charafters, 
it  would  not  have  been  perceived  by  the  flupid 
adventurers,  who  had  firft  fhed  the  blood  of  this 
part  of  the  New  World.  Thefe  people  lived 
upon  hunting,  fifhing,  wild  fruits,  honey,  which 
was  commonly  found  in  the  forefls,  and  roots 
that  grew  fpontaneous.  With  a view  of  procur- 
ing greater  plenty  of  wood,  they  were  perpetually 
wandering  from  one  diftridl  to  another.  As  the 
Jndians  had  nothing  to  remove  but  a few  earthen 
veffels,  and  as  branches  of  trees  could  be  found 
every  where  to  build  huts  with,  thefe  emigrati  ms 
were  attended  with  few  incumbrances.  Though 
they  all  lived  in  a ftate  of  abfolute  independence, 
yet  the  neceffity  of  mutual  defence  had  obliged 
them  to  cgnned  their  interefts.  Some  indivi- 
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'•xJuals  uniced  under  the  dire6tion  of  a leader  of 
their  own  choice.  Thefe  affociations,  which  y 
•were  more  or  lefs  numerous,  in  proportion  to 
the  reputation  and  abilities  of  the  chief,  were  as 
Æafily  diflblved  as  formed. 

The  difcovery  of  the  river  Paraguay  was 
made  in  1515,  by  Diaz  de  Solis,  a noted  pilot 
of  Caftile.  Pie  and  moft  of  his  men  were  maf- 
'facred  by  the  natives,  who,  to  avoid  being  en- 
.flaved,  fome  years  after  alfo  deftroyed  the  Portu- 
^ueze of  Brazil. 

The  two  rival  nations,  equally  alarmed  bÿ" 
thefe  calamities,  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  Paraguay, 
•and  turned  their  avaricious  views  towards  ano- 
ther place.  The  Spaniards  accidentally  returned 
there  in  1526. 

Sebastian  Cabot,  vvho  in  1496  had  made  the 
difcovery  of  Newfoundland  for  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, finding  that  kingdom  was  too  much  taken 
up  with  domeftic  affairs  to  think  of  -making  fet»- 
tlements  in  a new  world,  offered  his  fervices  to 
'Caftile,  where  his  reputation  made  him  be  fixed 
upon-to  condudt  an  important  expedition. 

The  Vi£îoryy  celebrated  for  being  the  firft  Ihip 
■that  ever  failed  round  the  world,  and  'the  only 
one  of  Magellan’s  fquadron  that  returned  to 
Europe,  had  brought  back  from 'the  Eaft  indies  a 
great  quantity  of  fpices.  The  great  profit  that  was 
made  from  the  Tale  of  them,  occafioned  a fécond 
expedition,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to 
Cabot.  'In  purfuing  the  track  of  the  formel* 
voyage,  he  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Plata. 
Whether  he  wa:s  in  want  of  provifions  necelfary 
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for  a longer  voyage,  or  whether,  which  is  more 
probable,  his  men  began  to  be  mutinous,  he 
flopped  there.  He  even  failed  up  the  river,  gave 
it  the  name  of  La  PlatUy  becaufe  among  the 
fpoils  of  a few  Indians,  inhumanly  put  to  death, 
fome  ornaments  of  gold  and  filver  had  been 
found,  and  built  a kind  of  fortrefs  at  the  entrance 
of  the  river  Riotecero,  which  comes  down  from 
the  mountains  of  Tucuman.  The  oppofition  he 
met  with  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
made  him  judge,  that  in  order  to  form  a folid 
eftablifhment,  other  means  were  wanting  fupe- 
rior  to  thofe  he  had;  and,  in  1530,  he  went  to 
Spain  in  order  to  folicit  them.  Thofe  of  his 
companions  whom  he  had  left  in  the  colony,  were 
moft  of  them  maflacred,  and  the  few  who  efcaped 
from  the  arrows  of  the  enemy  foon  follov^ed 
him. 

Some  more  confiderable  forces,  led  by  Men- 
doza, appeared  on  the  river  in  1535,  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  Buenos- Ayres.  They  were 
foon  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  perilhing  with 
hunger  within  their  pallifades,  or  of  devoting 
themfelves  to  certain  death,  if  they  ventured  to 
go  out  of  them  in  order  to  procure  fubfiftence. 
A return  into  Europe  feemed  to  be  the  only  way 
of  relief  from  fo  defperate  a fituation  : but  the 
Spaniards  had  perfuaded  themfelves  that  the  in- 
land countries  abounded  in  mines:  and  this  pre- 
judice induced  them  to  perfevere.  They  aban- 
doned a place  where  they  could  no  longer  re- 
main, and  went  to  found,  in  1536,  a colony  on 
jhe  ill, and  of  Affumption,  three  hundred  leagues 
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np  the  country,  but  ftill  on  the  banks  of  the 
iaine  river.  By  this  change,  they  evidently  re- 
moved further  from  tlie  afllftance  of  the  mo- 
ther-country, but  they  imagined  it  brought  them 
nearer  the  fource  of  riches  ; and  their  avidity  was 
Itiil  greater  than  their  forefight. 

They  were  ftill  however  reduced  to  the  necef- 
fity  of  perifliing,  unlefs  they  could  fucceed  in 
diminiftiing  the  extreme  antipathy  the  favages 
bore  them.  The  marriage  of  the  Spaniards  with 
the  Indian  women,  appeared  calculated  to  efFc6t 
this  great  change;  and  it  was  accordingly  refolved 
upon.  From  the  union  of  two  fuch  different 
nations,  fprang  the  race  of  the  Meftees,  which,  in 
procefs  of  time,  became  fo  common  in  South 
America.  Thus  it  is  the  fate  of  the  Spaniards, 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,'  to  be  a mixed  race. 
The  blood  of  the  Moors  ftill  flows  in  their  veins 
in  Europe,  and  that  of  the  favages,  in  the  other 
Hemifphere.  Perhaps,  this  mixture  may  be  of 
advantage,  if  it  be  a faff  that  men,  as  well  as 
animals,  are  improved  by  crofling  the  breed. 
It  were  indeed  to  be  wiflied,  that  the  various 
races  of  mankind  were  loft  in  one,  that  there 
might  be  an  end  of  thofe  national  antipathies, 
which  only  ferve  to  perpetuate  the  calamities  of 
war,  and  all  the  feveral  pafTions  that  deftroy  the 
human  fpecies.  But  difeord  feems  to  arife  of 
itfelf  between  brothers;  can  it  therefore  be  ex- 
pelled that  all  mankind  fhould  become  one  fa- 
mily, the  children  of  which  fprung,  as  it  were, 
from  the  fame  common  parent,  ftiould  no  longer 
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BOOK  thirft  after  each  other’s  blood  ? For  is  not  this 


fatal  thirft  excited  and  maintained  by  that  of 
gold  ? 

lî'  was  this  fnameful  paffion,  which  kept  np 
the  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards,  even  after  the  con- 
nexions they  had  formed.  They  feemed  to 
punifli  the  Indians  for  their  own  obftinacy  in 
iearching  for  gold  where  there  was  none.  Seve- 
ral fhips,  which  were  bringing  them  troops  and 
ammunition,  were  loft,  v/ith  all  they  had  on 
board,  by  venturing  too  far  up  the  riverj  but 
even  this  circumftance  could  not  prevent  them 
from  obPiinately  perfifting  in  their  avaritious 
views,  though  they  had  fo  long  been  difiippointed 
hi  them;  ’till  they  were  compelled,  by  repeated 
orders  from  die  mother-country,  to  re-eftablifti 
Buenos-Ayres. 

This  neceffary  undertaking  was  now  become 
eafy.  The  Spaniards,  who  had  multiplied  in 
Paraguay,  w'ere  ftrong  enough  to  reftrain  or 
dcftroy  the  nations  that  might  oppofe  them. 
Accordingly,  as  it  had  been  expeXed,  they  met' 
with  little  difficulty.  Juan  Ortiz  de  Zarate  exe- 
cuted the  plan  in  1580,  and  rebuilt  Buenos- 
Ayres  upon  the  fame  fpot  which  had  been  for- 
faken  for  forty  years.  Some  of  the  petty  nations 
in  the  neighbourhood,  fubmitted  to  the  yoke. 
Thofe  which  were  more  attached  to  their  liberty, 
went  to  a greater  diftance,  with  a view  of  re- 
moving ftili  further,  in  proportion  as  their  op- 
preft'ors  ftiould  extend  their  eftablifliments.  Moft 
of  them  at  laft  took  refuge  in  Chaco, 
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This  country,  which  is  two  hundred  and  fifty 
l-eagues  in  length,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  in 
breadth,  is  reckoned  one  of  the  bed  in  America; 
and  it  is  thought  to  be  peopled  with  one  hundred 
thoufand  favages.  They  form,  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  New  World,  a great  number  of  nations, 
forty-fix  or  forty-feven  of  which  are  very  imper- 
fedlly  know’n. 

This  region  is  traverfed  by  feveral  rivers. 
The  Pilcomayo,  more  confiderable  than  all  the 
reft,  iftues  from  the  province  of  Charcas,  and 
divides  into  two  branches,  feventy  leagues  before 
it  empties  itfelf  into  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The 
courfe  of  this  river  appeared  to  be  the  moft  con- 
venient way  of  eftablifhing  fettled  conneflionS' 
between  Paraguay  and  Peru.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, 'till  1702,  that  an  attempt  was  made  to 
fail  up  it.  The  people  who  dwelt  upon  the 
banks,  underftood  very  well  that  they  fliould 
fooner  or  later  be  enflaved,  if  the  expedition  were 
fuccefsful  ; and  they  prevented  this  misfortune 
by  maft’acring  ail  the  Spaniards  who  were  engaged 
in  it. 

Nineteen  years  after,  the  Jefuits  refumed  this 
grand  projeét  : but  when  they  had  advanced 
three  hundred  and  fifty  leagues,  they  were  forced 
to  put  back,  becaufe  they  were  in  w'ant  of  water 
to  continue  their  voyage.  They  were  blamed 
for  having  undertaken  it  in  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember, 0(ftober,  and  November,  which,  in 
thefe  countries,  are  the  dry  feafons  ; and  there  is 
tio  doubt  but  that  the  enterprize  would  be  fuc- 
pefsful  in  the  other  feafons  of  the  year. 

This 
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Indians  as 
will  net 
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the  yoke  of 
Spain  take 
refuge  at 
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The  Spani- 
ard* fuc- 
ceed  in 
founding 
three  large 
provinces. 
Peculiarities 
in  each  of 
tbena. 


This  road  of  communication  muft  either  have 
appeared  lefs  advantageous,  or  muft  have  pre- 
fented  greater  difficulties  than  were  at  firft  con- 
ceived, fince  no  attempt  hath  fince  been  made  to 
open  it.  The  government,  hov/ever,  have  not 
entirely  given  up  their  antient  projeeft  of  fub- 
duing  thefe  people.  After  incredible  fatigues, 
and  which  were  for  a long  time  ufelefs,  fome 
miffionaries  have  at  length  fucceeded  in  fixing 
three  thoufand  of  thefe  wanderers,  in  fourteen 
villages,  feven  of  which  are  fituated  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Tucuman,  four  on  the  fide  of  Santa 
Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  two  towards  Taixa,  and 
only  one  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alfumption 
Ifland. 

Notwithstanding  the  frequent  incurfions 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Chaco,  and  the  fury  of  fome 
other  lefs  numerous  colonies,  Spain  hath  fuc- 
ceeded in  forming  three  great  provinces  in  this 
diftridt.  That  which  is  called  Tucuman,  is  even, 
well  watered,  and  wholefome.  The  cotton  and 
the  corn  that  is  confumed  in  the  country,  is  cul- 
tivated there  with  the  greateft  fuccefs  j and  fome 
experiments  have  fhew’n,  that  indigo,  and  the 
other  productions  peculiar  to  the  New  World, 
would  thrive  there  as  well  as  in  any  of  the  fettle- 
ments  which  they  have  enriched  for  fo  long  a 
time.  The  forefts  are  all  filled  with  honeys  and 
there  are  not,  perhaps,  better  pafturages  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  Moft  of  the  woods  are  of  a 
fuperior  kind.  There  is  one  tree  in  particular, 
know’n  by  the  name  of  Quebracho,  which  is 
faid  to  be  nearly  as  hard,  as  weighty,  and  as 
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durable  as  the  bed  marble,  and  which,  on  account  book 
of  the  difficulty  of  conveyance,  is  fold  at  Potofi  ■_  — .y 
for  as  much  as  ten  thoufand  livres  That  por- 
tion of  the  Andes  which  is  in  this  diflrift  is 
abounding  in  gold  and  copper,  and  fome  mines 
have  been  already  opened  there. 

But  it  would  require  an  infinite  number  of 
hands,  to  extracfl  from  this  immenfe  territory  the 
riches  it  contains.  Notwithftanding  this,  the  per- 
fons  who  give  the  moft  favourable  accounts  of  it’s 
population  do  not  reckon  it  to  aimount  to  more 
than  one  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants,  Spaniards, 

Indians,  and  Negroes.  They  are  colleded  in 
leven  villages,  of  which  Saint  Yago  del  Eftero  is 
the  principal,  or  are  diftributed  upon  fcattered 
domains,  fome  of  which  have  more  than  twelve 
leagues  in  extent,  and  reckon  as  far  as  forty 
thoufand  horned  cattle,  and  fix  thoufand  horfes, 
without  including  other  herds  of  animals  of  lefs  ' 
importance. 

The  province  which  is  particularly  called  Pa- 
raguay, is  much  too  damp,  on  account  of  the 
forefts,  lakes,  and  rivers,  vvith  which  it  is  co- 
vered. Accordingly,  exclufive  of  the  celebrated 
miffions  of  the  fame  name  which  belong  to  it,  it  is 
not  computed  to  contain  more  than  fifty-fix  thou- 
fand inhabitants.  Four  hundred  only  are  at  Af- 
fumption,  the  capital  ; two  other  villages,  which 
alfo  bear  the  names  of  towns,  have  flill  a lefs 
' number.  Fourteen  colonies,  governed  upon  the 
fame  principle  as  thofe  of  the  Guaranis,  contain 
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® VII?  ^ thoufand  Indians.  All  the  reft  live  in  the 

> country  places,  where  they  cultivate  tobacco, 

cotton,  and  fugar,  which  are  fent,  with  the  herb 
of  Paraguay,  to  Buenos- Ayres,  from  whence 
Lome  mercantile  articles  brought  from  Europe  are 
received  in  exchange. 

This  country  was  always  expofed  to  the  ex- 
curfions  of  the  Portuguefe  on  the  eaftern  fide,  and 
to  thofe  of  the  favasies  on  the  north  and  on  the 
weft.  It  was  neceflary  to  adopt  fome  mode  of 
driving  back  enemies  that  were  moftly  impla- 
cable. Forts  were  conftru6bed  ,*  lands  were  appro- 
priated to  the  maintenance  of  them  -,  and  every 
citizen  bound  himfelf  to  defend  them  for  a week 
in  every  month.  Thefe  arrangements,  anciently- 
made,  ftillfubfift.  If,  however,  this- ferv ice  fhould 
be  difagreeable  to  any  one,  or  fliould  interfere 
withTis  bufinefs,  he  may  be  freed  from  it  by  pay- 
ing from  6o  to  lOO  livres*,  according  to  his 
fortune. 

The  part  which  at  prefent  conftitotes  the  pro- 
vince of  Buenos-Ayres,  was  originally  part  of 
that  of  Paraguay.  It  was  not  feparated  from  k 
till  1621,  and  k remained  for  a long  time  in  the 
greateft  obfeurity.  A fraudulent  trade,  whicit, 
after  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  was  opened  with  it 
by  the  fettkments  of  the  Portuguefe  at  Saint  Sa- 
crament, and  which  enabled  it  to  form  fixed 
connedlions  with  Chili  and  Peru,  imparted  to  it 
fome  aclivlry.  The  misfortune  that  happened  to 
the  fquadfon  under  PizairOj  who  in  1740  was 
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commiflloned  to  orotcft  the  South  Sea  againfl;  the  ® ^ 

forces  of  Great  Britain,  increafed  it’s  population  ■_ 
and  aftivity.  They  both  received  an  addition  of 
extenfion  from  thofe  enterprifing  men  who  fettled 
in  this  country,  when  the  courts  of  Madrid  and 
of  Lilbon  undertook  to  fix  the  too  uncertain 
limits  of  their  territory.  At  length,  the  war  car- 
ried on  in  1776,  between  thefe  two  powers,  with 
troops  fent  from  Europe,  contributed  to  give  ftili 
greater  folidity  to  the  colony. 

At  prefent,  the  two  banks  of  the  river,  from 
the  ocean  to  Buenos- Ayres,  and  from  Buenos- 
Ayres  to  Santa-Fé,  are  either  covered  with  nu- 
merous flocks,  or  tolerably  well  cultivated.  Corn, 
maize,  fruits,  and  pulfe,  every  thing,  in  a word, 
which  fupplies  the  ordinary  wants  of  life,  except 
wine  and  wood,  grows  there  in  great  abundance. 

Buenos-Ayres,  the  capita!  of  the  colony,  unites  oftiieo- 
many  advantages.  The  fituation  is  healthy  and  Tnd 
pleafant,  and  the  air  temperate.  It  is  regularly 
built.  It’s  flreets  are  wide,  and  compofed  ol  which  navu 
houfes  that  are  extremely  low,  but  all  of  them  furmountm 
are  embellifhed  with  a garden  of  greater  or  lefs 
extent.  The  public  and  private  buildings,  which 
fifty  years  ago  were  all  made  of  earth,  are  more 
folid  and  commodious,  fince  the  natives  have 
learned  the  art  of  making  brick  and  lime.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  amounts  to  thirty  thou- 
fand.  One  fide  of  the  town  is  defended  by  a fort- 
refs,  with  a garrifon  of  fix  or  feven  hundred  men  : 
and  the  rell  is  furrounded  by  the  river.  Two 
thoufand  nine  hundred  and  forty-three  militia, 
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B 0^0  K Spaniards,  Indians,  Negroes,  and  free  Mulatcocs, 

V « are  always  ready  to  join  the  regulars. 

• The  town  Hands  fixty  leagues  from  the  fea. 
The  fhips  get  to  it  by  failing  up  a river  that 
wants  depth,  is  full  of  iflands,  Ihoals,  and  rocks, 
and  where  ftorms  are  more  frequent  and  more 
dreadful  than  on  the  ocean.  It  is  neceffary  to 
anchor  every  night  on  the  fpot  they  come  to  ; and 
on  the  moft  moderate  days,  a pilot  muft  go  be- 
fore in  a boat  to  found  the  way  for  the  fliip. 
After  having  furmounted  thefe  difHculties,  the 
fhips  are  obliged  to  flop  at  the  diftance  of  three 
leagues  from  the  town,  to  put  their  goods  on 
board  fome  light  veffels,  and  to  go  to  refit,  and 
to  wait  for  their  cargoes,  at  Incenada  de  Barra- 
gan,  fituated  feven  or  eight  leagues  below. 

This  is  a kind  of  village,  formed  by  fome  huts 
built  with  ruflies,  covered  with  hides,  and  feat-  , 
tered  about  without  order.  Neither  magazines 
nor  fubfiftence  are  to  be  found  there  i and  the 
place  is  inhabited  only  by  a few  indolent  men,  from 
whom  fcarce  any  fervice  is  to  be  expedted.  The 
mouth  of  a river,  which  is  from  five  to  fix  thou- 
fand  toifes  broad,  ferves  it  for  a harbour.  No  fhips 
that  draw  above  twelve  feet  of  water  can  enter  it. 
Vefiels  that  require  more  depth  are  obliged  to 
lake  refuge  behind  a neighbouring  point,  where 
the  anchorage,  fortunately,  is  more  inconvenient 
than  dangerous. 

The  infufficiency  of  this  afylum  occafioned,  in 
1726,  the  town  of  Montevideo  to  be  built  forty 
leagues  below  Buenos-Ayres,  and  upon  a bay 

which 
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which  is  two  leagues  in  depth.  It  is  defended  on 
the  fide  of  the  land  by  a well-confl;ru6ted  cita- 
del i and  protefled  on  the  fide  of  the  river  by 
batteries  judicioudy  plajcd.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  not  more  than  four  or  five  fathoms  of  water, 
and  the  veflels  are  obliged  to  run  aground.  This 
is  no  great  inconvenience  for  the  merchantmen, 
but  the  men  of  war  perifli  fpeedily  upon  this 
mud,  and  are  eafily  warped.  Some  experienced 
navigators,  on  whom  nature  hath  beftowed  a 
fpirit  of  obfervation,  have  obferved,  that  with 
little  labour  and  expence,  one  of  the  fined:  har- 
bours in  the  world  might  have  been  conftrudted 
in  the  neighbourhood,  on  the  river  Saint  Lucia. 
In  order  to  effedt  this,  the  only  thing  necelfary 
was  to  dig  away  the  bank  of  fand  which  renders 
the  entrance  of  it  difficult.  The  court  of  Madrid 
will  fooner  or  later  be  obliged  to  adopt  this  plan  j 
fince  Maldonado,  which  was  their  only  hope,  is 
at  prefent  acknowleged  to  be  one  of  the  word 
harbours  in  the  world. 

The  richeft  produce  that  comes  from  the  three 
provinces,  is  the  herb  of  Paraguay.  It  is  the 
leaf  of  a middle-fized  tree,  which  hath  not  been 
deferibed  or  obferved  by  any  botanift.  The  tafte 
is  fimilar  to  that  of  mallows,  and  in  fhape  it  re- 
fembles  an  orange  tree.  It  is  divided  into  three 
forts.  The  firft,  called  caacuys,  is  the  bud  when 
it  juft  begins  to  unfold  it’s  leaves.  This  is  far  fu- 
perior  to  the  other  two,  but  will  not  keep  fo 
long,  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  export  it  to 
any  diftance.  The  next,  which  is  called  caamini, 
is  the  full  grown  leaf  ftripped  of  it’s  ftalks.  I£ 
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BOO  K thefe  be  icfc  on,  it  is  called  caazuaza.  which  is  the^ 
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/ third  fort.  The  leaves  are  firft  roalled,  and  then  • 

kept  in  pits  digged  in  the  ground,  and  covered 
with  bulls  hides. 

The  mountains  of  Maracayu,  at  the  eaft  fide 
of  Pai'aguay,  furnifii  the  herb  that  is  mod 
edeemed.  The  tree  which  produces  it  grows  in 
the  marfliy  vallies  that  lie  between  the  hills.  The 
city  of  Alfumption  fird  brought  this  production, 
which  w'as  the  delight  of  the  favages,  into  re- 
pute. Tlic  exportation  of  it  procured  confider- 
able  riches  to  t!ic  town.  But  this  advantage  was 
not  of  long  continuance,  for  all  the  Indians  of 
that  didrift  were  foon  lod  in  the  long  voyage 
they  were  obliged  to  take.  The  whole  country 
became  a defart  for  forty  leagues  round  the  city, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  give  up  this 
trade,  which  was  the  only  fource  of  their  wealth. 

To  this  fird  mart  fucceeded  that  of  Villa  Rica, 
which  was  nearer  to  the  produftion  by  thirty-fix 
leagues.  This  alfo  foon  came  to  nothing,  for  the 
fame  reafon  as  had  occafioned  the  fall  of  that  to 
which  it  had  fucceeded. 

At  length,  in  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
Cunuguati  was  built,  at  the  didance  of  a hundred 
leagues  from  Aflumption,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  of  Maracayu.  It  is  at  prefent  the 
great  market  for  the  herb  of  Paraguay  ; but  a 
competition  hath  lately  rifen  up  againd  it,  from 
a quarter  where  there  was  no  reafon  to  expeft  one. 

The  Guaranis,  who  at  fird  gathered  the  herb 
only  in  fufficient  quantity  for  their  own  confump- 
,tion,  Gollefted  it,  in  procefs  of  time,  for  fale; 

This 
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This  employment,  and  the  length  of  the  voyage,  ^ ^ 

kept  them  abfent  from  their  colonies  for  a con-  v— y-— j 
fiderable  part  of  the  year.  During  this  interval, 
they  were  all  deprived  of  inftruclion.  Many  of 
them  perifhed  by  change  of  air  and  fatigue. 

Some  grew  weary  of  this  laborious  employment, 
and  retired  into  the  woods,  where  they  refumed 
their  former  way  of  life.  Befides,  the  miffions, 
deprived  of  their  defenders,  were  expofed  to  the 
inroads  of  the  enemy.  Thefe  evils  were  too  nu- 
merous. To  obviate  them,  the  Jefuits  procured 
feeds  from  Maracayu,  and  fowed  them  in  thofe 
parts  of  the  land  that  were  mod:  anulagous  to  the 
foil  they  were  brought  from.  They  grew  up  very 
rapidly,  and  have  not  degenerated,  at  lead:  in 
any  fenfible  degree. 

The  produce  of  thefe  plantations,  added  to  that 
which  grows  fpontaneoufly,  is  very  confiderable. 

Part  of  this  remains  in  the  three  provinces.  Chili 
and  Peru  confume  annually  twenty-five  thoufand 
quintals  of  it,  which  cod:  them  near  two  millions 
of  livres 

This  herb,  which  the  Spaniards  and  other  in- 
habitants of  South  America  take  fo  much  delight 
in,  and  to  which  they  attribute  fo  many  virtues, 
is  in  general  ufe  through  this  part  of  the  New 
World.  It  is  dried  and  reduced  almod:  to  pow- 
der, then  put  into  a cup  with  fugar,  lemon-juice, 
and  fweet-feented  padc  ; boiling  water  is  after- 
wards throw’n  upon  it,  and  it  is  drunk  off  di- 
redly,  before  it  hath  time  to  turn  black. 
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The  herb  of  Paraguay  is  of  no  confequence  to 
Europe,  which  doth  not  confume  any  of  it  ; nor 
do  we  intereft  ourfelves  more  about  the  trade, 
which  this  diftri6t  carries  on  with  the  other  re- 
gions of  the  New  World,  in  excellent  mules. 

This  ufeful  animal  is  generally  multiplied  upon 
the  territory  of  Buenos-Ayres.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Tucuman  carry  there  woods  for  building, 
and  wax,  which  they  exchange  every  year  for 
fixty  thoufand  mules  of  two  years  old,  which  for- 
merly coft  no  more  than  three  livres  * each,  but 
which  now  coft  from  eight  to  ten  f.  They  are 
kept  fourteen  months  in  the  paftures  of  Cordova, 
eight  in  thofe  of  Salta,  and  are  conduced  through 
roads  of  fix,  feven,  and  nine  hundred  leagues,  by 
herds  of  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thoufand,  into 
Peru,  where  they  are  fold  nearOruro,  Cufco,  and 
Guanca-Velica,  at  the  rate  of  feventy  or  a hun- 
dred livres  J,  according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  dif- 
tance  they  come  from. 

Beside  this,  the  Tucuman  furnifhes  to  Potoft 
fixteen  or  eighteen  thoufand  oxen,  and  four  or 
five  thoufand  horfes,  brought  forth  and  reared 
upon  it’s  own  territory.  This  diftritft  would  fup- 
ply  twenty  times  as  much  of  both,  if  it  were  pof- 
fible  to  find  a mart  for  them. 

It  will  perhaps  be  a matter  of  more  confe- 
quence to  our  merchants,  to  know  the  route  the 
cargoes  take,  which  they  fend  into  this  part  of 
this  Iiemifphere. 
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There  is  feldom  any  conne61:ion  between  the 
villages  fcattered  over  this  region,  at  a great  dif- 
tancc  from  each  other.  Befide  that  it  could  not 
be  kept  up  without  great  fatigue  and  much  dan- 
ger, it  would  be  of  little  ufe  to  men  who  have 
not  any  thing,  or  who  have  fcarce  any  thing,  to 
offer  or  to  require.  Buenos-Ayres  alone  was 
much  interefted  in  finding  a'  vent  for  the  mer- 
chandize it  received  from  Europe,  fometimes 
openly,  and  fometimes  fraudulently  ; and  it  at 
laft  fucceeded  in  opening  a tolerably  regular 
trade  with  Chili  and  with  Peru.  Originally  the 
•caravans,  which  carried  on  this  traffic,  had  recourfe 
to  the  ufe  of  the  needle  to  conduct  them  through 
the  vaft  deferts  they  were  obliged  to  traverfe  j but 
in  procefs  of  time  they  have  travelled  without 
this  inftrument,  which  is  fo  neceffary  for  other 
purpofes  of  much  greater  importance. 

At  prefent,  carriages  fet  out  from  Buenos- 
Ayres  for  their  refpedtive  deflinations.  Several 
of  them  go  together,  in  order  to  be  able  to  refift 
the  favage  nations  which  attack  them  on  their 
march.  They  are  all  draw’n  by  four  oxen,  carry 
fifty  quintals,  and  travel  feven  leagues  a day. 
Thofe  which  take  the  route  of  Peru  flop  at  Ju- 
gey,  after  having  gone  over  four  hundred  and 
fixty-feven  leagues  ; and  thofe  which  are  deftined 
for  Chili  have  no  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fixtv-four  to  go  over  to  reach  Mendoza.  The 
firfl  receive  four  piaftres,  or  twenty-one  livres 
eight  fols  * per  quintal  j and  the  fécond  a price 
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^ proportioned  to  the  fpace  they  have  travelled 
I over.  I'hefe  carriages  are  always  followed  by 
a herd  of  woolly  and  horned  cattle.  The  travel- 
lers who  are  tired  or  fatigued  with  the  carriage 
ride  upon  the  horfes  ; the  oxen  ferve  both  for 
food,  and  alfo  for  change  in  the  harnefs. 

The  year  1764  was  the  fortunate  period  of  an- 
other ufeful  inftitution.  The  miniftry  had  at 
length  deternnined  to  difpatch,  every  two  months, 
from  Corunna,  a packet-boat  for  Buenos- Ayres. 
This  was  a ftaple  from  which  it  was  necelTary  to 
fend  the  letters  and  paffengers  into  all  the  Spanifh 
poiTelTions  in  the  South  Sea.  The  paffage  was 
nine  hundred  and  forty-fix  leagues  to  Lima,  and 
three  hundred  and  fixty-four  to  St.  Yagoj  and 
a part  of  this  vaft  fpace  was  occupied  by  im- 
menfe  deferts.  An  adlive  and  intelligent  man 
contrived,  however,  to  eftablifh  a regular  poft 
from  the  capital  of  Paraguay,  to  the  capitals  of 
Peru  and  Chili,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
three  colonies,  and  confequently  of  the  mother^ 
country. 

Paraguay  fends  feveral  articles  of  greater  or 
lefs  importance  to  Spain  ; but  they  have  all  beeii 
brought  there  from  neighbouring  diftri6ls.  The 
only  thing  it  furnilhes  from  it’s  own  territory  is 
hides. 

When  the  Spaniards  forfook  Buenos- Ayres  in 
1539,  in  order  to  go  up  the  river  again,  they  left 
in  the  neighbouring  fields  fome  horned  cattle, 
which  they  had  brought  over  from  their  ovvn 
country.  They  multiplied  to  fuch  a degree,  that 
y/hen  the  town  was  re-eftablifhed,  no  one  chofe  to 
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appropriate  them.  It  was  afterwards  found  ufeful 
to  knock  them  on  the  head,  in  order  to  fell  their 
hides  in  Europe.  The  manner  of  doing  this  is 
remarkable. 

A NUMBER  of  huntfmen  on  horfeback  repair  to 
fuch  places  as  are  moftly  frequented  by  the  wild 
bulls.  Each  huntfman  purfues  the  bull  he  fixes 
upon,  and  hamftrings  him  with  a fharp  iron  cut 
in  the  fhape  of  a crefeent,  and  fattened  to  a long 
handle.  When  the  animal  falls  down,  the  hunef- 
man  attacks  others,  and  difables  them  in  the  fame 
manner.  After  fome  days  fpent  in  this  violent 
exercife,  the  huntfmen  return  in  fearch  of  the 
bulls  they  have  difabled,  which  they  flay,  carry 
away  the  hides,  and  fometimes  the  tongues  and 
the  fat  : the  reft  they  leave  to  be  devoured  by 
wild  dogs  or  vultures. 

The  price  of  hides  was  fo  low  at  firft,  that 
they  coft  no  more  than  two  livres  * ; though  the 
buyers  refufed  thofe  that  had  the  lead  defect, 
becaufe  they  were  fubje6l  to  the  fame  tax  as 
others  that  were  in  the  belt  condition.  In  procefs 
of  time,  the  number  of  them  diminiflied  fo 
much,  that  it  was  ^necelTary  to  give  forty-three 
livres  four  fols  f for  the  large  ones  ; thirty- feven 
livres  fixteen  fols  :j:  for  thofe  of  an  intermediate 
fize  ; and  thirty-two  livres  eight  fols  § for  the 
fmali  ones.  The  government,  which  faw  with 
regret  this  branch  of  commerce  gradually  reduced 
to  nothing,  forbade  the  killing  of  .die  young 
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bulls.  Some  adive  inhabitants  colleded  a great 
number  of  heifers  in  immenfe  parks  j and  fince 
thefe  innovations  have  been  made,  the  hides, 
which  have  all  the  hair  on,  and  which  weigh 
from  twenty  to  fifty  pounds,  have  been  lowered 
about  a third  in  their  price.  They  all  pay  eleven 
livres  * ** to  government. 

From  1748  to  175^,  Spain  received  annually 
from  this  colony  8,752,065  livres  f.-.  The  gold 
that  made  part  of  this  fum  amounted  to  1,524,705 
livres  J j the  filver,  to  3,780,000  livres  § j and 
the  produdions  to  3,447,360  livres  1|.  The  lafl 
article  was  compofed  of  three  hundred  quintals  of 
Vicuna  wool,  which  produced  207,360  livres  ^ j 
and  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  hides,  which 
brought  3,240,000  livres*^.  All  this  was  for 
the  benefit  of  trade,  and  none  of  it  belonged  to 
the  government. 

The  mother-country  will  foon  receive  from 
this  region  other  articles  of  value  j both  becaufe 
the  colony  of  Saint  Sacrament,  through  which 
the  riches  ufed  to  flow,  is  now  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Portugueze,  and  becaufe  the  Para- 
guay hath  acquired  a ftate  of  greater  import- 
ance than  that  which  it  enjoyed. 

The  immenfe  empire  which  Caftile  had  founded 
in  South  America,  was  for  a long  time  fubordi- 
nate  to  one  fingle  chief.  The  parts  that  were 
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diftant  from  the  center  of  authority,  were  then  ^ ^ 

neceifarily  abandoned  to  the  caprices,  the  inex-  ' — 
perience,  and  the  rapacity  of  a multitude  of 
fubaltern  tyrants.  No  Spaniard,  and  no  Indian, 
was  mad  enough  to  travel  thoufands  of  miles  in 
order  to  lay  claim  to  juftice,  which  he  was  almoft 
-certain  of  not  obtaining.  The  force  of  habit, 
which  fo  often  ftifles  the  voice  of  reafon,  and 
which  governs  dates  with  dill  more  abfolute  fway 
than  it  does  individuals,  prevented  rnen  from 
difcerning  the  true  caufe  of  fo  many  calamities. 

At  length  the  confufion  became  fo  general,  that 
what  is  called  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada 
was  detached,  in  1718,  from  this  enormous  ex- 
tent of  dominion.  It  dill  remained  much  too 
confiderable  ; and  the  minidry  have  again  con- 
fined it,  in  1766,  by  forming  of  part  of  the  diocefe 
of  Cufco,  of  the  whole  of  that  of  La  Paz,  of  the 
Archbifliopric  of  La  Plata,  of  the  provinces  of 
Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  of  Cuyo,  ofTucuman, 
and  of  Paraguay,  another  viceroyalty  3 the  feat 
of  which  is  at  Buenos-Ayres.  The  government 
will,  undoubtedly,  foon  regulate  the  dediny  of 
thefe  fingular  midions,  which  have  been  ren- 
dered equally  celebrated  by  the  praifes  of  their 
panegyrids,  as  by  the  fatires  of  their  detractors. 

America  had  been  laid  wade  during  the  courfe  Principles 
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of  a century,  when  the  Jefuits  conveyed  there  thejefuits 
that  indefatigable  adtivity,  which,  from  their  fheh^if- 
fird  origin,  had  made  them  fo  fingularly  remark- 
able.  Thefe  enterprizing  men  could  not  recall 
from  the  tomb,  the  too  numerous  victims  which 
had  been  unfortunately  plunged  into  it  by  a blind 
6 ferocioufnefs  j 
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bowels  of  the  earth,  the  timid  Indians  whom  the 
avarice  of  .the  conquerors  obliged  daily  to  de- 
fcend  there.  Their  tender  anxiety  was  turned 
towards  the  favages,  whom  a wandering  life  had, 
’till  then,  preferved  from  the  fword  and  from  ty- 
ranny. The  plan  was  to  draw  them  out  of  their 
forefts  and  to  collect  them  into  a national  body, 
but  at  a diftance  from  the  places  inhabited  by  the 
oppreflbrs  of  the  New  Hemifphere.  Thefe  views 
were  crowned  with  more  or  lefs  fuccefs,  in  Cali- 
fornia, among  the  Moxos,  among  the  Chiquitos, 
upon  the  river  Amazon,  and  in  fome  other  coun- 
tries. Neverthelefs,  none  of  their  inftitntions 
acquired  fo  great  a degree  of  fplendour  as'  that 
which  was  formed  at  Paraguay  ; becaufe  it  had 
for  it’s  bafis  the  maxims  followed  by  the  Incas  in 
the  government  of  their  empire,  and  in  their  con- 

The  defcendants  of  Manco  Capac,  ufed  to 
march  to  their  frontiers  with  armies^  which  at 
leaft  knew  how  to  obey,  to  fight,  and  to  intrench 
themfelves;  and  who,  together  with  better 
offenfive  weapons  than  thofe  of  the  favages,  had 
alfo  fnields  a.nd  defenfive  weapons,  which  their 
enemies  had  not.  They  propofed  to  the  nation 
which  they  wanted  to  unite  to  their  government, 
to  embrace  their  religion,  laws,  and  manners. 
Thefe  invitations  were  mofl;  commonly  rejedted. 
Frelli  deputies  were  fent,  who  urged  thefe  mat- 
ters more  ftrenuoiifly  than  the  former.  Some- 
times they  were  murdered  ; and  the  favages  fell 
fuddenly  upon  thofe  whom  they  reprefented.  The 
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troops  that  were  attacked,  had  generally  the  ad- 
vantage ; but  they  fufpended  the  fight  the  inftant 
they  had  gained  the  victory  ; and  treated  their 
prifoners  fo  kindly,  that  they  afterwards  infpired 
their  companions  with  an  affeflion  for  a con- 
queror fo  humane.  A Peruvian  army  feldom 
began  the  attack,  and  the  Inca  hath  often  been 
know’n  to  forbear  hoftilities,  even  after  he  had 
experienced  the  perfidy  of  the  barbarians,  and  fe- 
veral  of  his  foldiers  had  been  murdered. 

The  Jefuits,  who  had  no  army,  confined  them- 
felvcs  to  the  arts  of  perfuafion.  They  pénetrated 
into  the  forefts  in  fearch  of  the  favages,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  them  to  renounce  their  old  cuftom.s 
and  prejudices,  to  embrace  a religion  which  they 
did  not  comprehend,  and  to  enjoy  the  fweets  of 
fociety,  to  which  they  were  before  ftrangers. 

The  Incas  had  another  advantage  over  the  Je- 
fuits, which  w'as  the  nature  of  their  religion, 
calculated  to  ftrike  the  fenfes.  It  is  a more 
eafy  matter  to  perfuade  men  to  worfliip  the  fun, 
which  feems  to  announce  it’s  own  divinity  to 
mortals,  than  to  adore  an  invifible  God,  and  to 
believe  dodlrines  and  myfteries  which  they  can- 
not comprehend.  Accordingly,  the  mifiionaries 
had  the^')rudence  to  civilize  the  favages  in  fome 
meafure,  before  they  attempted  to  convert  them. 
They  did  not  pretend  to  make  them  Chriftians, 
’till  they  had  made  them  men.  As  foon  as  they 
had  got  them  together,  they  began  to  procure 
them  every  advantage  they  had  promifed  them, 
.and  induced  them  to  embrace  Chrifiianity,.  when, 
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® ^ by  making  them  happy,  they  had  contributed  to 

’ — -V— ' render  them  tradable. 

They  imitated  the  example  of  the  Incas  in  the 
divifion  of  the  lands  into  three  fharesj  for  reli- 
gious purpdfes,  for  the  public,  and  for  indivi- 
duals j they  encouraged  working  for  orphans,  old 
people  and  foldiers  ; they  rewarded  great  adionsj 
they  infpeded  or  cenfured  the  morals  of  the  peo- 
ple; they  pradifed  ads  of  benevolence;  they 
eftablifhed  feftivals,  and  intermixed  them  with 
laborious  employments  ; they  appointed  military 
exercifes,  kept  up  a fpirit  of  fubordination,  in- 
vented prefervatives  againft  idlenefs,  and  infpired 
them  with  refped  for  religion  and  virtue:  in  a 
word,  whatever  was  valuable  in  the  legidadon  of 
the  Incas,  was  adopted,  or  even  improved  upon 
at  Paraguay. 

The  Incas  and  the  Jefuits  had  alike  eftabliflied 
fuch  a fyftem  of  regularity  and  order,  as  pre- 
vented the  commiffion  of  crimes,  and  removed 
the  neceffity  of  punifiiment.  There  was  hardly 
fuch  a thing  as  a delinquent  in  Paraguay.  The 
morals  of  the  people  were  good,  and  were  main- 
tained in  this  flate  of  purity  by  ftill  milder  me- 
thods than  had  been  made  life  of  in  Peru.  The 
laws  had  been  fevere  in  that  empire;  they  were 
not  fo  among  the  Guaranis.  Punifhments  were 
not  dreaded  there,  and  men  feared  nothing  but 
the  reproach  of  their  own  confcience. 

After  the  example  of  the  Incas,  the  Jefuits 
had  eftablifhed  the  theocratical  government,  with 
an  additional  advantage  peculiar  to  the  Chriftian 

religion. 
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I religion,  this  was  the  pradtice  of  confeffion  ; ® ^ 

which,  in  Paraguay,  brought  the  guilty  perfon 
to  the  feet  of  the  magiftrate.  There,  far  from 
palliating  his  crime,  remorfe  made  him  rather 
aggravate  it  ; and  inftead  of  endeavouring  to 
elude  his  punifhment,  he  implored  it  on  his 
I knees.  The  more  public  and  fevere  it  was,  the 

! more  did  it  contribute  to  quiet  his  confcience. 

By  thefe  means,  punilhmenr,  which  in  all  other 
places  is  the  terror  of  the  guilty,  was  here  con- 
lidered  as  a fource  of  confolation  to  them,  as  it 
ftifled  the  pangs  of  remorfe  by  the  expiation  of 
the  guilt.  The  people  of  Paraguay  had  no  civil 
laws,  becaufe  they  knew  of  no  property;  nor  had 
they  any  criminal  ones,  becaufe  every  one  was 
his  own  accufer,  and  voluntarily  fubmitted  to 
punilhment  : their  only  laws  were  the  precepts  of 
religion.  Theocracy  would  be  the  moft  excel- 
lent of  all  governments,  if  it  were  poffible  to 
preferve  it  in  it’s  purity  j but  to  effedl  this,  it 
would  be  neceiïary  that  religion  fhould  teach 
nothing  but  the  duties  of  fociety;  that  it  fhould 
confider  nothing  as  a crime  but  what  violates  the 
natural  rights  of  mankind  j that  it’s  precepts 
fhould  not  fubftitute  prayers  in  lieu  of  labour, 
vain  ceremonies  inftead  of  works  of  charity,  or 
imaginary  fcruples  to  juft  remorfe.  This  was 
not  entirely  the  cafe  at  Paraguay.  The  Spanifli 
miffionaries  had  brought  along  with  them  too 
many  of  their  monaftic  notions  and  praflices. 

Perhaps,  however,  fo  much  good  had  never  been 
done  to  men,  with  fo  little  injury. 


There 
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B ^ There  were  more  arts  and  conveniences  in  the 
republics  of  the  Jefuits,  than  there  had  been  even 
in  Culco  itfelfj  without  more  luxury.  The  life 
of  coin  was  unknow’n  there.  The  watchmaker, 
weaver,  lockfmith,  and  taylor,  all  depofited  their 
works  in  public  warehoufes.  They  v/ere  fupplied 
with  every  necelTary  of  life;  and  the  hufbandman 
had  laboured  for  them.  The  religious  inllitutors, 
aflifted  by  magiftrates  who  were  chofen  by  the 
people,  attended  to  the  feveral  wants  of  the  whole 
community. 

There  was  no  d ill  in  iff!  on  of  ftations;  and  it  is 
the  only  fociety  on  earth  where  men  enjoyed  that 
equality  which  is  the  fécond  of  all  bleffingsj  for 
liberty  is  undoubtedly  the  firft. 

The  Incas  and  the  Jefuits  have  both  infpired 
men  with  a reverence  for  religion,  by  the  dazzling 
pomp  of  external  ceremonies.  The  temples  of 
the  fun  were  as  well  conftrudled,  and  as  well  or- 
namented, as  the  imperfeft  ftate  of  the  arts  and 
of  the  materials  would  allow  them  to  bej  and  the 
churches  in  Paraguay  are  really  very  beautiful. 
Sacred  mufic,  that  awakened  their  fenfibility, 
affecting  hymns,  lively  paintings,  the  pomp  of 
ceremonies  : every  thing,  in  a word,  confpired 
to  attract,  and  to  detain  the  Indians  in  thefe 
places  of  divine  worfltip,  where  they  found  plea- 
fure  blended  with  the  exercifes  of  piety. 

Reafonsthat  It  fhould  feem  that  men  muft  have  multiplied 
«menthe  confiderably  under  a government  where  none  were 
popuiadoa^  fatigued  with  labour;  where  the  food 

iebrïtS'^*  equal  in  wholeibmenefs,  plenty;  and  quality 
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for  all  the  citizens;  where  every  one  w^as  conve-  book 
niently  lodged  and  well  clothed  ; where  the  aged  t..— — 
and  the  fick,  the  widows  and  orphans,  were  affilled 
in  a manner  unknow’n  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
world  ; where  every  one  married  from  choice  and 
not  from  intereft,  and  where  a number  of  chil- 
dren was  confidered  as  a bleffing,  and  could 
never  be  burdenfome  : where  debauchery,  the 
necelTary  confequence  of  idlenefs,  which  equally 
corrupts  the  opulent  and  the  poor,  never  tended 
to  abridge  the  term  of  human  life;  where  no- 
thing ferved  to  excite  artificial  pafiions,  or  con- 
tradicted thofe  that  are  regulated  by  nature  and 
reafon;  where  the  people  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  trade,  and  were  not  expofed  to  the  contagion  of 
vice  and  luxury  ; where  plentiful  magazines,  and  a 
friendly  intercourfe  betwen  nations,  united  in  the 
bonds  of  the  fame  religion,  were  a fecurity  againft 
any  fcarcity  that  might  happen  from  the  incon- 
ftancy  or  inclemency  of  the  feafons  ; where  public 
juftice  had  never  been  reduced  to  the  cruel  necef- 
fity  of  condemning  a fingle  m.alcfadtor  to  death, 
to  ignominy,  or  to  any  punifliment  of  long 
duration;  where  the  very  names  of  a tax  or  a 
law-fuit,  thofe  tv/o  terrible  fcourges  which  every 
where  elfe  afflidt  mankind,  were  unknow’n  ; fuch 
a country  muft  naturally  be  expeded  to  have  been 
the  moft  populous  in  the  world  ; and  yet  it  was 
far  from  being  fo. 

. This  empire,  which  began  -in  the  year  1610, 
extends  from  the  river  Parana,  which  runs  into 
the  Paragua  under  the  20th  degree  of  fouth  lati- 
tude, to  the  Uragua  that  falls  into  the  fame  river 
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towards  the  34th  degree.  On  the  banks  of  thofe 
two  great  rivers,  which  defcend  from  the  moun- 
tains near  Brazil,  in  the  fertile  plains  that  lie 
between  them,  the  Jefuits  had  already,  in  1676, 
fettled  twenty-two  colonies;  though  no  account 
hath  been  given  of  their  degree  of  population. 
In  1702,  there  were  twenty-nine,  confiding  in 
all  of  22,761  families,  which  amounted  to  89,491 
fouls.  No  account,  that  can  be  depended  upon, 
ever  made  the  number  of  villages  amount  to 
more  than  thirty-two,  nor  that  of  the  inhabitants 
to  more  than  121,168. 

These  religious  legiflators  have  long  been 
fufpefled  of  concealing  the  number  of  their  fub- 
jefls,  with  a view  of  defrauding  Spain  of  the  tri- 
bute thefe  people  had  voluntarily  fubmitted  to 
pay;  and  the  court  of  Madrid  hath  difcovered 
fome  anxiety  on  that  account.  An  exadl  inquiry 
hath  difpelled  thofe  injurious  and  ill-grounded 
fufpicions.  Can  it  with  any  probability  be  fup- 
pofed,  that  a fociety,  whofe  idol  was  always  glory, 
fliould,  for  a mean  and  fordid  intereft,  facrifice  a 
fenfe  of  greatnefs,  adequate  to  the  majefty  of  an 
eftablifhment  they  were  forming  with  fo  much 
care  and  pains  ? 

Those  who  were  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
genius  of  the  fociety,  to  charge  it  with  fuch  in- 
jurious and  illiberal  accufations,  have  pretended 
that  the  number  of  the  Guaranis  did  not  increafe, 
becaufe  they  perifhed  by  working  in  the  mines. 
This  accufatioti,  urged  above  a hundred  years 
ago,  hath  been  propagated  by  the  fame  fpirit  of 
avarice,  envy,  and  malignity,  that  firft  invented 
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ic.  The  greater  pains  the  Spanifh  miniftry  have 
employed  in  fearch  of  thefe  hidden  treafures,  the 
more  they  have  been  convinced  that  they  were  all 
chimerical.  If  the  Jefuits  had  difeovered  any 
fuch  treal'ures,  they  certainly  would  have  taken 
care  to  conceal  the  difeoveryj  which,  if  know’n, 
would  have  introduced  every  kind  of  vice  ; by 
which  their  empire  would  foon  have  been  fub- 
verted,  and  their  power  totally  deftroyed., 

Others  are  of  opinion  that  the  opprefllon  of 
monkifh  government  mull  have  checked  the  po- 
pulation of  the  Guaranis.  But  oppreffion  con- 
fills  in  impofing  labour  and  exafling  tribute 
by  compulfion  ; in  arbitrary  levies  of  men  or 
money  to  fupply  armies  and  fleets,  deflined  for 
deftruclion  ; in  the  violent  execution  of  laws 
made  without  the  confent  of  the  people,  and  con- 
trary to  the  remonftrances  of  the  magillratesj  in 
the  violation  of  public,  and  the  eftablilliment  of 
private  privileges  in  the  inconfillency  of  the 
principles  of  an  authority,  which,  under  pretence 
of  being  founded  by  divine  will  on  the  right  of 
the  fword,  lays  claim  to  every  thing  by  the  one, 
and  commands  every  thing  by  the  other;  which 
makes  ufe  of  force  to  ellablifh  religion,  and  of 
religion  to  influence  the  decifions  of  jullice  : this 
is  oppreffion.  But  it  can  never  exift,  where  every 
aftion  is  the  refult  of  voluntary  fubmilTionj  and 
proceeds  from  inclination  founded  on  conviction, 
and  where  nothing  is  done  but  from  choice  and 
full  approbation.  This  is  that  gentle  fway  of 
opinion,  the  only  one,  perhaps,  that  it  is  lawful 
for  one  man  to  exercife  over  another,  becaufe  it 
VoL.  IV.  R i^akes 
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makes  thofe  people  happy  who  fubmit  to  it. 
Such,  undoubtedly,  was  that  of  the  Jefuics  in 
Paraguay,  fince  whole  nations  came  voluntarily 
to  incorporate  themfelves  into  their  government, 
and  none  have  ever  throw'n  off  the  yoke.  It 
cannot  be  pretended  that  fifty  miflionaries  could 
have  been  able  to  compel  a hundred  thoufand 
Indians  to  be  their  (laves,  who  had  it  in  their 
power  either  to  maflacre  their  priefls,  or  to  take 
refuge  in  the  deferts.  This  ftrange  paradox  would 
be  equally  rejeéled  by  men  of  a fanguine  or  of  a 
credulous  difpofition. 

Some  perfons  have  fufpedled  that  the  Jefuits 
had  propagated  that  love  of  celibacy  among 
their  people,  which  was  fo  prevalent  in  Europe 
in  the  dark  ages  of  ignorance,  and  is  not  yet 
entirely  eradicated,  notwithftanding  it  hath  coa- 
ftantly  been  urged  how  contrary  it  is  to  nature, 
reafon,  and  fociety.  But  this  opinion  is  entirely 
without  foundation.  The  miflionaries  have  never 
even  given  any  idea  to  their  converts,  of  a 
fuperftition  which  was  totally  improper  and 
inconfiftent  with  the  climates  and  would  have 
been  fufficient  to  prejudice  them  againfl:  their 
bed  inftitutions,  or  to  defeat  the  defign  of 
them. 

Politicians  have  further  endeavoured  to  ac- 
count for  the  want  of  population  among  the 
Guaranis,  from  their  having  no  property.  The 
idea  under  which  we  confider  property,  namely 
as  a fource  of  the  increafe  both  of  men  and  fub- 
flftence,  is  an  unqueflionable  truths  but  fuch  is 
the  fate  of  the  belt  inftitutions,  -that  our  errors 
' . . will 
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will  often  threaten  their  defl:ru£lion.  Under  the  ® ^ 

law  of  property,  when  it  is  attended  with  avarice,  ^ 

ambition,  luxury,  a multitude  of  imaginary 
Wants,  and  various  other  irregularities  arifing 
from  the  imperfeftions  of  our  governments,  and 
from  the  bounds  of  our  pofTeflions,  either  too 
confined,  or  too  extended,  prevent,  at  the  famé 
time,  both  the  fertility  of  our  lands  and  the 
increale  of  our  fpecies.  Thefe  inconveniencies 
exifted  not  in  Paraguay.  All  were  fure  of  fub- 
fiftencej  confequently  all  enjoyed  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  property,  though  deprived,  in  a ftri6l 
fenfe,  of  the  right  to  it.  This  privation  cannot 
juftly  be  confidered  as  the  reafon  that  hath  im- 
impeded  the  progrefs  of  population  among 
them. 

A MERCENARY  Writer,  or  one  who  is  blinded 
by  his  hatred,  hath  ventured  to  publifli,  lately, 
in  the  face  of  the  whole  univerfe,  that  the  terri- 
tory occupied  by  the  Guaranis  could  not  fubfifl: 
more  than  the  number  of  men  who  exifted  upon 
if,  and  that  their  miflionaries,  rather  than  fufter 
them  to  extend  themfelves  fo  as  to  have  an  in- 
tercourfe  with  the  Spaniards,  had  themfelves 
ftopped  the  progrefs  of  population,  by  per- 
fuading,  as  it  is  faid,  their  converts  to  let  theif 
children  perifh,  becaufe  they  would  be  fo  many 
beings  predeftined  to  falvation,  and  fo  many 
protedlors  to  them.  Man  or  devil  ! whichever 
thou  art,  haft  thou  reflc6ted  upon  the  atrociouf- 
nefs,  and  the  extravagance  of  thy  accufation  ? 

} Haft  thou  any  idea  of  the  infult  thou  haft  offered 
< to  thy  rulers,  and  to  thy  fellow-eitizens,  in  fup- 
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pofing  that  thou  flionldft  obtain  their  favour  or 
their  efteem  by  fuch  afperfions  ? How  much  muft 
thy  nation  have  degenerated  from  the  dignity 
and  generofity  of  it’s  charader,  if  it  did  not  par- 
take of  my  indignation  upon  this  occafion  1 

To  the  chimerical  notions  we  have  been  re- 
futing, let  us  endeavour  to  fubftitute  the  real, 
or  the  probable  caufes  of  this  deficiency  of  popu- 
lation. 

First,  the  Portugucfe  of  St.  Paul,  in  1631, 
deflroyed  twelve  or  thirteen  communities  in  the 
province  of  Guayra,  bordering  upon  Brazil. 
Thefe  ruffians,  whofe  number  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  two  hundred  and  feventy-five,  could 
not  indeed  bring  away  rnore  than  nine  hundred 
of  the  twenty-two  thoufand  Guaranis  that  com- 
pofed  this  rifing  colony:  but  feveral  of  them 
were  deflroyed  by  mifery  and  by  the  fword. 
Several  of  them  returned  to  their  favage  life. 
Scarce  twelve  thoufand  of  them  efcaped  upon  the 
borders  of  the  Parana  and  of  the  Uruguay,  where 
it  had  been  refolved  to  fix  them. 

The  paffion  which  the  devaflators  had  for 
making  flaves  was  not  flifled  by  this  emigration, 
They  .purfued  their  timid  viflims  into  their  new 
afylumj  and,  in  procefs  of  time,  would  have 
difperfed,  enflaved,  or  affiaffinated  all  of  them, 
unlefs  the  Indians  could  be  fupplied  with  arms 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  their  aggreflbrs. 

It  was  a nice  matter  to  make  this  propofal  : 
for  it  was  a maxim  with  Spain  not  to  introduce 
the  ufe  of  fire-arms  among  the  antient  inhabit- 
ants of  the  other  hemifphere,  in  the  apprehen- 
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fion  that  they  might  one  day  ufe  them  themfelves' 
to  recover  their  primitive  rights.  The  Jefuits 
approved  of  this  precaution,  as  being  neceflary 
with  nations  whole  fubjeflion  was  compelled: 
but  they  judged  it  to  be  iifelefs  with  people,  who 
were  freely  attached  to  the  kings  of  Spain  by 
fuch  eafy  bands,  that  they  could  be  under  no’ 
temptation  of  breaking  them.  The  arguments 
or  the  folicitations  of  the  miiïionaries  prevailed 
over  oppofition  and  prejudice.  In  1639 
locks  were  given  to  the  Guaranis,  and  this  fa- 
vour delivered  them  for  ever  from  the  greateft  of 
dangers  they  could  incur. 

Th/s  caufe  of  deftruftion  was  fucceeded  by- 
others  of  a more  obfcure  nature.  The  cuftom 
had  prevailed,  to  fend  annually,  to  the  diftance 
of  two  or  three  hundred  leagues  from  their  fron- 
tiers, fome  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  to 
collect  the  herb  of  Paraguay,  for  which  they 
were  know’n  to  have  an  unfurmountable  defire. 
In  thefe  long  and  fatiguing  journies,  feveral  of 
them  periHied  with  hunger  and  fatigue.  Some- 
times, during  their  abfence,  their  plantations, 
deprived  of  moft  of  their  defenders,  were  laid 
wafte  by  wandering  favages.  Thefe  defedts 
were  fcarce  correfled  before  the  milTions  were 
afflicted  with  a new  calamity. 

An  unfortunate  concurrence  of  circumftances 
brought  among  them  the  fmall-pox  ; the  baneful 
influence  of  which,  was  more  deftrudlive  in  this 
diftridt  than  in  the  reft  of  the  New  World. 
This  contagion  did  not  diminilh,  and  continued 

uninterruptedly  to  heap  one  victim  upon  ano- 

3 ther. 
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Examini* 
tion  of  the 
reij.oaches 
ira-ie  to  the 
jefuits  con* 
cerniiig 
their  miL 
fions. 


ther.  Were  the  Jefuits  ignorant  of  the  faliitary 
efFedts  of  inoculation  upon  the  borders  of  the 
Amazon,  or  did  they,  from  motives  of  fuperfti- 
tion,  decline  to  adopt  a practice,  the  advantages 
of  which  are  fo  welljafcertained  ? 

But  it  was  the  climate  which  more  particularly 
flopped  the  progrefs  of  population  among  the 
Guarartis.  The  country  they  occupied,  chiefly 
on  the  Parana,  was  hot,  damp,  and  inceflantly 
covered  with  thick  and  immoveable  fogs.  Thefe 
vapours  gave  rife,  in  every  feafon,  to  contagious 
diforders  -,  and  thefe  calamities  were  aggravated 
by  the  propenfities  of  the  inhabitants.  Inherit- 
ing the  voracious  appetites  which  their  fathers 
had  brought  with  them  from,  the  midft  of  the 
foreft,  they  fed  upon  green  fruit,  and  ate  meat 
that  was  almofl;  raw,  while  neither  reafon,  nor 
authority,  nor  experience,  could  root  out  thefe 
inveterate  habits.  The  mafs  of  blood  being  thus 
corrupted  by  the  air  and  by  the  food,  it  v.'as  im- 
poflible  that  a numerous  and  long-lived  offspring 
fliould  be  produced. 

In  order  to  infure  the  felicity  of  the  Guaranis, 
whatever  their  number  were,  or  might  be,  their 
inflitutors  had  originally  fettled  with  the  court  of 
Madrid,  that  thefe  people  fliould  never  be  em- 
ployed in  the  labours  of  the  mines,  nor  fubjedled 
to  any  vaflfalage.  They  foon  found  that  this 
firft  ftipulation  was  not  fufficient  to  procure 
tranquillity  to  the  new  republics,  and  occafioned 
it  to  be  decreed,  that  the  Spaniards  fhould  be  ex- 
cluded from  them,  under  whatever  denomination 
they  prefented  themfelves,  They  forefaw,  that  if 

they 
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they  were  admitted  as  traders,  or  even  as  tra- 
vellers, they  would  excite  commotions  in  thofe 
peaceable  retreats,  and  would  introduce  vice  and 
every  fpecies  of  corruption.  Thefe  rapacious 
and  deftruftive  conquerors  were  the  more  of- 
fended at  thefe  meafures,  as  they  were  approved 
by  prudent  men.  Their  refentment  broke  out  in 
imputations,  for  which  there  was  an  apparent, 
and,  perhaps,  a real  foundation. 

The  miffionaries  traded  for  the  nation.  They 
fent  to  Buenos-Ayres  wax,  tobacco,  hides,  cot- 
ton both  raw  and  fpun,  and  received  in  ex- 
change, vafes  and  ornaments  for  the  temples; 
iron,  arms,  toys,  fome  European  commodities 
that  were  not  manufadlured  in  the  colony;  and 
metals  defigned  for  the  payment  of  the  tribute 
due  from  the  male  Indians  from  twenty  to  fifty 
years  of  age.  As  far  as  it  is  poflible  to  judge, 
and  penetrate  into  the  myfiery  which  hath  always 
furrounded  thefe  objefts,  the  wants  of  the  ftate 
did  not  abforb  the  entire  profit  of  the  fales.  The 
reft  was  fecreted  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jefuits. 
Accordingly,  they  were  traduced  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  as  a fociety  of  merchants,  who,  under 
the  veil  of  religion,  attended  only  to  their  own 
fordid  intereft. 

This  cenfure  could  not  fall  upon  the  firft 
founders  of  Paraguay.  The  deferts  through 
which  they  travelled,  afforded  neither  gold  nor 
mercantile  commodities.  In  thefe  they  only  met 
with  forefts,  ferpents,  and  morafles  ; fometimes 
they  periflied,  or  were  expofed  to  the  rnoft  fevere 
torments,  and  always  to  exceftive  fatigue.  The 
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E Yin  ^ they  endured  with  fo  much  patience, 

« — ' and  the  pains  they  took,  to  induce  the  favages  to 

quit  their  roving  life,  are  not  to  be  conceived. 
They  never  entertained  the  idea  of  appropriating 
to  themfclves  the  produce  of  a land,  which 
their  care  only  prevented  from  being  a haunt  of 
wild  beads.  Their  fucceflbrs  may  probably  have 
been  aftuated  by  lefs  noble  and  difinterefted 
views  i probably  they  might  feek  an  increafe  of 
fortune  and  power,  where  they  ought  to  have 
only  fought  the  glory  of  Chriftianity  and  the 
good  of  mankind.  It  was  certainly  a great  crime 
to  rob  the  people  of  America,  in  order  to  acquire 
confequence  in  Europe,  and  to  increafe  over  the 
whole  world,  an  influence  already  too  dangerous. 
If  any  thing  could  diminilh  our  abhorrence  of  fo 
great  a crime,  it  is,  that  the  happinefs  of  the 
Indians  was'  never  affefted  by  it.  They  never 
■appeared  to  defire  any  thing  beyond  thofe  conve- 
niencics  which  they  generally  enjoyed. 

Those  who  have  not  accufed  the  Jefuits  of 
avarice,  have  cenfured  their  inftitutions  in  Pa- 
raguay, as  being  the  effedt  of  blind  fuperftition. 
If  our  idea  of  fuperftition  be  the  true  one,  it 
retards  the  progrefs  of  population  ; it  devotes  to 
ufelefs  ceremonies  the  time  that  fhould  be  em- 
ployed in  the  labours  of  fociety  j it  deprives  the 
laborious  man  of  his  property,  to  enrich  the  inr 
dolent  and  dangerous  reclufej  it  promotes  dif- 
cord  and  civil  wars  for  things  of  little  moment; 
it  gives  the  fignal  for  revolt  in  the  name  of  God  ; 
it  frees  it’s  minifters  from  obedience  to  the  laws, 
^nd  from  th.e  duties  of  fociety:  in  a word,  it 

rnakes 
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makes  the  people  miferable,  and  arms  the  wicked  ® ^ 

againft  the  virtuous.  Have  any  of  thefe  cala-  ' vr— ^ 

mities  been  found  among  the  Guaranis  ? If 
their  happy  inftitutions  be  the  effe6t  of  fuperlli- 
tion,  this  is  the  only  inftance  in  which  it  ever  was 
beneficial  to  mankind. 

Politicians,  who  are  ever  reftlefs  and  fufpi- 
cious,  feemed  to  be  apprehenfive  that  the  repub- 
lics formed  by  the  Jefuits  might  one  day  de- 
tach themfelves  from  the  power  under  the  pro- 
tedlion  of  which  they  had  been  raifed.  The  in- 
habitants appeared  to  them  as  the  beft  difciplined 
fôldiers  of  the  New  Hemifphere.  They  confidered 
them  as  obedient  from  a principle  of  religion, 
added  to  the  energy  of  their  new  manners,  and  as  ^ 
fighting  with  the  fame  zeal  that  brought  fo  many 
martyrs  to  the  fcafFold,  and  overthrew  fo  many 
empires  by  the  arms  of  the  followers  ofWodin 
and  Mohammed.  But  it  was  their  form  of 
government  which  particularly  excited  their 
alarms. 

In  antient  forms  of  government,  civil  and  reli- 
gious authority,  which  are  derived  from  the  fame 
loLirce,  and  tend  to  the  fame  end,  have  always 
been  united  j or  the  one  hath  been  fo  fubfervienc 
to  the  other,  that  the  people  could  not  venture  to 
feparate  them  in  idea,  and  were  equally  kept  in 
awe  by  both.  Chriftianity  introduced  another 
kind  of  fpirit  in  Europe,  and  formed,  at  it’s  firfl; 
origin,  a fecret  rivalfhip  between  thefe  two 
powers,  the  one  of  arms,  the  other  of  opinion. 

This  dirpofition  manifelled  itfelf  particularly  vi/hen 

the  barbarous  nations  of  the  north  made  incur- 

fions 
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fions  upon  the  Roman  empire.  The  Chriftians, 
perlecuted  by  the  heathen  emperors,  hafiened  to 
implore  the  afiiftance  of  thefe  foreigners  againfi: 
oppreffion.  They  preached  to  thefe  conquerors  a 
new  fyftem  of  religion,  which  enjoined  to  them 
as  a duty  to  extirpate  the  cftablilhed  one  j and 
they  demanded  the  ruins  of  the  temples,  in  order 
to  ereft  their  own  fandliiaries  upon  thefe  magni- 
ficent fpoils. 

The  favages  freely  difpofed  of  what  was  not 
their  property  j they  facrificed  to  Chrillianity  all 
it’s  enemies  and  their  own  i they  feized  upon  the 
perfons  of  men  and  upon  their  lands,  and  diftri- 
buted  fome  of  them  to  the  church.  They  de- 

y 

manded  tribute  ; but  exempted  the  clergy  from 
it,  becaufe  they  countenanced  their  ufurpations. 
Noblemen  became  priefts,  andi  priefts  obtained 
the  rank  of  nobility.  The  great  conneéled  the 
privileges  of  their  birth  with  that'  of  the  prieft- 
hood  which  they  embraced.  The  bifhops  im- 
printed the  feal  of  religion  on  the  domains  they 
pofiTefTed.  From  this  mixture  and  confufion  of 
birth  with  high  dations,  of  titles  with  eftates,  and 
of  perfons  with  things,  fprang  up  a monftrous 
power,  which,  from  the  firft,  endeavoured  to 
cftablifii  itfelf  as  diftin6l  from  the  only  true  au- 
thority, which  is,  that  of  government  ; a power, 
which  afterwards  attempted  even  to  raife  itfelf 
above  government  j but  having  been  unfuccefsful 
in  the  attempt,  hath  fince  fubmitred  to  feparate 
itfelf  from  it,  and  to  exert  it*s  authority  in  fecret 
over  thofe  who  were  willins;  to  acknowlege  it. 

w O 

Thefe  two  powers  have  been  always  fo  much  at 

variance. 
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variance,  that  they  have  conftantly  difturbed  the  ® ^ 

harmony  of  all  Hates,  c, — y— »-» 

The  Jeluits  of  Paraguay,  who  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  this  fource  of  divifion,  have  been 
warned  by  the  mifchief  their  fociety  hath  often 
done  in  Europe,  and  have  exerted  themfelves  to 
promote  the  real  happinefs  of  America.  They 
have  united  both  powers  in  one  ; which  gave 
them  the  entire  difpofal  of  the  thoughts,  affec- 
tions, and  faculties  of  their  converts. 

Did  fuch  a fyftem  of  govemment  render  the  whether 

^ the  people 

legiflatoFs  formidable  ? Some  perfons  thought  fo  «e-e  happy 
in  the  New  World  j and  this  opinion  was  much  miflions, 
more  prevalent  in  the  old  one  : but  in  all  parts,  “h^rThe^ 
the  neceffary  information  was  wanting  to  decide 
the  point.  The  readinefs,  perhaps  unexpedled, 
with  which  the  miffionaries  have  evacuated  what 
was  called  their  empire,  hath  feemed  to  fliew  that 
they  were  incapable  of  maintaining  themfelves  in 
it.  They  have  even  been  lefs  regretted  there  than 
it  was  thought  they  would  be.  It  is  not  that  thefe 
people  had  any  caufe  to  complain  of  the  negli- 
gence or  feverity  of  their  leaders.  An  indifference 
fo  extraordinary,  proceeded  undoubtedly  from  the 
wearifomenefs  which  thefe  Americans,  apparently 
fo  happy,  mufl:  have  experienced,  duriog  the 
courfe  of  a life  too  uniform  not  to  be  languid, 
and  under  a government  which,  when  confidered. 
in  it’s  true  point  of  view,  refembled  rather  a re- 
ligious community  than  a political  inftitution. 

How  was  it  poffible  that  a whole  nation  fhould 

Jive  without  reluftance  under  the  relirai nt  of  an 

auflere  law,  which  is  not  capable  of  fubjeding  a 

fmall 
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fmall  number  of  men,  although  they  may  have 
put  themfelves  under  it’s  controul  from  a fpirit  of 
enthufiafm,  and  from  the  moft  fublime  motives, 
without  infpiring  them  with  melancholy,  and 
without  fowering  their  tempers  ? The  Guaranis 
were  a fpecies  of  monks  ; and  there  is  not,  per- 
haps, a fingle  monk,  who  at  fome  time  or  other 
hath  not  detefted  his  habit.  Their  duties  w^ere 
tyranically  enforced,  no  fault  efcaped  punifhment, 
and  order  eftablifhed  it’s  controul  in  the  midft  of 
pleafures.  The  Guaranis,  whofe  conduft  was 
clofely  infpefted  even  in  their  amufements,  could 
not  give  themfelves  up  to  any  kind  of  excefs. 
Noify  mirth  and  freedom  were  baniflied  from 
thefe  melancholy  feftivals.  Thefe  manners  were 
too  auftere.  The  ftate  of  equality  to  which  thefe 
people  were  reduced,  and  from  which  it  was  im- 
polTible  they  fliould  raife  themfelves,  expelled 
every  kind  of  emulation  from  among  them.  One 
Guaranis  had  no  fort  of  motive  to  induce  him  to 
excel  another.  He  had  ailed  fufficiently  well, 
when  there  was  no  caufe  of  complaint  againll 
him,  and  when  he  could  not  be  punifhed  for 
having  done  ill.  Did  not  alfo  the  privation  of 
all  property  exert  fome  influence  over  the  mofb 
tender  conneilions  ? It  is  not  enough  for  the 
happinefs  of  man,  that  he  fhould  have  what  is 
fufficient  for  him  i he  muft  alfo  have  fomething 
to  beftow.  A Guaranis  could  not  be  a benefailor 
to  his  wife,  his  children,  his  relations,  his  friends,, 
or  his  countrymen  j neither  could  any  of  thefe  do 
good  for  him.  He  felt  no  kind  of  appetency.  If 
he  was  without  vice,  he  was  alfo  without  virtue  ; 

he 
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he  neither  loved  nor  was  beloved.  A Guaranis,  ^ ^ 

with  pafTions,  would  have  been  the  moft  wretched  ^ 
of  beings  i and  a man  without  them  exifts  not, 
either  in  the  midft  of  forefts,  in  fociety,  or  in  a 
cell.  There  is  no  pafllon  but  that  of  love,  which, 
being  irritated  and  increafed  by  reftraint,  could 
poITibly  find  it’s  advantage  in  them.  But  can  it 
be  fuppofed  that  the  Guaranis  retained  nothing  of 
the  fenfe  of  their  favage  ftate  of  liberty  ? Let  the 
reader  take  no  account  of  what  hath  been  written, 
and  refledt  only  upon  the  few  lines  1 now  fhall 
add.  The  Guaranis  had  never  any  thing  but  very 
confufed  ideas  of  what  they  owed  to  the  care  of 
their  legiflators,  while  they,  in  the  moft  lively 
manner,  were  continually  fenfible  of  their  defpot- 
ifm.  At  the  time  that  they  were  expelled,  thefe 
people  readily  pcrfuaded  themfelves  that  they 
fhould  be  free,  and  that  their  happinefs  would 
not  be  diminifhed  by  it.  All  kind  of  authority 
is  more  or  lefs  odious  ; and  this  is  the  reafon  why  ^ 
all  mafters,  without  exception,  are  paid  with  in- 
gratitude from  their  fervants. 

When  the  miflions  of  Paraguay  were  taken  Preliminary 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Jefuits  in  1768,  they  were  îj^the^oTrt 
arrived,  perhaps,  to  the  higheft  degree  of  civili-  °he^v"rn/ 
zation  to  which  it  is  pofTible  to  bring  recent  na- 
tions,  and  which  was  certainly  very  fuperior  to  fion«. 
every  thing  that  exifted  in  the  reft  of  the  New 
Hemifphere.  The  laws  were  obferved  j an  exadt 
police  was  eftablifhed  j the  manners  were  pure  ; 
and  all  the  inhabitants  were  united  by  brotherly 
love.  All  the  arts  of  necefllty  were  improved, 
and  fome  of  thofe  of  luxury  were  know’n.  Plenty 
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BOOK  vvas  univerfal,  and  the  public  flores  were  filled* 


The  number  of  horned  cattle  amounted  to  feven 
hundred  and  fixty-nine  thoufand  three  hundred 
and  fifty-three  j that  of  mules  and  horfes,  to 
ninety-four  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  Î and  that  of  flieep  to  two  hundred  and 
twenty-one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
feven,  without  reckoning  other  domeflic  animals* 

Authority,  which  had  been  hitherto  concen- 
trated in  the  fame  hands,  was  divided.  A chief, 
to  whom  three  lieutenants  were  given,  was  charged 
with  the  government  of  the  country.  Every 
thing  that  concerned  religion  was  committed  to 
the  care  of  the  monks  of  the  orders  of  Saint  Do- 
minick, Saint  Francis,  and  La  Merci. 

This  is  the  only  change  that  hath  been  hitherto 
made  in  the  former  arrangements.  The  court  of 
Madrid  certainly  wifhed  to  examine,  whether  the 
order  that  was  efiablifhed  was  to  be  maintained 
or  altered  ? Attempts  have  been  made  to  per* 
fuade  them  to  withdraw  the  Guaranis  from  a dif- 
trifl  rather  unwholefome,  and  not  fufficiently 
fertile,  in  orden  to  people  with  them  the  uninha- 
bited borders  of  the  Rio  1:^1  ata,  from  Buenos* 
Ayres  to  Afifumption.  If  this  plan  be  adopted, 
and  that  the  people  fhould  refufe  to  quit  the  land 
of  their  farefathers,  they  will  be  reduced  to  the 
neceflity  of  difperfing  themfelves  j if  they  fhould 
accede  to  the  views  of  Spain,  they  will  no  longer 
form  a national  body.  Whatever  may  happen, 
the  mofl  beautiful  edifice  that  has  been  railed  in 
the  New  World  will  be  overthrow’n. 
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But  this  is  enough,  and  perhaps  too  much,  book. 

upon  the  circumltances  and  revolutions,  more  or  ' v — ' 

lefs  important,  which  have  agitated  Spanifh  Ame- 
rica during  the  courfe  of  three  centuries.  It  is 
time  to  afcend  to  the  principles  which  diredled 
the  foundation  of  this  great  empire,  and  to 
trace,  without  malignity  as  without  flattery,  the 
confequences  of  a fyftem  of  which  antiquity  hath 
not  left,  and  could  not  poflibly  leave,  any  model. 

We  fhall  begin,  by  giving  an  account  of  the  fe- 
veral  fpecies  of  men  which  are  at  pre.fe.nt  col- 
lected in  this  immenfe  region. 

We  Ihall  not  reckon'  among  the  inhabitants  People »ho 
of  the  New  Hemifphere,  either  the  commanders  ÀIa 
who  are  commiflioned  to  give  them  laws,  or  the 
troops  deftined  to  prote£l  and  contain  them,*  or  chapeioc*. 
the  merchants  employed  in  fupplying  their  wants. 

Thefe  feveral  orders  of  men  do  not  fettle  in  Ame- 
rica, but  return  all  of  them  to  Europe  after  a 
fnorter  or  a longer  flay.  Among  the  perfons  fent 
by  public  authority,  there  are  fcarce  any  except 
a few  magiftrates,  and  a few  fubaltern  directors, 
who  fix  themfelves  in  thefe  diftant  regions.  1 he 
law  prohibits  every  citizen  from  going  there 
without  the  confent  of  government  j but  men 
who  are  know’n,  eafily  obtain  this  permiflion,  and 
obfcure  perfons  frequently  go  there  clandeftinely. 
Individuals  are  powerfully  ftimulated  to  this  emi- 
gration, by  the  hope  of  making  a large  fortune, 
and  fometimes,  alfo,  by  the  certainty  of  acquiring 
a deoree  of  confideration  which  they  would  not 
have  enjoyed  in  the  place  of  their  origin,  it  is 

fufficient  to  be  born  in  Spain,  to  obtain  diftin- 

guiihed 
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® vn?  ^ marks  of  rcfped  j but  this  advantage  is 

not  tranfmitted.  The  children  that  are  brought 
forth  in  this  other  World  are  not  honoured  with 
the  name  of  ChapetonSy  as  their  fathers  were  j they 
are  fimply  called  Creoles. 

This  is  the  name  given  to  thofe  who  are  of 
Spanifh  ilTue  in  the  New  Hemifphere.  Many  of 
them  defcend  from  the  firit  conquerors,  Or  their 
immediate  fuccelfors;  and  others  have  had  illuf- 
trious  anceflors.  Moll  of  them  have  purchafed 
or  obtained  dillinguifiied  titles  j but  few  of  them 
have  direéled  the  great  fprings  of  government- 
Whether  the  court  thought  them  incapable  of  ap- 
plication, or  whether  they  were  apprehenfive 
they  fhould  prefer  the  interefl;  of  their  own  to  that 
of  the  mother-country,  they  excluded  them  early 
from  places  of  truft,  and  feldom  deviated  from 
this  fyftem,  whether  it  were  a proper,  or  an 
improper  one.  This  contempt,  or  this  miftruft, 
difcouraged  them,  and  they  loll,  in  the  vices 
arifmg  from  idlenefs,  from  the  heat  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  from  the  abundance  of  all  things, 
the  remainder  of  that  elevation  of  mind,  of  which 
fuch  great  examples  had  been  left  them.  A bar- 
barous luxury,  pleafures  of  a fhameful  kind,  a 
ftupid  fuperftition,  and  romantic  intrigues,  com- 
pleted the  degradation  of  their  character.  One 
road  ftill  remained  open  to  the  ambition  of  thefe 
colonifls  who  are  in  fome  meafure  profcribed 
upon  their  native  land.  The  court,  the  army, 
the  courts  ofjuftice,  and  the  church,  are  purfuits 
of  greater  or  lefs  eftimation  in  Spain,  which  they 
are  at  liberty  to  follow,  A very  fmall  number, 

! however, 
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however,  have  entered  intô  them,  either  becaufe  ® y,  ” ^ 
their  minds  are  entirely  corrupted,  or  becaufe  the 
dirtance  renders  the  accefs  to  them  difficult. 

Some  of  lefs  diftinguiffied  birth  have  turned, 
even  in  America,  their  adivity  and  their  faculties 
to  the  great  operations  of  trade  j and  thfefe  have 
been  the  moft  prudent  and  the  moft  ufeful. 

The  fame  fuperiority  which  the  Chapetons  af- 
fcdled  over  the  Creoles,  the  latter  alTumfed  over 
the  Meftees.  Thefe  are  the  race  proceeding  from 
a European  with  an  Indian  woman.  The  Spa- 
niards, who,  at  the  firft  period  of  the  difcovery, 
landed  in  the  New  World,  had  uo  women  with 
them.  Some  of  the  moft  confiderable  of  them 
waited  till  women  were  fent  from  Europe.  Moft 
of  them  plighted  their  faith  to  the  moft-diftin- 
guiffied,  or  the  moft  agreeable  girls  of  the  coun- 
try. Frequently  even  they  became  mothers  ’ 
without  being  married.  The  law  ordained,  that 
thefe  children,  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  fhould 
enjoy  the  fame  privileges  as  their  fathers;  but 
prejudice  placed  them  in  a lower  rank.  It  is 
fcarcely  till  after  three  generations,  that  is' to  fay* 
v/hen  their  complexion  differs  in  nothing  from 
that  of  the  white  men,  who  are  all  very  dark,  that 
in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  civil  life,  they  are 
treated  as  the  other  Creoles  are.  Before  they  can 
attain  to  fo  flattering  an  equality,  thefe  Meftees, 
who  are  every  where  very  numerous,  and  whofe 
fpecies  is  uninterruptedly  renewed,  were  moftly 
employed  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  in  the  mi- 
nuter details  of  trade.  When  they  have  acquired 
a greater  ffiare  of  dignity,  they  are  ftili  obliged  to 
VoL.  IV,  S conunoe 
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" continue  the  fame  labours,  till  fome  fortunate  al- 
i liance,  or  fome  particular  circumllance,  enables 
them  to  pafs  their  ufelefs  days  in  pleafure  and 
idlenefs. 

Scarce  had  the  New  World  been  difcovered, 
when  Negroes  were  brought  into  it,  in  1503. 
Eight  years  afterv/ards,  a greater  number  of  them 
was  introduced,  becaufe  experience  had  fhew’n, 
that  they  were  infinitely  better  calculated  for  all 
the  labours  than  the  natives  of  the  country.  The 
government  foon  prohibited  them,  from  an  appre- 
henfion  that  they  would  corrupt  the  Americans, 
and  incite  them  to  revolt.  Las  Cafas,  who  was 
deficient  in  proper  notions  concerning  the  rights 
of  mankind,  but  who  was  inceffantly  employed 
in  the  relief  of  the  Indians,  to  whom  he  was  at- 
tached, obtained  the  revocation  of  a law,  which 
he  thought  would  be  injurious  to  them.  Charles  V. 
permitted,  in  1517,  that  four  thoufand  of  thefe 
flaves  Ihould  be  conveyed  into  the  Spanifh  colo- 
nies j and  the  Flemifh  courtier  who  had  obtained 
the  profit  of  this  traffic,  fold  his  privilege  to  the 
Genoefe. 

At  the  expiration  of  this  grant,  this  vile  com- 
merce ceafed  almoft  entirely  } but  the  Portuguefe 
having  become  fubjefls  of  the  court  of  Madrid, 
revived  it.  It  fell  again,  after  thefe  people  had 
fhaken  off  the  yoke  which  they  bore  with  fo 
much  impatience  ; and  did  not  recover  any  a(51:i- 
vity,  till  the  two  nations  came  to  be  upon  better 
terms  with  each  other.  At  length,  the  fubjeifis 
of  the  court  of  Lifbon  engaged,  in  1696,  to  fur- 
nifli,  in  five  years  time,  twenty-five  thoufand  Ne- 
groes to  their  former  tyrants  ; and  they  fulfilled 
7 this 
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this  engagement  with  the  affillance  of  their  fove-  book 
reign,  who  advanced  two-thirds  of  the  funds  re-  c— 
quired  for  an  undertaking  which  v/as  then  fo  con- 
fiderable. 

The  French,  who  had 'juft  been  giving  a king 
to  Spain,  too  lightly  took  upon  themfelves,  in 
1702,  the  engagements  of  the  Portuguefe.  Being 
deficient  in  fettlements  on  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
little  fkilled  in  maritime  operations,  and  having 
been  unfortunate  in  the  courfe  of  a long  war^ 
they  did  nothing  of  what  they  had  fo  boldly  pro- 
mifed. 

This  contrad  pafled  into  the  hands  of  the 
Englifti  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  The  South- 
Sea  Company,  to  whom  the  Britifti  miniftry  gave 
it  up,  engaged  to  deliver,  each  of  the  thirty 
years  that  their  charter  was  to  laft,  four  thoufand 
eight  hundred  Africans  to  the  Spanifh  fettle-- 
ments.  They  were  confined  to  this  number  dur- 
ing the  five  laft  years  of  their  grant } but  all 
the  reft  of  the  time  they  were  allowed  to  intro- 
duce as  many  as  they  could  fell.  They  engaged 
to  pay  thirty-three  piaftres  and  one-third,  or  one 
hundred  and  eighty  livres  *,  for  each  of  the  firft 
four  thoufand  Negroes  j the  other  eight  hundred 
were  freed  from  this  burdenfome  tribute,  in  in- 
demnity for  1,080,000  livres  f advanced  to  the 
court  of  Madrid,  and  which  were  only  to  be  re- 
imburfed  in  the  courfe  of  ten  years.  This  tri- 
bute was  reduced  to  half  for  all  the  flaves  that  were 
not  required  by  the  contrat.  Philip  V.  indem- 
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® viH  ^ himfelf  for  this  facrifice,  by  referving  the 

V——’  fourth  part  of  the  profits  made  by  the  company. 
The  execution  of  this  treaty  was  only  interrupted 
by  the  hoftilities  which,  in  1739,  divided  the  two 
kingdoms.  The  peace  of  1748  reftored  to  the 
, crown  of  England  all  it’s  rights  j but  the  Com- 
pany which  reprefented  it,  were  induced,  by  an 
indemnity  that  was  offered  to  them,  to  give  up 
the  fhort  remains  of  a grant,  which  they  fore- 
faw  they  Ihould  not  be  allowed  to  enjoy  without 
confiderable  reftriflions. 

Robert  Mayne,  a merchant  of  London,  fuc- 
eeeded,  under  a Spanifli  name,  to  the  Affbcia- 
tion<  Such  was  the  difhonefty  or  the  negligence 
of  the  agents  whom  he  had  fettled  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  which  was  become  the  ftaple  of  the  trade, 
that  in  1752  he  was  ruined,  and  obliged  to  give 
up  an  undertaking,  which,  if  more  prudently  ma- 
naged, or  more  carefully  attended  to,  ought  to 
have  yielded  very  confiderable  profits. 

The  refolution  was  then  taken  to  receive  flaves 
at  Porto  Rico,  which  were  to  pay  to  government 
two  hundred  and  fixteen  livres  * each,  and  which, 
after  having  defrayed  this  heavy  tax,  were  freely 
admitted  upon  the  continent  and  in  the  iflands. 
The  Englifli,  who  had  treated  with  the  governor 
of  Cuba,  fulfilled  their  engagements  pundually, 
when  the  court  of  Madrid  thousht  a chano-e  of 

o 

fyftem  would  be  better  calculated  for  their  intereft 
In  1765,  an  affbciation  was  formed  between 
fome  Spaniff^,  French,  and  Genoefe  commercial 
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houfes,  fettled  at  Cadiz.  This  company,  which 
was  ill  ferved  by  it’s  agents,  and  much  loaded 
with  debt,  was  going  to  be  difiblved,  when,  in 
177J,  the  miniftry  thought  it  prudent  and 
equitable  to  offer  fome  alleviation  of  the  terms 
they  had  at  firft  impofed  upon  it.  The  char- 
ter was  prolonged,  and  the  taxes  diminifhed  j and 
from  that  period,  the  importation  of  flaves  hath 
acquired  frefh  aâiivity.  They  are  bought  indif- 
criminately  in  all  places  where  they  can  be  pro- 
cured to  the  bell  advantage. 

Savage  Europeans  ! ye  doubted  at  firft  whe- 
ther the  inhabitants  of  the  regions  you  had  juft 
difcoverd  were  not  animals  which  you  might  flay 
without  remorfe,  becaufe  they  were  black,  and 
you  were  white.  You  alrifoft  envied  them  the 
knowledge  of  God,  your  common  Father.  Moft 
horrid  thought  ! But  when  you  had  permitted 
them  alfo  to  raife  their  hands  and  eyes  to  hea- 
ven j when  you  had  initiated  them  in  your  cere- 
monies and  myfteries  ; made  them  join  in  their 
prayers  and  offerings,  and  in  the  hopes  of  a fu- 
ture ftate,  afforded  by  one  common  religion  ; 
when  you  had  acknowleged  them  to  be 
your  brethren  ; was  not  the  general  horror  re- 
doubled, at  feeing  you  trample  under  foot  the 
ties  of  this  facred  confangujnity  ? You  have  put 
them  more  upon  an  equality  with  yourfelves; 
and  yet  you  go  to  diftant-  parts  in  order  to  buy 
and  fell  them  ! You  fell  them,  too,  as  you  would 
a bafe  herd  of  cattle  ! In  order  to  repeuple  one 
part  of  the  globe,  which  you  have  laid  wafte,  you 
corrupt  and  depopulate  another.  If  death  be  pre- 
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ferable  to  flavery,  are  ye  not  fhill  more  inhuman 
upon  the  coafts  of  Africa,  than  ye  have  been  in 
the  regions  of  America  ? Englifh,  French,  Spa- 
niards, Dutch,  or  Portuguefe,  let  me  fuppofe 
that  I am  converfing  with  one  of  you  about  a 
treaty  concluded  between  two  civilized  nations; 
and  that  I fliould  afk  him,  what  kind  of  compen- 
fation  he  imagines  may  have  been  agreed  upon  in 
the' exchange  you  have  made  ? He  will  think  it  to 
confift  in  gold,  provifions,  privileges,  a town,  or 
a province  ; while,  on  the  contrary,  it  confifts  in 
a greater  or  lefs  number  of  your  fellow-creatures, 
which  the  one  gives  up  to  the  other  to  difpofe  of 
at  pleafure.  But  fuch  is  the  infamy  of  this  un- 
natural contrad,  that  it  doth  not  even  prefent 
itfelf  to  the  ideas  of  t^e  contracting  parties. 

Every  thing  announces,  that  the  court  of  Spain 
will  fhake  off  the  dépendance  they,  had  upon  fo^. 
reign  nations  for  their  flaves.  This  is  the  only 
view  they  can  poffibly  have  had,  in  requiring  of 
Portugal,  in  1771,  the  ceffion  of  two  of  their 
iflands  on  the  African 'coaff. 

Laborious  cultivations,  and  fome  mines  of  a 
particular  -kind,  have  employed  part  of  the  flaves 
introduced  upon  the  Spanifh  continent  in  the 
New  World.  The  fervice  of  the  rich  hath  been 
the  deftiny  of  the  greater  number.  Thefe  have 
foon  become  the  confidents  of  their  mafter’s  plea- 
fures  ; and  by  this  infamous  employment  they 
have  gained  their  liberty.  Their  defendants  have 
allied  themfelves  fometimes  with  the  Europeans, 
and  fometimes  with  the  Mexicans,  and  have 
formed  the  vigorous  and  numerous  race  of  the 
‘ " Mulattoes, 
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Mulattoes,  which,  as  that  of  the  Meftees,  but 
two  or  three  generations  later,  acquires  the  colour 
and  the  rank  of  white  people.  Thofe  among  them 
who  are  ftill  in  flavery  have  affumed  a determined 
fuperiority  over  the  wretched  and  poor.  This 
fuperiority  they  owe  to  the  favour  granted  to 
them  by  government.  For  this  reafon,  the  Afri- 
cans, who,  in  the  fettlements  of  other  nations, 
are  the  enemies  of  the  white  people,  are  become 
their  defenders  in  the  Spanifli  Indies. 

But  why  fhould  the  favour  of  government 
be  bellowed  upon  the  flave  that  was  bought,  in 
preference  to  the  flave  that  was  conquered  ? It 
is,  becaufe  the  injury  done  to  the  latter  was  of 
more  antient  date,  and  greater  than  the  injury 
done  to  the  former  j that  the  latter  was  accuf- 
tomed  to  the  yoke,  and  that  the  former  was  to  be 
broken  to  it  j and  that  the  flave  of  a mafter,  whom 
a fyftem  of  policy  hath  made  mailer  of  a flave,  is 
brought,  by  this  dillinélion,  to  take  part  with 
the  common  tyrant.  If  the  African,  who  is  the 
defender  of  the  white  people  in  the  Spanifh  In- 
dies, hath  been  their  enemy  in  all  other  parts,  it 
is,  becaufe  in  all  other  parts  he  hath  always  obeyed, 
and  never  commanded  ; it  is,  becaufe  he  was  not 
comforted  in  his  lituation  by  the  fight  of  one 
more  wretched  than  his  own.  In  the  Spanilh  In- 
dies, the  African  is  alternately  flave  and  mailer  ; 
in  the  fettlements  of  other  nations,  he  is  per- 
petually a flave. 

The  Indians  form  the  lall  clafs  of  inhabitants, 
in  a country  which  belonged  entirely  to  their 
anceilors.  The  misfortunes  of  thefe  people  began 
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even  at  the  æra  of  the  difcovery.  Columbus  dif-r 
tributed  lands  at  firft  to  thofe  who  accompanied 
him,  and  attached  fome  natives  of  the  country  to 
them  in  1499.  This  arrangement  was  not  ap- 
proved of  by  the  court,  v/ho,  three  years  after, 
fent  Ovando  to  St.  Domingo,  to  reftore  thefe 
wretched  people  to  liberty.  This  new  com- 
mander, barbarous  as  he  was,  complied  with  the 
will  of  his  fovereigns  : but  the  indolence  of  the 
Americans,  and  the  complaints  of  the  Spaniards, 
fpon  determined  him  to  put  thofe  whoni  he  had 
fet  free  again  into  chains,  and  to  add  ftill  a greater 
number  to  them.  But  he  decreed,  that  thefe 
flaves  Ihould  reap  fome  advantage  from  their  la- 
bour, whether  they  were  employed  in  the  cul- 
ture of  the  lands,  or  the  working  of  the  mines. 
In  1504,  this  arrangement  was  confirmed  by  Fer- 
dinand and  Ilabella,  with  a provifo,  that  the  fli- 
pend  fhould  be  regulated  by  government. 

The  Dominicans,  who  had  juft  arrived  in  the 
colony,  were  incenfed  at-  an  arrangement  which 
overthrew  all  former  principles.  They  refufed, 
in  the  confeffional  chair,  abfolution  to  thofe  indi- 
viduals who  folicited,  or  even  accepted  thofe 
gifts,  which  were  indifcriminately  ftyled  reparti- 
tions, or  commanderiçs.  They  thundered  out 
excommunications  from  the  pulpit,  againft  the 
authors  or  promoters  of  thefe  injuftices.  The  çx- 
s clamations  of  thefe  monks,  fo  much  revered  at 
that  time,  refounded  throughout  all  Europe, 
where  the  cuftom,  which  they  attacked  with  fo 
much  inveteracy,  was  again  difcufled  in  1510, 
^nd  was  again  confirmed. 
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In  1516,  the  Indians  found  in  Las-Cafas  a 
more  zealous,  more  intrepid,  and  more  adlive 
protedor,  than  thofe  who  had  preceded  him. 
His  folicitations  determined  Ximenes,  who  at 
that  time  governed  Spain  with  fo  much  fplen- 
dour,  to  fend  over  to  America  three  friars  to 
determine  upon  this  matter,  which  had  already 
been  twice  decided.  The  decrees  they  pro- 
nounced were  not  fuch  as  were  expedled  from 
their  profelTion.  They  decided  in  favour  of  the 
commanderies  5 but  excluded  from  them  all  the 
courtiers  and  favourites  who  did  not  refide  in  the 
New  World. 

Las-Casas,  who  had  been  declared  the  pro- 
teftor  of  the  Indians  by  the  minifter  himfelf,  and 
who,  inverted  with  this  honourable  title,  had 
accompanied  the  delegates,  returned  immediately 
into  Spain,  in  order  to  devote  to  public  indig- 
nation, men  of  a pious  profeflion,  whom  he  ac- 
cufed  of  having  facrificed  humanity  to  political 
views.  He  fucceeded  in  having  them  recalled, 
and  Figueroa  was  fubftituted  to  them.  This 
magiftrate  took  the  refolution  to  collect,  in  two 
large  villages,  a confiderable  body  of  Indians, 
whom  he  left  entirely  at  their  own  difpofal. 
The  experiment  did  not  turn  out  in  their  favour. 
The  government  concluded,  from  their  ftupidity, 
and  their  indolence,  that  the  Americans  were 
children  incapable  of  condudting  themfelvesj 
pud  their  condition  was  not  altered. 

Nevertheless,  the  clamours  of  many  refpe^l- 
able  perfons  were  raifed  on  all  fides  againft  thefe 
arrangements  ; and  the  ftates  of  Cadile  them- 
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felves  denrtanded,  in  1523,  that  they  fhould  be 
annulled.  Charles  V.  yielded  to  all  thefe  foli- 
citations.  He  forbad  Cortez,  who  had  jufl: 
conquered  Mexico,  to  give  any  commanderies, 
and  enjoined  him  to  revoke  thofe  he  might  al- 
ready have  granted.  When  thefe  orders  arrived 
in  New  Spain,  the  repartitions  were  already 
fettled,  as  in  the  other  colonies,  and  the  mo- 
narch’s pleafure  was  not  complied  with. 

From  this,  and  all  other  countries  fubjeél  to 
Caftile,  intelligence  was  conftantly  received,  that 
no  real  or  ufeful  labours  would  be  carried  on  in 
the  New  World,  if  the  people  who  were  fubdued 
fhould  for  a moment  ceafe  to  be  at  the  difpofal 
of  their  conquerors.  The  apprehenfion  of  having 
made  the  difeovery  of  fo  rich  a hemifphere 
without  advantage,  made  a great  impreflion  upon 
the  miniftry  : but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  idea 
of  having  invaded  one  half  of  the  globe,  merely 
to  reduce  the  nations  to  flavery,  was  another 
point  of  view  which  could  not  fail  of  exciting 
fome  alarms  in  the  government.  In  this  uncer- 
tainty, commanderies  were  allowed,  or  prohi- 
bited at  hazard.  At  length,  in  1536,  the  go- 
vernment adopted  the  medium  of  giving  a 
fanftion  to  them,  for  two  generations.  Although 
they  had  been  granted  only  for  two  years  before 
this  period,  they  were  in  reality  perpetual,  fince 
there  was  not  a Angle  inftance  of  the  grant’s  not 
being  renewed.  The  king  continued  to  referve 
to  himfelf  all  the  Indians  fettled  in  the  ports  or 
in  the  principal  towns. 


The 
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The  protestor  of  thefe  wretched  people  grew 
indignant  at  thefe  ordinances.  He  fpoke,  he 
exerted  himfelf,  he  fummoned  his  nation  to  the 
tribunal  of  the  whole  univerfe,  and  made  the  two 
hemifpheres  Ihudder  with  horror.  O ! Las- 
Cafas  ! thou  waft  greater  by  thy  humanity,  than 
all  thy  countrymen  were  by  their  conquefts. 
Should  it  happen  in  future  ages,  that  thefe  un- 
fortunate regions  which  they  have  invaded, 
fhould  be  peopled  again,  and  that  a fyftem  of 
laws,  manners,  and  liberty,  fhould  be  eftablifhed 
among  them,  the  firft  ftatue  they  would  eredt 
would  be  thine.  We  fhould  fee  thee  interpofing 
between  the  American  and  the  Spaniard,  and 
prefenting  thy  breaft  to  the  poniard  of  the  one,  in 
order  to  fave  the  other.  We  fhould  read,  at  the 
bottom  of  this  monument.  In  an  age  of  barba- 
rity, Las-Casas,  whom  thou  see’st,  was  a 
benevolent  man.  In  the  mean  while  thy  name 
will  remain  engraved  upon  every  feeling  heart  ; 
and  when  thy  countrymen  ftiall  blufh  at  the  bar- 
barifm  of  their  pretended  heroes,  they  will  take 
pride  in  thy  virtues.  May  thefe  fortunate 
times  not  be  fo  far  diftant  as  we  apprehend^  they 
are  ! 

Charles  V.  enlightened  by  his  own  reflec- 
tions, or  prevailed wupon  by  the  impetuous  elo- 
quence of  Las-Cafas,  ordered,  in  1542,  that  all 
the  commanderies  which  fhould  become  vacant, 
fhould  be  indifcriminately  reunited  to  the  crown. 
This  decree  was  not  in  force  in  Mexico  and  Peru, 
and  occafioned  a bloody  and  obftinate  war.  The 
government  were  obliged  to  annul  it  three  years 

after  s 
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BOOK  after:  but  authority  was  eftablifiied  with  fuffi- 

VIII.  ....  ■' 

V— -V — I cient  folidity  in  1 549,  to  bid  defiance  to  all 
• complaints,  and  to  be  no  longer  impeded  by  the 
' fear  of  inlbrreftions. 

At  this  period  the  Indians  were  freed  from 
all  perfonal  fervices,  and  the  tribute  they  were  to 
pay  to  their  commanders  v,(as  regulated.  The 
mafters,  hitherto  fo  oppreffive,  were  forbidden 
to  refide  in  the  extent  of  their  jurifdidion,  and 
to  fleep  there  more  than  one  night.  They  were 
alfo  prohibited  from  having  any  dwelling  there, 
from  leaving  their  families,  from  poflTefling  ^ny 
lands,  from  breeding  any  cattle,  and  from  efta- 
blifhing  any  manufadures.  They  were  forbidden 
to  intermix  in  marriage  with  their  valTals,  and 
to  take  any  of  them  into  their  fervicç.  The  perfon 
commiffioned  to  colle61;  their  , taxes,  muft  have 
the  fandion  of  the  magiftrate,  and  muft  give 
fecurity  againft  any  vexations  he  fhould  be  guilty 
of. 

The  tax  impofed  upon  the  natives  of  the  coun-. 
try,  to  make  their  conquerors  fubfift  with  a 
degree  of  dignity,  is  not  even  merely  a gratuitous 
favour.  Thefe  proud  mafters  are  obliged  to 
colledt  their  fubjecls  in  a village,  to  build  them 
a church,  and  to  pay  the  clergyman  appointed  to 
inftru6t  them.  They  are  obliged  to  fix  their  re- 
fidence  in  the  principal  town  of  the  province,  in 
which  their  commandery  is  fituated,  and  to  have 
always  horfes  and  arms  in  readinefs  to  repell  an 
enemy,  whether  foreign  or  domeftic.  They  are 
pot  permitted  to  abfent  themfelves,  ’till  they 

have 
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have  put  a foldier,  approved  by  government, 
in  their  place. 

No  material  alterations  were  made  in  thefe 
regulations  ’till  1568.  Jt  was  then  refolved  that 
the  commanderies,  which,  for  thirty-two  years 
paft-,  had  been  granted  for  two  lives,  fhould 
continue  to  be  given  in  the  fame  manner  j but 
that  thofe,  the  revenue  of  which  exceeded  ten 
thoufand  eight  hundred  livres  *,  fhould  be  fub- 
ject  to  penfions.  All  of  them  were  in  future  to 
be  proclaimed  when  they  became  vacant,  and 
fuppofing  the  merit  of  the  competitors  equal, 
to  be  diftributed  in  preference  to  the  heirs 
of  the  conquerors,  and,  after  them,  to  the 
defcendants  of  the  firft  colonifts.  The  court, 
perceiving  that  thefe  rewards  were  more  fre- 
quently diftributed  by  favour  than  by  talents,  or 
the  claim  of  an  ancient  origin,  ordered,  in  1608, 
that  they  fhould  be  annulled,  if  the  favours 
granted  by  the  viceroys  were  not  confirmed  in  fix 
years  for  Peru,  and  in  five  for  the  reft  of  Ame- 
rica. The  chief  of  the  commandery,  however, 
entered  into  the  enjoyment  of  his  poft  as  foon  as 
he  was  appointed.  It  was  only  required  of  him 
to  fecure  the  reftitution  of  the  fums  he  might 
have  received,  if  the  choice  that  had  been  made 
of  him  were  not  ratified  at  the  time  preferibed  by 
the  ordinances. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  the  go- 
vernment appropriated  to  themfelves  the  third 
part  of  the  revenue  of  the  commanderies.  Soon 
after  this,  they  took  the  whole  of  it  into  their 
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B ^ hands,  and  forbade  their  delegates  to  fill  up 

« ^ — > thofe  that  fliould  become  vacant.  At  length, 

they  were  all  fuppreffed  in  1720,  except  thofe 
that  were  given  in  perpetuity  to  Cortez,  and  to 
fome  hofpitals  or  religious  communities.  At  this 
period,  fo  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  the  New 
^ World,  the  Indians  were  dependent  only  on  the 
crown. 

Was  this  fyftem  the  beft  that  could  poflibly 
be  adopted  for  the  intereft  of  Spain  and  the 
felicity  of  the  other  hemifphere  ? Who  will  be 
able  to  folve  a problem,  in  which  fo  many  cir- 
cumftances  are  complicated  ? The  rights  of  juf- 
tice  j the  fenciments  of  humanity  j the  private 
views  of  minifters  ; the  fway  of  the  moment  j the 
ambition  of  the  great  j the  rapacioulbefs  of  fa- 
vourites ; the  projects  of  fpeculative  men  3 the 
authority  of  the  priefthood;  the  influence  of  the 
manners,  and  of  prejudice  3 the  charafler  of  the 
diftant  fubjeds;  the  nature  of  the  climate,  of 
the  foil,  and  of  the  labours  3 the  diftance  of 
places,  the  tardinefs  and  contempt  of  the  fove-^ 
reign’s  orders  3 the  tyranny  of  governors  3 the 
impunity  of  crimes  3 the  uncertainty  of  accounts 
and  of  accufations  3 and  fuch  a multitude  of  other 
different  matters.  We  need  not  therefore  be 
furprized  at  the  long  uncertainty  of  the  court  of 
Madrid  3 when,  in  the  center  of  European  na- 
tions, at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  under  the  imme- 
diate infpedion  of  the  directors  of  the  ftate,  we 
fee  abufes  fubfifting,  and  often  increafing  on 
account  of  the  abfurdity  of  meafures.  The  man, 
with  whom  they  were  furrounded,  was  then 
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taken  for  the  model  of  the  man  at  a diftance  j 
and  it  was  imagined  that  the  fame  fyftem  of  legif- 
lation  which  fuiced  the  one,  was  equally  adapted 
to  the  other.  In  former  times,  and,  perhaps, 
even  at  prefent,  we  confound  with  each  other, 
two  beings  feparated  by  immenfe  differences,  the 
favage  and  the  civilized  man  3 the  man  born  in 
the  center  of  liberty,  and  the  man  born  in  the 
fliackles  of  flavery.  The  averfion  of  the  favage 
for  our  cities,  arifeth  from  the  improper  manner 
in  which  we  have  introduced  ourfelves  into  his 
forefts. 

At  prefent,  the  Indians,  who  have  not  been 
fettled  in  the  towns,  are  all  colle6led  in  villages, 
which  they  are  not  permitted  to  quit,  and  where 
they  form  municipal  affemblies,  over  which  their 
cacique  prefides.  To  each  of  thefe  villages  a 
territory  of  greater  or  lefs  extent  is  attached, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil,  and  the  num- 
ber of  it’s  inhabitants.  Part  of  it  is  cultivated  in 
common  for  the  public  neceflities,  and  the  reft  is 
diftributed  to  the  families  for  their  private  ufe. 
The  law  hath  ordained  that  this  domain  Ibüuld 
be  unalienable  3 fome  portions  of  it,  however, 
are,  from  time  to  time,  allowed  to  be  detached 
from  it,  in  favour  of  the  Spaniards  : but  always 
with  an  annual  charge  upon  it,  for  the  profit  of 
the  fellers,  under  the  infpeclion  of  government. 
There  is  no  inftitution  which  prevents  the  Indians 
from  having  lands  belonging  to  them  3 but  they 
have  feldom  the  power  or  the  inclination  to  make 
acquifitions. 


As 
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As  dilgface  breaks  down  all  the  fprings  of  thé 
mind,  one  of  the  caufes  of  this  poverty,  and 
of  this  difcouragemcnt,  muft  be  the  obligatiort 
impofed  upon  thefe  people,  of  being  alone  de- 
voted to  the  public  labours.  The  law  ordains 
that  they  fliould  be  paid  for  this  humiliating 
labour  j but  the  diftarice  from  wheilce  they  may 
be  brought,  and  the  time  they,  may  be  detained, 
depends  upon  the  goVerhment  of  the  fpot. 

Another  duty  impofed  upon  the  Indians,  is 
to  be  at  the  difpcfal  of  all  the  citizens  j but 
merely  for  the  manufactures,  and  the  cultures  of 
primary  neceffity  ; and  this  in  rotation  only,  for 
eighteen  days  confecutively,  and  for  a falafy 

.1 

fettled  by  the  ordinances. 

They  have  flill  a more  burthenfome  talk, 
and  that  is  the  working  of  the  mines.  The  di- 
rectors were  originally  the  foie  regulators  of  this  j 
taflc.  It  was  afterwards  provided  for  by  Ratutes,  1 
which  were  frequently  varied.  At  prefent  no  \ 
Indians  are  called  to  the  mines,  except  to  thofe  \ 
of  Guanca  Velica,  and  of  Potofi,  which  have  ] 
particular  privileges,  who  live  at  the  diltanee  of  ’ 
more  than  thirty  miles  : they  are  allowed  four 
reals,  or  fifty-four  fols  ^ per  dayj  they  are  de- 
tained no  longer  than  fix  months,  and  the  feventh 
part  of  a colony  is  only  employed  in  them  at  ? 
Peru,  and  the  twenty-fifth  part  at  Mexico.  ^ 
Frequently  even  there  are  a lefs  number,  be-  , 
caufe  libertinifm,  cupidity,  the  expectation  of 
thieving,  and,  perhaps^  other  motives,  attrad  ; 
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there,  a great  number  of  Meftees,  Mulattoes, 
and  natives. 

A TRIBUTE  which  the  male  Indians,  from 
eighteen  to  fifty  years  of  age,  pay  to  the  govern- 
ment, completes  this  multitude  of  calamities. 
'This  tax,  which  was  originally  paid  in  provifions* 
is  not  the  fame  in  all  parts.  It  is  from  eight 
to  fifteen,  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  livres  *,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  periods  when,  at  the 
requeft  of  the  perfons  who  paid  it,  it  was  con- 
verted into  coin.  The  cuftom  which  prevailed 
with  the  government,  of  requiring  always  in 
money  the  value  of  the  produdlions,  the  price  of 
which  varies  with  ’time  and  place,  introduced 
thefe  difproportions,  which  were  greater,  and 
confequently  more  deftruftive  in  South,  than 
they  were  in  North  America,  where  the  capita- 
tion is  ufually  of  nine  reals,  or  fix  livres  one  fol 
fix  deniers  f.  The  fourth  part  of  this  tax  is 
diftributed  to  the  clergyman,  to  the  cacique,  and 
to  the  Spaniard,  commiffioned  in  each  province 
to  prevent  the  oppreffion  of  the  Indians,  or 
kept  for  the  purpofe  of  afllfling  the  community 
in  any  of  it’s  misfortunes.  Such  is  the  legal 
condition  of  the  Indians  : but  no  one  can  deter- 
mine how  much  private  injuftice,  adds  weight  to 
a burthen  already  too  heavy.  That,  among  the 
vexations  which  hath  mod  attracted  the  notice  of 
government,  hath  proceeded  from  the  officer, 

• From  6 s.  8 d.  to  12s.  lod. — 16s.  8d. — 1 1.  5®* 
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f Rather  more  than  five  llilllings. 
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vrii.  . TP, 

gidor  at  Peru. 

This  is  a magiftrate  charged,  under  the  in- 
fpeflion  of  the  viceroy,  or  of  the  tribunals,  with 
the  adminiftration  of  juftice  ; with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  finances,  of  war,  of  police,  and  of 
every  thing  that  can  concern  public  order, 
throughout  the  fpace  of  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty 
leagues.  Although  the  law  prohibited  him,  as 
well  as  the  other  depofitaries  of  authority,  from 
undertaking  any  trade  ; yet,  from  the  earlieil 
times,  he  monopolized  all  that  was  pofiible  to  be 
carried  on  with  the  Indians  under  his  jurifdiction. 
As  he  only  remained  five  years  in  office,  he  ufed 
to  deliver,  almoft  as  foon  as  he  got  in,  the  mer- 
chandize he  had  to  fell,  and  employed  the  reft 
of  his  time  in  colledling  in  the  payments.  The 
oppreffion  became  general.  The  unfortunate 
natives  of  the  country  were  always  cruffied  by 
the  enormity  of  the  prices,  and  frequently  by 
being  obliged  to  take  goods  of  no  ufe  to  them, 
but  which  the  tyrant  himfelf  had  fomedmes  been 
compelled  to  receive  from  the  merchants,  who 
afforded  him  a long  and  hazardous  credit.  Every 
thing,  or  almoft  every  thing,  was  refufed  to  the' 
poor,  and  thofe  who  enjoyed  any  kind  of  eafe  in 
their  circumftances  were  overburthened.  When 
the  payments  became  due,  they  were  exacted 
with  -barbarous  feverity,  by  a creditor  who  is  at 
once  both  judge  and  party;  and  the  moft  heavy 
penalties  were  inili6lcd  upon  the  debtors,  who 
failed  either  in  the  voluntary  or  compelled  obli- 
gations they  had  entered  into. 


The 
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The  humane  and  equitable  chiefs  were  fenfibiy  ^ ^ 

affected  with  thele  enormities,  which  were  more  i 

atrocious  and  more  frequent  in  South,  than 
they  were  in  North  America.  They  thought  itj 
how'evcr,  necefTary  to  tolerate  them,  from  an 
idea  generally  entertained,  that  if  the  chain 
w'hich  was  formed  was  once  to  be  brokenj 
thefe  indolent  and  thoughtlefs  people  would  be- 
in  want  of  clothing,  of  inftruments  of  agricul- 
ture, of  cattle  neceffary  for  all  the  labours,  and 
that  they  w'ould  immediately  fall  into  a flate  of 
inaftion  and  extreme  mifery.  Some  prudent  men 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  interefts  that  were  fo 
oppofite  to  each  other;  but  none  of  their  ideas 
Were  found  to  be  praticable.  A fure  method  of 
lefiening  the  mifehief,  would  have  b,een,  to  put 
the  magiftrates,  who  went  to  feek,  ' in  another 
hemifphere,  a fortune  which  their  native  country 
refufed  them,  upon  a better  footing  : but  the 
miniftry  would  never  confent  to  this  increafe  of  , 
expence.  Since  the  year  1751,  the  Alcades,  and  . 
the  Corregidors,  are  obliged  to  fix  upon  the 
place  of  their  refidence,  the  goods  they  have  to 
fell,  and  the  price  they  mean  to  put  upon  them. 

If  they  deviate  from  this  rate,  which  is  approved 
of  by  their  fuperiers,  they  are  to  lofe  their  places, 
and  to  redore  the  quadruple  of  what  they  have 
purloined.  This  regulation,  which  is  rather  ’ 
dridly  attended  to,  hath  in  fome  degree  dimi- 
ni died  the  depredations. 

A FOR M of  ffovernment  was  wanting  for  the  feve-  civil  go- 

^ vernment 

ral  people  we  have  been  fpeaking  of  ; and  the  court  enabiiftej 
of  Madrid  adopted  that  which  Svas  the  mod  abfo- 
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BOOK  lufe,  'The  Spanifli  monarchs  took  all  the  rights. 


and  all  the  powers  into  their  ov^^n  hands,  and  in- 
trufted  the  exercife  of  them  to  two  delegates, 
who,  under  the  title  of  viceroys,  were  to  enjoy 
the  prerogatives  of  fovereignty  during  all  the 
time  of  their  commiflion.  They  were  attended 
in  their  public  funftions,  and  even  in  their  pri- 
vate life,  with  a degree  of  pomp,  which  Teemed 
calculated  to  increafe  the  refped  and  terror 
which  was  infpired  by  authority.  The  number 
of  thefe  diftinguifhed  offices  hath  fince  been 
doubled,  without  the  lead  derogation  from  their 
dignity.  Their  condud,  however,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  inferior  agents,  was  fubjed  to  the 
cenfure  of  the  Council  for  India;  a tribunal 
ereded  in  Europe,  to  govern,  under  the  infpec- 
tion  of  the  monarch,  the  conquered  provinces  in 
the  New  World. 

In  thefe  diftant  countries  were  eftabliffied  ten 
Courts  of  juftice,  appointed  to  infure  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  citizens,  and  to  fettle  any  differ- 
ences that  might  arife  among  them.  Thefe 
tribunals,  know^n  by  the  name  of  Audiences, 
pronounced  definitively  upon  criminal  matters: 
but  caufes  that  were  merely  civil,  and  which 
were  for  more  than  10,156  piaftres,  or  54,843 
livres  % might  be  carried,  by  appeal,  to  the 
council  for  India.  The  privilege  granted  to 
thefe -great  bodies,  to  make  remonffrances  to  the 
depofitaries  of  the  royal  ' authority,  and  the  ftill 
more  confiderable  prerogative  given  to  thofe  of 
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the  capitals,  to  filJ  the  duties  of  the  vice-royalty, 
whenever  they  were  vacant,  raifed  them  to  a 
degree  of  importance,  which,  as  magiftrates,  they 
would  not  have  acquired. 

It  feemed  more  difficult  to  regulate  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  form  of  government.  At  the  period  of 
the  difcovery  of  the  New  World,  all  Europe  was 
covered  with  a veil  of  darknefs,  woven,  or 
thickened,  by  the  prejudices  which  the  court  of 
Rome  had  inceflantly  diffufed,  fometimes  openly, 
and  fometimes  with  cunning.  Thefe  fuperfti- 
tions  were  more  deeply  rooted,  and  more  gene- 
ral in  Spain,  where  the  infidels  had  for  fo  long 
a time  pafl.  been  the  obje(ft  of  their  hatred  and  of 
their  wars.  The  fovereigns  of  this  kingdom, 
one  would  naturally  imagine,  would  have  eftab- 
lifhed  beyond  the  feas,  the  bad  principles  of  the 
pontiffs  who  gave  them  another  hemifphere  : but 
this  was  not  the  cafe.  Thefe  princes,  more  en- 
lightened, as  it  ffiould  feem,  than  might  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  age  they  lived  in,  deprived  the 
ruler  of  Chriftendom  of  the  privilege  of  collating 
to  the  benefices  of  the  church,  and  even  of  the 
tithes,  which  the  priefts  had  affumed  to  them- 
felves  in  all  parts.  Unfortunately,  the  prudence 
that  had  diftated  this  fyftem  was  not  followed  by 
their  fuccefforsi  who  founded,  or  permitted  to 
be  founded,  too  great  a number  of  biffiopricks, 
Numberlefs  churches  were  conftrufled,  and  con- 
vents of  both  fexes  multiplied  beyond  every  idea 
of  excefs.  Celibacy  became  the  ruling  paffion 
in  a defert  country.  Metals,  which  fhould  have 
been  employed  in  fertilizing  the  earth,  were 
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B 0^0  K throw’ll  away  upon  the  churches.  The  clergy, 
iL— sy-v—*  notwithftanding  their  ignorance  and  corruptionj 
obtained  the  reftorp.tion  of  the  greateft  part  of 
thofe  oppreffive  tithes  which  had  been  draw’n 
put  of  their  avaritious  hands.  America  feemed 
now  to  haye  been  conquered  but  for  them.  In 
the  mean  while,  the  inferior  clergy,  thofe  who  are 
in  other  parts  fo  mild  and  fq  rcfpedable,  did  not 
find  themfelves  fufficiently  opulent.  T’he  Indian, 
whom  they  were  appointed  to  inftruft  and  com- 
fort, did  not  dare  to  appear  before  them  without 
fome  prefent.  They  indulged  him  in  fuch  of  his 
formel;  fuperftitions  as  were  of  advantage  to 
themfelves  j as  for  inftance,  the  cuftopn  of  putting 
a great  quantity  of  provifions  upon  the  tombs  of 
the  dead.  They  fet  an  exorbitant  price  upon 
their  fundlions,  and  had  always  forne  pious  inven» 
tions,  which  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  exact- 
ing frefli  taxes.  Such  a condufb  had  rendered 
their  tenets  generally  odious.  Thefe  people 
went  to  mafs  as  they  did  to  the  labours  of  vaf- 
falage,  execrating  the  barbarous  ftrangers,  who 
loaded  their  bodies  and  thejr  fouls  with  burthens 
equally  weighty. 

The  fcandal  became  public,  and  almoft  gene- 
ral. The  fecular  and  the  regular  clergy,  who 
both  of  them  fulfilled  the  fame  miniftry,  mutually 
accufed  each  other  of  thefe  vexatioqs.  The  firlf 
deferibed  thejr  rivals  as  a fet  of  yagabonds,  who 
had  withdraw’n  themfelves  from  the  fuperintend- 
ence  of  their  fuperiors,  in  order  to  follow  their 
Jibertinifm  with  impunity.  The  latter  accufed 
the  pthpr  of  their  ignorance  and  indolence,  and 
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cenfured  them  for  being  wholly  taken  tip  with  the  ® ® ^ 

education  of  their  families.  We  acknowlege;,  ^ 

ivich  regret,  that  there  v/as  reafon  for  thefe  re- 
proaches on  both  fides.  The  court  was  for  a 
long  time  diflurbed  by  the  intrigues  of  thefe 
two  cabals,  which  were  incelTancly  renewed. 

At  length  they  decreed,  in  1757,  that  the  monks  - . 

fhould  occupy  the  benefices  they  held  during  life, 
but  that  they  fliould  not  be  fucceeded  in  them 
by  men  of  the  fame  profeffion.  This  determi- 
nation, which  brings  matters  again  into  their 
natural  order,  will  probably  be  attended  with 
favourable  confequences. 

It  was  a great  point,  to  have  regulated,  in  the  Diflribution 
firft  inftance,  all  the  great  fprings  of  the  new  em-  in  tbe  New 
pire.  It  now  remained  to  fettle  the  deftiny  of 
thofe  who  were  to  live  in  it.  The  fovereign,  the  con- 

, ^ ^QUCII, 

v.'ho  thought  himfelf  the  legitimate  poffeffor  of  Mode  of 
all  the  lands  of  America,  by  right  of  conquefi;,  thefe' polef- 
and  by  the  conceffion  of  the  pontiffs,  caufed  fome  p'*"' 
of  tliem,  at  firft,  to  be  diftributed  among  his 
foldiers,  who  had  fought  in  the  New  World. 

The  foot  foldier  received  a piece  of  ground,  of 
the  length  of  one  hundred  feet,  and  of  the  breadth 
of  fifty,  to  build  upon  s one  thoufand  eight  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  toifes  for  garden-ground  j 
feven  thoufand  five  hundred  and  forty-three  for 
his  orchard  ; ninety-four  thoufand  two  hundred 
and  eighty  eight  for  the  culture  of  European 
corn  ; and  nine  thoufand  four  hundred  and  twenr- 
ty-eighc  for  chat  of  Indian  corn  ; and  all  the 
extent  of  ground  that  was  neceffary  to  breed  ten 
|iogs,  twenty  goats,  one  hundred  fheep,  twenty 
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horned  cattle,  and  five  horfes.  The  cavalry  man 
was  allowed  double  the  quantity  of  ground  for 
his  buildings,  and  the  quintuple  of  all  the  red. 

Soon  after  towns  were  conftrudted.  Thefe  were 
not  left  to  the  caprice  of  perlons  who  meant  to  in- 
habit them.  The  ordonnances  required  that  they 
ihould  be  in  an  agreeable  fituation,  in  a whole- 
fome  air,  on  a fertile  foil,  abounding  with  wa- 
ters. They  regulated  the  pofition  of  the  churches, 
the  dire6t:ion  of  the  ftreets,  and  the  extent  of  the 
public  fquares.  It  was  ufually  fome  rich  and 
adtive  individual  who  undertook  to  build  them, 
after  they  had  obtained  the  fandlion  of  govern- 
ment. If  the  whole  was  not  finifhed  at  the  flipu- 
lated  time,  he  loft  all  the  money  he  had  ad- 
vanced, and  was  likewife  indebted  to  the  trea- 
fury  5,400  livres  *.  The  other  obligations  im- 
pofed  upon  him  were,  to  find  a clergyman  for  his 
church,  and  to  fupply  him  with  all  that  was  re- 
quired to  keep  up  the  decency  of  a regular  form 
of  worlhip.  He  was  alfo  obliged  to  colledl  at  leaft 
thirty  Spanifti  inhabitants,  each  of  whom  was  to 
have  ten  cows,  four  oxen,  one  mare,  one  fow, 
twenty  ftieep,  one  cock,  and  fix  hens.  When 
thefe  conditions  were  fulfilled,  the  civil  and  cri- 
minal jurifdidtions  were  granted  to  hirn  in  the  firft 
inftance  for  two  generations,  the  right  of  appoint- 
ing the  municipal  officers,  and  four  leagues  fquare 
of  territory, 

Part  of  this  great  fpace  was  taken  up  in  the 
placing  of  the  city,  by  the  commons,  and  by  the 
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perfon  who  undertook  the  bufinefs.  The  reft  was  book 
divided  into  equal  portions,  which  were  draw’n 
for  by  lot,  and  none  of  which  could  be  alienated 
till  after  five  years  cultivation.  Every  citizen  was 
to  have  as  many  lots  as  he  had  houfes  ; but  his 
property  was  never  to  exceed  what  Ferdinand  had 
originally  granted  at  Saint  Domingo  to'  three 
horfemen. 


Those  perfons  who  had  poftefllons  in  the  towns 
that  were  already  founded,  were  excluded  by  law 
from  the  new  fettlements  : but  this  Arid'  regu- 
lation did  not  extend  to  their  children.  All  the 
Indians,  who  were  not  detained  elfewhere  by  en- 
gagements which  they  could  not  break,  were  al- 
lowed to  fettle  there  as  fervants,  as  mechanics,  or 
as  labourers. 

Exclusive  of  the  lands  which  were  fecured  to 
the  troops,  and  to  the  founders  of  towns,  the 
chiefs  of  the  feveral  colonies  were  authorized  to 
diftribute  fome  to  the  Spaniards  who  were  in-*’ 
dined  to  fettle  in  the  New  Hemifphere.  This 
great  privilege  was  taken  from  them  in  1591^ 
Philip  II.  whofe  ambition  engaget|  him  in  per- 
petual wars,  and  whofe  obftinacy  would  never  al- 
low him  to  put  an  end  to  them,  was  not  able  to 
anfwer  fo  many  expences.  The  fale  of  the  lands 
in  America,  which  to  this  period  had  been  given 
away,  was  one  of  the  refources  that  fuggefted  it- 
felf  to  him.  His  law  had,  even  in  fome  fort,  a 
retroadlive  effeft,  in  as  much  as  it  ordered  the 
confifeation  of  all  that  was  pofle^ed  without  a le- 
gitimate title,  unlefs  the  ufurper  ^ould  confent 
6 - 
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® ^ redeem  thefe  pofleHions.  An  arrangement  fo 

iifeful  in  realiry,  or  in  appearance,  to  the  rreafury,, 
never  received  any  modification  at  any  period,  | 
nor  hath  it  yet  experienced  any.  ' (■ 

But  it  was  a more  cafy  matter  to  be  flow  lands  ' | 
gratuitoufly  upon  fome  adventurers,  or  to  cede  . ^ 
them  to  fiK:h  peff&ns  at  a low  price,  than  to  in-  1 
duce  them  to  make  them, fertile.  This  kind  of 
labour  was  defpifed  by  the  firfl  Spaniards,  whom 
their  avidity  had  led  into  the  Indies.  The  flow,  , 
laborious,  and  cxpenfive  mode  of  cultivation, 
could  fcarce  tempt  men,  who,  in  the  hope  of 
making  an  eafy,  brilliant,  and  rapid  fortune,  had  . 
braved  the  waves  of  an  unknow *n  ocean,  and  the 
dangers  of  all  kinds  that  awaited  them,  upon  un- 
wholefome  and  barbarous  coafts.  They  were  in 
hafie  to  enjoy  ; and  the  moft  expeditious  way  of 
doing  this,  was  to  feize  upon  the  minerals.  An  ' 
enlightened  government  would  have  endeavoured  j 
to  rèélify  the  ideas  of  their  fubjefts,  and  to  give, 
as  much  as  pofTible,  another  bent  to  their  ambi- 
tion.' But  the  dire£t  contrary  of  this  took  place  j - 
the  error  of  individuals  became  the  policy  of  the 
miniftry  ; they  were  blind  enough  to  prefer  crea- 
fures  that  are  merely  fo  by  convention,  the  quan-  . 
ticy  of  which  could  not  fail  of  being  diminifhed, 
and  which  mufl  daily  lofe  fomediing  of  their  ima- 
ginary  price,  to  riches  that  are  inceffandy  fpring-  » 
ing  up  afreflfj  and  the  value  of  wdiich  mufl:  gra-  d 
dually  increafe  in  all  times.  This  illufion  of  the 
conquerors  ând  of  the  fovereigns,  threw  the  date  J 
out  of  the  road  of  profperity,  and  formed  the  ^ 
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manners  in  America.  Nothing  was  In  ellimatlon 
but  gold  or  filver,  accumulated  by  rapine,  by  op- 
preffion,  and  by  the  working  of  the  mines. 

In  the  earlieft  times  of  the  conqueft,  it  was  de- 
creed that  the  mines  fhould  belong  to  the  per- 
fon  who  difcovered  them,  provided  he  had  them 
regiftered  in  the  tribunal  nearefl:  to  the  fpot.-  -The 
government  had  at  firft:  the  imprudence  to  have 
the  portion  of  this  rich  foil,  which  they  had  re- 
ferved  for  themfelves,  fearched  on  their  own  ac- 
count ; but  they'foon  renounced  this  ruinous 
error,  and  contracted  the  habit  of  ceding  it  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  refl;  of  the  mine  for  a very  mo- 
derate furn.  If  thefe  treafures  were  found  in  cul- 
tivated parts,  which  fcarce  ever  happened,  the 
perfon  who  undertook  the  mine  was  to  purchafc 
the  extent  of  ground  he  wanted,  or  to  give  up 
the  hundredth  part  of  the  ore.  Upon  barren 
mountains  the  proprietor  was  . more  than  fuffi- 
ciently  indemnified  for  the  little  damage  he  re- 
ceived, by  the  value  which  a new  exertion  gave 
to  the  produdions  cultivated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

From  the  moft  antient  times,  the  mines,  of 
whatfoever  nature  they  were,  gave  up  to  the  trea- 
fury  in  Spain  the  fifth  of  their  produce.  This 
cuftom  was  carried  into  the  New  World  j but  in 
procefs  of  time  the  government  was  obliged  to 
confine  itfelf  to  a tenth  for  the  gold,  and  even  in 
?735>  filver  in  Peru.  They  were  alfo 

obliged  in  general  to  lower  the  price  of  mercury. 
'J'ill  the  year  1761,  this  neceffary  agent  had  been 
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fold  for  432  livres  * the  quintal.  At  this  period  it 
coft  no  more  than  324  -j-,  or  even  216  livres  for 
the  mines  that  were  not  abundant,  or  which  were 
very  expenfive  in  the  working. 

Every  thing  leads  us  to  fuppofe,  that  the  court 
of  Spain  will  be  obliged,  fooner  or  later,  to  make 
other  facrifices.  In  proportion  as  the  metals 
grow  more  common  in  commerce,  they  decreafe 
in  value,  and  they  reprefent  fewer  commodities. 
This  degradation  muft  one  day  make  the  bed 
mines  be  ncgleéled,  as  it  hath  fucceffively  made 
the  middling  ones  to  have  been  abandoned,  unlefs 
the  burthen  of  thofe  vv<ho  work  them  be  alleviated. 
The  time,  perhaps,  is  not  far  diftant,  when  the 
SpaniOi  miniftry  muft  be  contented  with  two 
reals,  or  one  livre  feven  fols  §,  which  they 
receive  per  mark  for  the  damp  and  for  the 
coinage. 

The  circumftance  that  might  give  great  weight 
to  thefe  conje6lures  is,  that  there  are  fcarce  any 
men,  except  thofe  whofe  affairs  are  in  a doubtful 
or  ruinous  ficuation,  who  venture  the  taking  of  a 
part  in  the  mines.  If  it  ftiould  fometimes  hap- 
pen, that  a rich  merchant  fhould  be  ftimulated  to 
it  by  an  unbounded  avidity,  he  doth  it  always 
under  the  veil  of  the  moft  impenetrable  fecrecy. 
The  bold  fpeculator  may  confent  to  expofe  his 
fortune,  but  never  his  name.  He  is  well  aware, 
that  if  his  engagements  were  know’n,  his  repu- 
tation, and  his  credit,  would  be  inevitably  loft. 

f 13  1.,  lOS. 
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, It  is  not,  'till  his  ralhnefs  hath  been  crowned  with 
the  moft  brilliant  fuccefs,  that  he  can  venture  to 
avow  the  rifques  he  hath  run. 

When  the  government  fhall  be  obliged  to  give 
up  the  duties  they  yet  receive  from  the  metals, 
they  will  ftill  have  confiderablc  revenues  for  the 
expences  of  fovereignty.  The  principal  of  thefe 
ought  to  have  been  the  tithes,  which  Ferdinand 
had  compelled  the  court  of  Rome  to  give  up  to 
him  ; but  Charles  V.  from  motives  which  it  is 
not  eafy  to  conjeélure,  deprived  himfelf  of  them 
in  favour  of  the  bifhops,  the  chapters,  the  rec- 
tors, the  hofpitals,  the  building  of  the  churches; 
in  a word,  in  favour  of  men  and  of  eftablifh- 
ments,  which  were  either  too  rich  already,  or  foon 
became  fo.  This  prince  fcarce  tranfmitted  the 
ninth  part  of  them  to  his  fucceflbrs.  It  was 
neceflary  that  a tribute  extorted  from  the  In- 
dians fhould  fill  up  a void  fo  inconfiderately 
made  in  the  public  treafure.  The  fuperior  clafles 
of  fociety  were  not  treated  with  lefs  manage- 
ment; all  the  New  World  was  fubjedl  to  the 
Alcavala. 

This  is  a tax  levied  only  upon  what  is  fold  by 
wholefale,  and  which  doth  not  extend  to  articles 
of  daily  confumption.  It  comes  originally  from 
the  Moors.  The  Spaniards  adopted  it  in  1341, 
and  fettled  it  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent.  It  was 
afterwards  carried  up  to  ten,  and  even  to  four- 
teen : but,  in  1750,  arrangements  were  made, 
which  brought  it  back  to  what  it  had  been  in  the 
firft  inftance.  Philip  II.  after  the  difafter  of  that 
fleet,  fo  well  know’n  by  the  pompous  title  of  In- 
vincible, 
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® ^ .vincible,  was  urged,  in  1591,  by  his  wants,  to 

I require  this  afliftance  from  his  poflTeflions  in 
America.  It  was  at  firft  only  at  x.'wo  per  cent,  and 
in  1627  itrofe  to  four. 

Stampt  paper,  that  mode  fo  wifely  invented 
to  fecLire  the  fortune  of  individuals,  and  which ’is 
become,  in  all  parts,  one  of  the  principles  of 
their  ruin  in  the  hands  of  the  treafury  : ftampt 
paper,  I fay,  was  introduced,  in  1641,  into  all 
the  Spanifh  provinces  of  the  New  World. 

The  monopoly  of  tobacco  began  to  diftrefs 
Peru  in  1752,  Mexico,  in  1754,  and  in  the  in- 
terval of  thefe  two  periods,  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  hemifphere  dependent  on  Caftile. 

At  divers  times,  the  crown  hath  appropriated 
to  itfclf,  in  the  New  as  well  as  in  the  Old  World 
the  monopoly  of  gunpowder,  lead,  and  cards. 

The  moft  extraordinary  of  all  impolis,  how- 
ever, is  the  criifade.  It  took  it’s  rife  in  thofe 
âges  of  folly  and  fanaticifm,  when  millions  of 
Europeans  went  to  lofe  their  lives  in  the  Ealr  for 
the  recovery  of  Paleftine.  The  court  of  Rome 
revived  it  in  favour  of  Ferdinand;  who,  in  1509, 
■vVifhed  to  attack  the  Moors  of  Africa.  This  tax 
Hill  fubfifts  in  Spain,  where  it  is  never  lower  than 
twelve  fols  fix  deniers*,  and  never  higher  than 
four  livres  f.  A greater  furn  is  paid  for  it  in  the 
New  World,  where  it  is  only  colle(5led  every 
two  years,  and  where  it  fifes  from  thirty- five  Ibis 
to  thirteen  livres  J,  according  to  the  rank  and 

• Rather  more  than  6 d.  f 3 s. 
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fo^'tiiwes  of  the  citizens.  For  this  fum  the  people 
acquire  the  liberty  of  obtaining  abfolution  front 
their  confeflbrs,  for  fuch  crimes  as  arc  referved 
for  the  abfolution  of  the  Pope  and  the  bilbops  ; 
tliey  acquire  the  right  of  eating,  upon  da  vs  of  abfti- 
nence,  I'ome  kinds  of  prohibited  food,  and  a multi- 
tude of  indulgences,  for  fins  already  committed,  or 
for  thofe  that  may  be  committed  in  future.  The 
government  do  not  flriddy  oblige  their  fubjeffs  to 
take  this  bull:  but  the  priefts  would  refufc  the 
comforts  of  religion  t-o  thofe  who  fhouid  negieft 
or  difdain  it;  and  there  is  not,  perhaps,  in  all 
Spanifh  America,  one  man  fufficiently  bold  or 
fufiïcicntly  enlightened  to  brave  this  ecclefiaû.ical 
cenfure. 

I WILL  not,  therefore,  addrefs  myfelf  toafetof 
foolifn  mortals,  whom  we  fhouid  in  vain  advifeto 
fiiake  off  the  double  yoke  under  which  they  arc 
opprefTed;  and  I will  not  fay  to  them,  Whatl  do 
ye  not  conceive  that  Providence,  which  watches 
over  your  prefervation,  in  prefendng  you  with 
food  which  is  proper  for  you,  and  in  perpetuating 
mcelfandy  the  appetency  you  have  for  it,  meant 
undoubtedly  to  allow 'you  the  free  ufe  of  it  ^ if 
die  Heavens  were  irritated  when  you  eat  of  it  in 
a forbidden  feafon,  there  is  no  power  on  earth* 
that  could  difpenfe  with  your  obedience.  Do  yé 
not  fee  that  your  ftupid  credulity  is  impoled 
upon,  and  that  by  an  infamous  kind  of  traffic, 
a being  who  is  not  greater  than  you  are,  a crea- 
ture who  is  nothing  before  the  face  of  your  com- 
mon mafler,  arrogates  to  himfclf  the  right  of 

commanding  you  in  hi?  name,  or  of  freeing  you 
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B 0^0  K from  the  obfervation  of  his  orders  for  a piece  of 
> money  ? This  piece  of  money,  doth  he  take  it 
for  himfelf,  or  doth  he  give  it  to  his  God  ? Is  his 
God  indigent  ? Doth  he  depend  upon  refources, 
or  doth  he  amafs  treafures  ? If  in  the  other  life 
he  be  a rewarder  of  virtue,  and  an  avenger  of 
crimes,  neither  the  gold  which  you  have  given, 
nor  the  abfolution  which  you  lhall  have  pur- 
chafed  with  that  gold,  will  have  any  effedt  upon 
the  fcale.  If  his  venal  juftice  fhould  admit  of 
corruption,  he  would  be  as  vile  and  as  contempt- 
ible as  thofe  who  are  feated  in  your  tribunals. 
If  his  reprefentative  had  the  fame  power  for  him- 
felf, as  he  hath  perfuaded  you  that  he  hath  for  you, 
he  might  be  the  moft  wicked  of  mankind  with 
impunity,  fmce  there  is  not  any  crime  which  he 
would  not  have  it  in  his  power  to  pardon.  Nei- 
ther will  I addrefs  myfelf  to  the  fubaltern  mi- 
nifters  of  this  proud  chief,  becaufe  they  have  a 
common  intereft  with  him  ; and  that  inftead  of 
anfwering  me  they  would  light  up  the  flake 
under  my  feet.  But  I will  addrefs  myfelf  to  the 
Chief  himfelf,  and  to  the  whole  body  over  which 
he  prefides,  and  I will  tell  them  : 

It  is  time  you  fhould  renounce  this  unwor- 
thy monopoly,  which  difgraces  you,  and  which 
difhonours  both  the  God  whom  you  preach,  and 
the  religion  which  you  profefs.  Simplify  your 
doélrine,  and  purge  it  from  abfurdities.  Aban- 
don, with  a good  grace,  all  the  ports  from  which 
vou  will  be  driven.  The  world  is  too  enlightened 
to  be  any  longer  gulled  with  incomprehenfibili- 
ties  that  are  repugnant  to  reafon,  or  to  give 
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credit  to  miraculous  falfehoods,  being  common  ® ^ 

to  all  religions,  cannot  be  admitted  as  proofs  ’ — \r^ 
for  any  one.  Return  to  a praticable  and  focial 
lyftem  of  morality.  Let  the  reformation  of  your 
theology  be  followed  by  that  of  your  manners. 

Since  you  enjoy  the  privileges  of  fociety,  partake 
of  the  burthens  of  it.  Do  not  any  longer  plead 
your  immunities  againft  the  efforts  of  an  equi- 
table miniftry,  who  would  wifli  to  bring  you 
back  to  the  general  condition  of  other  citizens. 

Your  fpirit  of  intoleration,  and  the  odious  means  ■ ' 
by  which  you  have  acquired,  and  ftill  continue  to 
heap  up  riches  upon  riches,  have  done  more  in- 
jury to  your  opinions,  than  all  the  arguments  of 
incredulity.  Had  you  been  the  appeafers  of 
public  and  domeftic  troubles,  the  advocates  of  the 
poor,  the  fupport  of  the  perfecuted,  the  media- 
tors between  the  hufband  and  the  wife,  between 
fathers  and  children  ; had  you  been,  among 
citizens,  the  organs  of  the  law,  the  friends  of 
the  throne,  and  co-operators  with  the  magiftrate; 
however  abfurd  your  tenets  had  been,  mankind 
would  have  been  filent.  No  one  would  have 
ventured  to  attack  a clafs  of  men  fo  ufeful  and  fo 
refpeftable.  But  you  have  fpread  divifions  over 
Europe  for  concerns  of  the  mod;  frivolous  nature. 

All  countries  have  been  reeking  with  blood, 
and  for  reafons  which  at  prefent  we  blufli  to 
think  of.  If  you  would  reftore  to  your  miniflry 
it’s  former  dignity,  be  humble,  be  indulgent, 
be  even  poor  if  it  fhould  be  neceffary  : ' for  fo 
your  founder  was.  His  apoftles,  his  difciples, 
and  their  followers,  who  converted  all  the 
VoL.  IV,  U know’ll 
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know’n  world  were  fo  likewife.  Be  neither 
mountebanks  nor  hypocrites,  nor  firroniacal,  nor 
dealers  in  things  which  you  give  out  as  holy. 
Endeavour  to  become  priefts  again  j that  is  to 
fay,  delegates  from  the  Moft  High,  to  preach 
virtue  to  men,  and  to  fhew  them  the  example  of 
iti  And  thou,  Pontiff  of  Rome,  call  thyfelf  no 
longer  the  fervant  of  the  fervants  of  God,  unlefs 
thou  wilt  be  fo.  Confider  that  the  æra  of  thy 
bulls,  of  thine  indulgences,  of  thy  pardons,  and 
of  thy  difpenfations  is  pad.  It  is  in  vain  that 
thou  would’ft  fell  the  Holy  Ghoft,  if  no  one  can 
be  found  to  purchafe  it.  Thy  fpiritual  revenue 
is  continually  decreafing,  and,  fooner  or  later,  it 
muff  be  reduced  to  nothing.  Whatever  the  fub- 
fidies  may  be,  the  nations  that  pay  them  are 
naturally  inclined  to  get  rid  of  them  ; and  the 
ilightefl;  pretence  is  fufficient.  Since  from  a 
fifherman,  thou  hall  made  thyfelf  a temporal 
prince,  become,  as  all  good  fovereigns  are,  the 
promoter  of  agriculture,  of  the  arts,  of  manu- 
faflures,  of  trade,  and  of  population.  Thou 
v;ilt  then  have  no  occafion  for  a traffic  that  is 
fcandalous.  Thou  wilt  rellore  to  the  labours  of 
man,  the  precious  days  which  thou  had  deprived 
him  of  ; and  thou  wilt  recover  our  veneration, 

which  thou  had  lod. 

» 

The  finances  of  the  Spanifh  continent  of  the 
other  hemifphere  were  for  a long  time  a.  mydery 
to  the  minidry  themfelves.  The  chaos  was  in 
fome  meafure  cleared  up  by  M.  de  la  Enfenada. 
Each  of  the  twelve  years  of  his  fortunate  admi- 
nidration,  the  crown  received  from  thefe  coun- 
tries. 
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Cries,  or  from  the  duties  they  collected  at  the  de- 
parture and  at  the  return  of  the  fleets,  17,719,448 
livres  12  fols  This  refource  of  government 
hath  flnee  been  much  increafed,  both  from  the 
value  of  the  new  taxes,  and  from  the  ftri^lnefs 
that  hath  been  obferved  in  the  collecling  of  the 
old  ones.  At  prefent  the  public  revenue  of 
Mexico  amounts  to  54,000,000  livres  f -,  that  of 
Peru,  to  27,000,000  livres  that  of  Guatimala, 
of  the  New  Kingdom,  of  Chili,  and  of  Paraguay 
to  9,100,000  livres  §.  This  amounts  in  all  to 

90.100.000  livres  ||.  The  local  expenccs  abforb 

56.700.000  livres  ^ ; fo  that  there  remain  for  the 

treafury,  34,500,000  livres  Add  to  this 
fum,  20,584,450u.livres  ; which  they  receive  in 

Europe  itfelf  upon  the  articles  fent  to  the  colo- 
nies, or  which  are  brought  from  thence,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  the  court  of  Madrid  draws 
annually,  55,084,450  livres  from  it’s  pro- 
vinces in  the  New  World.  But  all  thefe  riches 
do  not  enter  into  the  royal  coflers  of  the  mother- 
country.  Part  of  them  is  employed  in  the  Spa- 
nifh  iflands  in  America,  for  the  expence  of 
foveceignty,  and  for  the  building  of  fhips,  or  for 
the  purchafing  of  tobacco. 

Spain  had  fcarce  difeovered  this  other  hemi- 
fphere,  when  Ihe  conceived  the  idea  of  a fyflem 
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® vin  ^ unknow’n  to  the  people  of  antiquity,  but  which 
— V-— ' fmce  been  adopted  by  modern  nations,  that 
of  taking  into  her  hands  all  the  produ6lions  of 
her  colonies,  and  the  whole  care  of  fupplying 
them  with  provifions.  In  this  view  the  govern- 
ment were  not  fatisfied  with  forbidding  thefe  new 
eftablilliments,  under  capital  penalties,  to  hold 
any  foreign  intercourfe;  but  they  carried  their 
ftriftnefs  fo  far,  as  to  render  all  communication 
between  them  impraflicable,  and  to  prohibit 
them  from  fending  any  of  their  fliips  to  the 
country  from  which  they  originally  came.  This 
fpirit  of  jealoufy  foon  betrayed  itfelf  in  the 
mother-country.  The  fliips,  indeed,  were  at  fir  ft 
allowed  to  fet  out  from  different  ports  ; but  they 
were  all  obliged  to  return  to  Seville.  The 
wealth,  which  this  preference  accumulated  in 
this  city,  foon  enabled  it  to  obtain,  that  the 
fliips  fhould  be  difpatched  from  it’s  harbour,  as 
well  as  they  were  compelled  to  return  to  it.  The 
river,  that  wafhes  it’s  walls,  not  being  afterwards 
found  confiderable  enough  to  receive  the  fhips, 
which  had  gradually  increafed  to  a certain  fize, 
it  was  the  peninfula  of  Cadix,  which  became  the 
general  ftaple.  All  foreign  merchants,  fettled  in 
this  port,  which  was  become  famous,  were  for- 
bidden to  take  a direcft  part  in  a trade  of  fo  lu- 
crative a nature.  In  vain  did  they  reprefent, 
that  as  they  confumed  the  provifions  of  the  king- 
dom, as  they  paid  the  taxes,  and  as  they  en- 
couraged agriculture,  induftry,  and  navigation, 
they  ought  to  be  confidered  as  citizens.  Thefe 
reafons  were  never  attended  to  in  a court  where 
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cuftom  was  the  fupreme  law.  Thefe  adive, 
opulent,  and  enlightened  men,  who  for  a long 
time  pad  had  alone  kept  up  the  connections 
between  the  Antient  and  the  New  World,  were 
always  obliged,  with  more  difgufl;  and  inconve- 
nience than  one  would  imagine,  to  cover  their 
mod  trifling  tranfadions  under  a Spanilh  name. 

The  liberty  of  undertaking  voyages  to  the 
great  fettlements  that  were  forming  on  all  Tides 
in  the  other  Hemifphere,  was  even  much  re-, 
drained  with  regard  to  the  natives  themfelves. 
The  government  took  the  refolution  of  regu- 
lating, every  year,  the  number  of  fhips  that  it 
was  thought  proper  to  fend,  and  to  fix  the  time 
of  their  fettingout.  It  entered  into  their  fydem 
of  politics,  to  render  thefe  voyages  very  unfre- 
quent, and  the  permilfion  to  fit  out  a veflel 
became  a very  fignal  favour.  In  order  to  obtain 
it,  the  capital  of  the  empire  was  filled  with  in- 
trigues, and  corruption  was  kept  up  in  all  the 
offices.  ' 

Undeji  the  pretence  of  preventing  frauds,  of 
edablifhing  an  invariable  order,  and  of  pro- 
curing entire  fafety  to  fliips  that  were  richly 
laden,  delays,  vifitations,  fearchings.  Tailors, 
and  formalities  of  every  kind  were  multiplied  to. 
fuch  a degree,  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
that  the  ufelels  expences  doubled  the  value  of 
Tome  goods,  and  enhanced  confiderably  that  of 
others. 

The  oppreffion  of  the  cudoms  completed  the 
ruin  of  every  thing.  The  articles  exported  to  the 
other  Hemifphere,  were  fubjefted  to  fuch  duties., 
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as  had  never  exifted  in  any  age,  or  on  any  part  of 
the  globe.  The  price  pven  that  had  been  given 
for  them  was  taxed.  The  gold,  on  it’s  return, 
paid  ÏQm  per  cent,  and  the  filver  nine. 

But  how  was.it  poHible  that  the. court  of 
Madrid  fhould  be  fo  grofsly  deceived  with  refpect 
to  their  interePisj  or  Hill  more,  how  was  it  pol- 
fible  they  (liould  perfifl  in  their  error  ? Let  us 
endeavour,  if  we  can,  to  find  out  the  caufes  of  fo 
ftrange  an  infatuation. 

The  empire  of  the  Spaniards  over  the  New 
World  was  eftablifhed  in  an  age  of  ignorance  and 
barbarifm.  All  the  principles  of  government 
were  then  forgotten  ; and  we  need  not  certainly 
be  furprized,  that  in  the  intoxication  of  their 
vicfiiories,  a fct  of  proud  conquerors  fhould  not 
have  reftored  knowlege,  which  had  been  ba- 
niihed  from  Europe  for  ten  or  twelve  centuries 
pad. 

At  this  period  of  general  infatuation,  the  court 
of  Madrid  did  not  conjecture  that  the  fettlements 
they  were  forming  in  another  hemifphere  would 
only  be  ufeful,  in  as  much  as  they  fhould  pro- 
duce an  encouragement  of  their  agriculture, 
induflry,  and  navigation.  Far  from  making  the 
colonies  fubordinate  to  the  mother-country,  it 
was,  in  fome  meafure,  the  mother- country  that 
was  fubordinate  to  the  colonies.  -Every  political 
ceconomy  was  either  negledted  or  difdained; 
and  the  grandeur  of  the  monarchy  was  viewed 
only  in  the  gold  and  filver  of  America.  The 
people  were  feized  with  the  fame  ambition  ; and 
abandoned  their  native  country  in  multitudes  to 
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gu  in  fearch  of  thefe  metals.  Thefe  immenfe  and  ® 
continual  emigrations,  left  a void  in  the  popula-  c 
tion  of  the  principal  country,  which  was  not 
filled  up  by  th'e  refort  of  foreigners,  becaufe  they' 
were  inceljantly  driven  from  it  by  pride  and  the 
fpirit  of  intoleration. 

Spain  was  confirmed,  by  fuccelTes  which  were 
maintained  rather  for  a long  time,  in  the  falfe 
road  Ihe  had  at  fird  marked  our  for  herfelf.  An 
al'cendency  which  fhc  owed  to  circumfiances 
alone,  appeared  to  her  to  be  a necefiTary  confe- 
quence  of  her  adm.iniftration  and  her  maxims. 

The  calamities  which  afterwards  invaded  this 
kingdom  on  all  Tides,  might  poffibly  have  en- 
lightened it.  An  almofl:  continued  feries  of 
wars,  fome  more  fatal  than  others,  deprived  it 
of  the  tranquillity  necedary  to  examine  into  the 
defcdls  of  a fyftem,  which  had  been  uninter- 
ruptedly purfued  with  the  greateft  fecurity. 

The  knowlege  fuccefiively  acquired,  or  dif- 
fufed  by  other  nations,  was  very  well  calculated 
to  refute  and  difiipate  the  errors  of  Spain.  Whe- 
ther from  pride  or  jealoufy,  this  nation  obfiinately 
rejedted  the  lights  it  might  have  obtained  from 
it’s  rivals,  or  it’s  neighbours. 

In  default  of  foreign  aids,  the  Spaniards,  born 
with  a fpirit  of  refledlion,  and  v/ith  penetrating 
fagacity,  might  have  dil'covered  many  circum- 
ftances  of  confequence  to  their  profperity.  This 
kind  of  genius,  which  was  fit  for  every  thing, 
unfortunately  turned  itfelf  towards  cuntempla- 
tions  which  could  not  but  increafe  their  i^iif- 
takes. 
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To  fill  up  the  meafure  of  thefe  misfortunes, 
the  court  of  Madrid  had,  from  early  times,  im- 
pofed  a law  upon  themfclves,  to  fupport  the 
meafures  they  had  followed,  in  order  that  they 
might  not  be  fufpecled  of  having  lightly  taken  a 
refolution.  Events,  however  difgraceful  they 
were,  did  not  difguft  them  of  thefe  politics  in 
their  connections  with  America,  and  they  were 
confirmed  in  them,  by  the  combined,  or  feparate 
fuffrages,  of  a multitude  of  corrupt  or  difhoneft 
agents,  who  infured  their  own  private  fortune 
by  the  keeping  up  of  univerfal  confufion. 

The  mifchief,  however,  was  not  felt  from 
the  firft,  although  fome  celebrated  writers  have 
aflerted  this  with  confidence.  According  to  their 
opinion,  Spain,  feeing  herfelf  the  miftrefsof  Ame- 
rica, voluntarily  renounced  her  manufactures  and 
her  agriculture.  Such  an  extravaa'ant  idea  never 
entered  into  the  fyftem  of  any  nation.  At  the 
period  when  the  other  Hemifphere  was  difco- 
vered,  Seville  was  celebrated  for  it’s  filk 
manufacftures  j the  woollens  of  Segovia  were 
efteemed  the  fined:  in  Europe,  and  the  (luffs  of 
Catalonia  found  an  advantageous  mart  in  Italy 
and  in  the  Levant.  Other  openings  for  trade 
gave  frefli  activity  to  this  induftry,  and  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  lands,  which  is  infeparable 
from  it.  Had  it  been  otherwife,  how  is  it  pof- 
fible  that  this  monarchy  could  have  invaded  fo 
many  provinces  ; fuftained  fo  many  tedious  and 
bloody  wars  ; paid  fo  many  foreign  and  national 
troops  j equipped  fuch  numerous  and  formidable 
fleets  i kept  up  divifion  in  the  neighbouring 
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Hates,  and  piirchafed  traitors  among  them  ; fub-  book 
verted  all  nations  by  their  intrigues  -,  and  given  ■ ■ 

the  impulfe  to  all  political  events?  How  could 
they  have  been  the  firft,  and,  perhaps,  the  only 
power  of  the  univerfe  ? 

But  all  thefe  exertions  occafioned  an  immenfe 
confumption  of  men  : feveral  went  over  into  the 
New  World:  this  other  Hemifphere,  more 
wealthy  and  more  populous,  required  more  mer- 
chandize j and  hands  were  wanting  for  all  the 
labours.  Then  Spain  was  furniflhed  with  fub- 
fiftance,  and  her  colonies  were  fupplied  with 
clothing,  by  foreign  nations,  where  fpecie  was 
Hill  fcarce,  and,  confequently,  labour  at  a mo- 
derate price.  In  vain  were  they  excluded  from 
this  traffic  by  ftridt  regulations.  Whether  they 
were  friends  or  foes,  they  carried  it  on  without 
interruption,  and  with  fuccefs,  under  the  name 
of  the  Spaniards,  whofe  honefty  always  de- 
ferved  the  higheft  encomiums.  The  govern- 
ment thought  to  remedy  what  they  imagined  to  • 
be  an  evil,  but  which  was  nothing  more  than  the 
neceflary  confequence  of  the  Hate  of  things,  by 
renewing  the  antient  prohibition  of  exporting  . ‘ 
either  gold  or  filver.  At  Seville,  and  afterwards 
at  Cadix,  fome  bravoes,  called  Meîedores,  car- 
ried the  ingots  upon  the  ramparts,  and  threw 
them  over  to  other  Metedores,  who  v/ere  to  deli- 
ver them  to  the  boats  that  came  up  to  receive 
them.  This  clandeftine  trade  was  never  difturbed 
by  excifemen,  or  by  guards,  who  were  all  paid 
to  fhut  their  eyes.  More  ftridtnefs  would  only  have 
ferved  to  increafe  the  price  of  the  merchandize, 
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from  the  greater  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  value 
of  it.  If,  in  conformity  to  the  rigour  of  the 
ordonnances,  any  delinquent  had  been  feizcd, 
tried,  and  condemned  to  death,  and  his  property 
confifcated,  fuch  an  atrocious  a6t,  far  from  pre- 
venting the  exportation  of  the  metals,  would 
have  increafed  itj  becaufe  the  perfons  who  had 
before  been  fatisfied  with  a moderate  gratuity, 
requiring  a falary  proportioned  to  the  danger 
they  muft  incur,  would  have  increafed  their 
profits  by  their  rifks,  and  would  have  made  a 
great  deal  of  money  go  out,  in  order  that  they 
might  have  the  more  for  themfelves. 

Such  was  the  Rate  of  Spain,  when  (lie  heiTelf 
voluntarily  aggravated  her  calamities  by  the  ex- 
po Ifion  of  the  Moors. 

This  nation  had  reigned  for  a long  time,  al- 
mofl:  over  the  whole  of  the  peninfula.  From 
one  poft  to  another,  they  were  fucceffively  driven 
to  Granada  ; where,  after  a ten  years  conti- 
nuance of  a bloody  v*'ar,  they  were  again  forced, 
in  1492,  to  fubmit  to  the  yoke.  By  the  terms 
of  capitulation,  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  fol- 
low their  own  form  of  worfhip^  but  the  conr- 
queror,  under  various  pretences,  foon  wilhed  to 
deprive  them  of  this  facred  right  ; and  they  took 
up  arms  in  order  to  maintain  it.  Fortune  de- 
clared itfelf  againft  thefe  unfortunate  Muflul- 
men  j and  numbers  of  them  periflied  by  the 
fword.  Others  purchafed  the  right  of  taking 
refuge  in  Africa  ; and  the  reR  were  condemned 
to  appear  ChriRians, 

, This 
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This  apparent  compliance,  with  which  Ferdi- 
nand and  Charles  chofe  to  be  fatisfied,  did  not 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  Philip  II.  This 
perfecuting  prince  required  that  the  Infidels 
fliould  be  really  of  his  religion.  In  the  hope  of 
engaging  them  to  this  more  certainly,  and  in 
lefs  time,  he  ordered,  in  1568,  that  ihefe  people 
fliould  renounce  their  idiom,  their  names,  their 
habits,  their  baths,  their  cuftoms,  and  every 
thing  that  could  diftinguifh  them  from  his  other 
I'ubjefls.  Defpotifm  was  carried  fo  far,  as  to  for- 
bid them  from  changing  their  refidence,  without 
the  confent  of  the  magiftrate  ; from  marrying, 
without  the  leave  of  the  biflhop;  from  bearing 
arms,  under  any  pretence  whatever  3 and  even 
from  having  any  in  their  poflenion.  An  obfti- 
nate  refillance  mull  have  been  the  confequence  of 
fo  blind  an  a£t  of  tyranny.  Unfortunately,  men 
who  had  no  leader,  no  difeipline,  and  no  means 
of  carrying  on  the  war,  could  make  none  but 
unavailing  efforts  againll  numerous  armies, 
accuftomed  to  carnage,  and  commanded  by  ex- 
perienced generals.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  and  country  places,  who  had  entered 
into  the  rebellion,  were  almoft  generally  exter- 
minated. Servitude  became  the  lot  of  all  the 
prifoners  of  both  fexes.  Thofe  even  of  the 
Moors  who  had  remained  quietly  at  home,  were 
conveyed  into  the  interior  provinces  of  the  king- 
dom, where  they  met  with  nothing  but  infults 
and  reproach. 

This  difperfion,  and  this  humiliation,  did  not 

produce  the  effcfl:  that  was  expected.  The 
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cruelties,  which  were  inceffantly  renewed  by  a 
fanguinary  tribunal,  were  not  more  availing. 
It  appeared  to  the  clergy,  that  the  only  way  re- 
maining, was  to  expel  from  the  monarchy  all 
thefe  enemies  who  fo  obftinately  perfifted  in  their 
dodlrines.  This  was  accomplifhed  in  1610, 
notwithftanding  the  oppofition  of  fome  ftatef- 
men,  and  notwithftanding  the  ftill  warmer  folicit- 
ations  of  the  grandees,  who  kept  in  their  palaces, 
or  on  their  domain,  many  Haves  of  the  nation 
that  was  perfecuted  by  fuperftition. 

We  find  from  all.  accounts,  that  this  profcrip- 
tion  deprived  Spain  of  a million  of  inhabitants. 
Some  authentic  pieces,  collected  by  Bleda,  a 
prudent  and  contemporary  v/riter,  fhew  that  this 
number  muft  be  reduced  to  four  hundred  and 
twenty- nine  thoufand  three  hundred  and  four- 
teen. This  was  not  the  whole  of  the  Moors  that 
had  efcaped  the  fury  of  the  wars,  and  the  fana- 
ticifm  of  the  conquerors,  or  that  remained  from 
the  emigrations,  fometimes  tolerated  and  fome- 
times  clandeftine.  The  government  retained  the 
women  that  were  married  to  former  Chriftians, 
whofe  faith  was  not  fufpicious  to  the  biftiops,  and 
all  the  children  under  feven  years  of  age. 

In  the  mean  while  the  ftate  loft  the  twen- 
tieth part  of  their  population,  and  the  moft  la- 
borious part,  as  the  profcribed  and  perfecuted 
fécts  will  always  be.  Whatever  were  the  occu- 
pations of  thefe  people;  whether  their  ftrength 
was  employed  in  the  fields,  in  the  manufactures, 
or  in  the  meaneft  offices  of  fociety,  it  is  certain 
that  a great  deficiency  was  made  in  the  labours. 
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as  well  as  in  the  tributes  collefted.  The  burthen 
which  had  been  borne  by  the  Infidels  fell  chiefly 
upon  the  weavers.  This  additional  weight  drove 
many  of  them  into  Flanders  and  into  Italy  ; 
while  the  reft,  without  quitting  the  country, 
renounced  their  profeflion.  The  filks  of  Valencia, 
and  the  fine  wool  of  Andalufia  and  Caftile,  were 
no  longer  manufaftured  by  the  Spaniards. 

The  treafury  having  no  more  manufafliurers  to 
opprefs,  now  opprefTed  the  farmers.  The  taxes 
levied  upon  agriculture,  were  as  ill-judged  as 
they  were  various  and  excelTive.  Befide  general 
duties,  there  were  what  the  financiers  call  extraor- 
dinary duties,  which  is  a mode  of  levying  money 
upon  a particular  clafs  of  citizens  ; a kind  of  tax 
unprofitable  to  the  ftate,  and  ruinous  to  thofe  who 
are  taxed,  and  which  tends  only  to  enrich  the 
perfon  who  hath  contrived  it.  Thefe  refources 
proved  inadequate  to  the  urgent  neceflities  of  go- 
vernment, and  the  financiers  were  called  upon  to 
advance  confiderable  fums.  At  this  period,  they 
became  mafters  of  the  ftate,  and  were  empowered 
to  farm  out  the  feveral  parts  of  their  leafe.  This 
introduced  a multitude  of  agents,  and  with  them 
numberlefs  reftraints  and  opprelTions.  The  laws 
which  thefe  rapacious  men  were  allowed  to  enaft, 
were  only  fo  many  fnares  to  feduce  the  honeft 
and  credulous.  In  procefs  of  time,  they  ufurped 
the  fovereign  authority,  and  found  means  to 
elude  the  royal  tribunals,  to  chufe  judges  for 
themfelves,  and  to  pay  them. 

The  owners  of  the  lands  that  were  opprefTed 
by  this  tyranny,  either  threw  up  their  eftates,  or 
q negleded 
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neglected  the  improvement  of  them.  That  fer- 
tile peninfula,  which,  though  fubjedl  to  frequent 
droughts,  ftill  afforded  fubfiftence  to  thirteen  or 
fourteen  millions  of  inhabitants  before  the  dif- 
covery  of  America,  and  had  formerly  been  the 
granary  of  Rome  and  of  all  Italy,  was  foon  over- 
fpread  with  thorns  and  briars.  The  pernicious 
cuftom  of  fixing  the  price  of  corn  was  then 
adopted;  and  public  granaries  were  eflabliflied 
in  every  province,  which  were  confequently  ma- 
naged without  either  fldll,  care,  or  honefty. 
Befides,  what  advantage  could  be  expeéled  to 
arife  from  fuch  precarious  refources  ? How  could 
it  poffibly  enter  into  any  one’s  thoughts,  to  lay 
reftraints  upon  the  price  of  corn,  in  order  to  in- 
creafe  the  quantity  of  it  ; to  raife  the  price  of 
provifions,  in  order  to  make  them  cheaper;  or  to 
facilitate  monopoly,  in  order  to  prevent  it  ? 

When  once  a nation  hath  begun  to  decline,  it 
feldom  recovers  itfelf.  The  lofs  of  population, 
of  the  manufaélures,  of  trade,  and  of  agricul- 
ture, was  attended  with  the  greateft  evils.  While 
Europe  was  daily  improving  in  knowlege,  and 
all  nations  were  animated  with  a fpirit  of  induftry, 
Spain  was  falling  into  a date  of  inadlion  and  bar- 
barifm.  The  duties  of  the  former  cuftoms,  which 
were  ftill  fuffered  to  remain  upon  goods  paffing 
from  one  province  to  another,  were  carried  to 
fuch  an  excefs,  as  to  prevent  all  communication 
between  them.  Even  the  conveyance  of  money 
from  one  province  to  another,  was  prohibited. 
In  a fnorc  time,  not  the  lead  fign  of  a road  was  to 
be  feen.  Travellers  were  dopped  at  the  eroding 
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of  rivers,  where  there  was  neither  bridge  nor 
boats.  There  was  not  a Tingle  canal,  or  one  na- 
vigable river.  People,  the  moll  i'jperllitious  in 
the  world,  with  regard  to  the  obfervance  of  fad 
days,  TufFered  their  fifheries  to  decline,  and  bought 
fifli  every  year  to  the  amount  of  twelve  millions 
Except  a few  ill-built  veffels  defrined  for  their 
colonies,  they  had  not  a fmgle  fnip  belonging  to 
government  in  their  harbours.  Their  coads  lay 
expofed  to  the  depredations  of  the  Barbary  cor- 
fairs.  To  avoid  thefe,  they  were  obliged  to 
freight  upon  foreign  bottoms,  even  the  avifos 
they  fent  to  the  Canary  iflands  and  to  America, 
Philip  IV.  pofTeffed  of  all  the  rich  naines  of 
America,  at  once  found  all  his  gold  changed  into 
copper,  and  was  reduced  * to  the  neceffity  of 
making  his  copper  coin  bear  almod  the  fame 
value  as  that  of  filver. 

These  were  not  the  greated  grievances  of  the 
monarchy.  Spain,  from  an  abfurd  and  fuperdi- 
tious  veneration  for  the  age  of  her  conqueds, 
fcornfully  rejedted  whatever  was  not  pradtifed  in 
thofe  glorious  days.  The  Spaniards  faw  all  other 
nations  growing  more  enlightened,  more  exalted, 
and  more  powerful,  but  thought  it  beneath  them  to 
copy  after  any  one  of  them.  An  abfolute  contempt 
for  the  improvements  and  cudoms  of  their  neigh- 
bours, formed  the  didinguifhing  character  of  this 
people. 

The  inquifition,  that  tremendous  tribunal, 
which  was  at  fird  edabliflied  in  order  to  dop  the 
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progrefs  of  Judaifm  and  of  the  Coran,  had  en- 
tirely altered  the  charader  of  the  Spaniards.  It 
had  accuftomed  them  to  referve,  to  miftruft,  and 
to  jealoiify.  And,  indeed,  how  fhould  it  have 
been  otherwife  ? When  a fon  could  accufe  his 
father,  a mother  her  child  and  her  hufband,  a 
man  his  friend,  or  his  fellow-citizen  ; when  mu- 
tual accufations  were  the  bent  of  all  the  palTions  ; 
when  a man  might  be  feized  upon  in  the  midfl: 
of  his  children,  and  throw’n  into  a dark  dungeon, 
by  the  fatellites,  either  in  the  day,  or  in  the 
night-time j when  the  crime  laid  to  a man’s 
charge  was  concealed  from  him  ; when  a man 
was  compelled  to  defend  himfelf,  and  being  in 
prifon  for  a fault  which  he  had  not  committed, 
was  afterwards  detained  and  tried  for  a fecret 
fault  which  he  had  avowed  j when  the  trial  was 
carried  on,  and  finiflied,  without  confronting 
the  witnefles  ; when  fentence  was  pronounced 
without  allowing  the  accufed  perfon  to  fay  any 
thing  in  his  defence  : then  men  accuftomed 
'themfelves  to  blood,  and  to  the  moft  atrocious 
fcenes  : then  their  minds  were  filled  with  that 
fpirit  of  fanaticifm,  which  difplayed  itfelf  fo 
cruelly  in  both  Hemifpheres.  Religious  difputes 
occafioned,  indeed,  no  difturbances  or  ravages 
in  Spain  j but  the  nation  remained  in  a ftate  of 
the  moft  profound  ignorance.  Such  difputes, 
though  always  abfurd  in  themfelves,  ferve  how- 
ever to  exercife  the  mind.  They  induce  men  to 
read  and  refledt,  to  confult  antiquity,  ftudy 
hiftory,  and  the  ancient  languages  j hence  arifes 
criticifm,  which  is  produdive  of  true  tafte.  The 
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fubjeft  that  firll  excit;ed.the  .exertion  of  the  mindj 
foon  becomes  of  no  confequence  j books  written 
on  con trpv.erfia-l  .points,  are  neglected,  but  the 
knowlege.  they  have  diffufed  remains.-  Reli-^^ious 
matters  are  like  thofe  aftive  and  volatile  particles 
that  exift  in  all  bodies  fit  for  fermentation. 
, They  fifft  occafion  a cloud  in  the  liquor  that  was 
before  clear^  but  foon  put  the  whole  mais  in  mo- 
tion. I]], this  ferm.ent, , they  fly  ofFor  fink  to  the 
bottom;  and  when  the  .whole  is  depurated,  no- 
thing remains  but  a foft,  pleafantj/anci  nutritive 
fluid*  But  in  the  general  ferment  of  .theological 
■ difputcs,  all  the  refufe^  ftill  continued  in  Spain. 
Superftition  had  fo  blinded  the  nation,  tlrat  they 
even  gloried  in, their  infatuation.  ■ ^ 

iNSTEA.p.pf  that  energy  which  could  alone  ani- 
mate the  feveral  parts  6f  thofe  wide  dominions 
that  lay  too  much  fcattered,  the  Spaniards  were 
fo  (low  in  their  motions,  that  aU  bufinefs  was  im- 
peded. Such  a variety  of  forms,  precautions,  and 
deliberations  were  multiplied  to  prevent  impo- 
fition,  that  they  only  put  a flop  to  every  com- 
mercial tranfaflion. 

* ' « ^ • .»  i J 

The  wars  in  which  the  Spaniards  were  engaged, 
were  as  il  I- conduced  as  their  fyftem  of  politics. 
A population,  which  was  hardly  fufficient  for  the 
many  garrifons  they  kept  in  Italy,  in  the  Low 
Countries,  in  Africa,  and  in  the  Indies,  rendered 
them  incapable  of  raifing  an  army  at  home.  At 
the  firll  breaking  out  of  a war,  they  were  obliged 
to  have  recourfc  to  foreign  troops.  The  few  Spa- 
niards who  v/ere  fent  to  fight  along  with  thefe 
mercenaries,  were  fo  far  from  being  able  to  ma- 
VoL.  IV.  X nage 
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nage  them,  that  their  own  allegiance  wai 
frequently  fhaken  by  this  intercourfe.  They 
have  often  revolted  together  with  the  foreign 
troops,  and  ravaged  the  provinces  that  were 
committed  to  their  pr'otecftion, 

A RÉGULAR  pay  would  infallibly  have  pre- 
vented, or  foon  put  a flop  to  this  fjpirit  of  fedi- 
tion.  But  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  troops, 
and  to  keep  them  in  that  fîate  of  dependence  and: 
fubordination  fb  necelTary  to  good'  drfcipline, 
government  fiioul'd  have  fupprefTed  that  multi- 
tude of  ufelefs  officers,  who  by  their  falaries  and 
their  oppreffions  abforbed  the  greatell  part  of  the 
public  revenue , the  mofl;  antient  rights  of  the 
crown  fhould.  not  have  been  alienated  for  a trifling: 
confideration,  or  fuffered  to  be  invaded  j nor 
fliOLiId  the  royal  treafures  have  been  fquandered 
away,  to  entertain  fpies,  and  to  procure  traitors  in 
every  country.  But  care  fliould  have  been  par- 
ticularly taken,  that  the  grandeur  of  the  prince 
fhould  not  have  been  made  to  confifl:  in  granting 
penfions  and  favours  to  all  who  had  no  other 
claim,  but  that  which  they  derived  fixim  their 
boldnefs  in  afkrng  for  them. 

This  noble  and  iniquitous  way  of  receiving 
alms  was  become  general.  The  Spaniard,  natu- 
rally generous,  having  acquired  a fpirrt  of  pride, 
difdained  the  common  occupations  of  life,  and 
afpired  after  nothing  but  governments,  bilhoprics, 
and  the  chief  employments  in  the  flate. 

Those  who  could  not  attain  to  thefe  prefer- 
ments, glorying  in  their  proud  infolence,  ftill  af- 
fumed  the  ftyle  of  the  court,  and  maintained  as 

much 
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much  gravity  in  their  idlenefs,  as  a minifter  who 
was  abforbed  in  flace  affairs. 

Even  the  lower  clafs  of  the  people  would  have 
thought  they  defiled  their  vifforious  hands  by 
proftituting  them  to  ufeful  labours.  They  em- 
ployed themfelVes  carelefslyj  even  in  thofe  which 
were  the  moft  creditable,  and  trufted  all  the  reft 
to  foreigners,  who  carried  fortunes  away  with 
them,  which  ferved  to  fertilize,  or  to  enrich  their 
own  country. 

Men  born  to  no  property,  meanly  preferring 
idle  flavery  to  laborious  liberty,  eagerly  folicited 
to  be  admitted  into  the  number  of  domeftics  that 
the  great  kept  in  their  retinue,  with  that  pomp 
which  magnificently  difplays  the  pride  of  the  moft 
ufelefs,  and  the  degradation  of  the  moft  neceflary 
clafs  of  men. 

Those  who  had  too  much  vanity  remaining  to 
live  without  fome  diftinftion,  crowded  into  the 
convents,  where  fuperftitious  men  had  long  fince 
provided  a convenient  retreat  for  their  indolence, 
and  had  carried  their  abfurdity  fo  far,  as  to  lavifli 
marks  of  difiinclion  upon  them. 

Even  the  Spaniards  who  had  competent  for- 
tunes, languiffied  in  a ftate  of  celibacy,  choofing 
rather  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  pofterity,  than 
to  attend  to  the  eftablifhment  of  it.  If  fome, 
induced  by  love  and  virtuous  motives,  chofe,  in 
imitation  of  the  great,  to  enter  into  marriage, 
they  fent  their  fons,  in  their  earlier  years,  to  be 
educated  in  the  fuperftitious  manner  of  the  col- 
leges : and  from  the  age  of  fifteen  refigned  them 
to  the  courtezans.  The  abilities  and  ftrength  of 
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* o o K thefe  young  men  being  thus  vitiated,  they  were 


equally 'enervated  by  thefe  infamous  connexions, 
which  they  did  not  even  break  off  wlien  they 
entered  into  the  facred  ties  of  matrimony. 

Out  of  this  degenerate  race  were  chofen  the 
men  who  were  to  hold  the  reins  of  government. 
Their  adminiltration  was  anfwerable  to  their 
education,  being  a conftant  feene  of  idlenefs  and 
corruption.  They  feldom  difeovered  any  fenfe 
of  virtue  or  principles  of  equity,  or  the  leaft 
defire  of  promoting  the  happinefs  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.  They  thought  only  of  plundering  the 
provinces  intrufted  to  their  care,  in  order  to 
diffipate  in  idlenefs  and  profufion  at  Madrid  the 
fruits  of  their  extortion.  This  conduX  was  al- 
ways purfued  with  impunity,  though  it  often 
occafioned  feditions,  infurreXions,  confpiracies, 
and  fometimes  revolutions. 

Beside  thefe  misfortunes,  the  liâtes  that  were 
united  to  Callile  by  marriage  or  conquell,  con- 
tributed to  complete  the  ruin  of  the  Spanilh 
monarchy.  The  Low  Countries  did  not  afford  a 
fufficiency  to  pay  the  garrifons  that  were  kept  to 
defend  them.  Franche  Comté  fupplied  nothing? 
Sardinia,  Sicily  and  the  Milanefe  were  even  bur- 
denfome  to  government.  The  tributes  of  Naples 
and  Portugal  were  mortgaged  to  foreigners. 
Arragon,  Valencia,  Catalonia,  Roufillon,  the 
Balearic  iflands  and  Navarre,  pretended  they  owed 
nothing  to  the  monarchy  but  a free  gift,  which 
was  always  fettled  by  their  deputies,  but  feldom 
to  the  fatisfaXion  of  a rapacious  court,  exhaulled 
by  abfurd  liberalities. 


While 
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While  the  mother-country  was  declining,  the  ® ^ 

colonies  could  not  pofTibly  flourifli.  If  the  Spa-  ' v-— ' 

niards  had  underftood  their  true  intereft,  they  whicrthe 
would,  perhaps,  on  the  firll:  difcovery  of  Ame-  co°urt 
rica,  have  been  content  with  eftablifhing  an  equi-.’°f  s^p»>n 
table  intercourfe  with  the  Indians,  which  would  cumulated 
have  fettled  a mutual  dependence,  and  recipro-  Tonies! 
cal  profits  between  the  two  nations.  The  manu- 
fadtures  of  the  Old  World  would  have  been 
bartered  for  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  the  new; 
and  wrought  iron  would  have  been  exchanged  for 
it’s  weight  of  unwroughc' filver.  A lading  union, 
the  neceflary  confequence  of  a peaceable  traffic, 
would  have  been  edabliffied  without  bloodfhed 
or  devadation.  Spain  would  equally  have  been 
midrefs  of  Mexico  and  Peru  ; becaufe  any  na- 
tion that  cultivates  the  arts,  and  does  not  com- 
municate the  method  by  which  it  carries  them 
on,  will  always  have  an  evident  fuperiority  over 
thofe  to  whom  it  fells  it’s  manufadtures. 

This  method  of  reafoning  was  not  adopted  by 
the  Spaniards.  The  eafe  with  which  they  had 
fubdued  the  Indians,  the  afcendant  which  Spain 
had  affumed  over  all  Europe,  the  natural  pride 
of  conquerors,  their  ignorance  of  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  commerce  ; all  thefe,  and  various  other 
caufes,  prevented  them  from  edablidiing,  in  the 
New  World,  a fydem  of  government  founded 
upon  good  principles. 

The  depopulation  of  America  was  the  melan- 
choly efïedt  of  this  irregularity.  The  fird  deps 
of  the  conquerors  were  marked  with  dreams  of 
blood.  Adonidied  as  much  at  their  own  vidto- 
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ries,  as  the  favages  were  at  their  defeat,  and  in* 
toxicated  with  their  fuccefs,  they  refolved  tQ 
extirpate  the  people  they  had  plundered.  Innu- 
merable nations  difappeared  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  at  the  arrival  of  thefe  barbarians  j and 
thefe  horrid  fcenes  of  cruelty  have  been  afcribed 
to  a third  of  gold,  and  to  a fpirit  of  fanaticifm. 

But  the  ferocious  difpofition  natural  to  man, 
unreftrained  by  the  fear  of  punifhment,  or  by  any 
fenfe  of  fhame,  and  unawed  by  the  prefence  of 
civilized  men,  might  fo  far  conceal  from  the  Spa- 
niards the  image  of  an  organifation  fimilar  to  their 
own  (a  fimilarity  which  is  the  foundation  of  all 
moral  duties),  as  to  induce  them  to  treat  their 
new-difcovered  brethren  as  they  did  the  wild 
beads  of  the  other  hemifphere,  and  to  do  it  with 
as  little  rdmorfe  ; befides,  that  the  cruelty  arifing 
from  military  exploits  increafes  in  proportion  to 
the  dangers  the  foldier  hath  gone  through,  to  thofe 
he  now  endures,  or  to  thofe  he  expects  ; Is  he 
not  of  a more  fanguinary  difpofition  in  remote 
countries  than  at  hqme  ; and  do  not  the  fenti* 
ments  of  humanity  grow  weaker,  the  more  didant 
we  are  from  our  native  country  ? It  may  likewife 
be  conjectured  that  the  Spaniards,  who,  on  their 
fird  lapding,  were  taken  for  Gods,  might  be 
afraid  of  being  detected  and  maÜacred  j that  they 
midruded  the  marks  of  kjndnefs  that  were  fhew’n 
them  i that  when  once  they  had  begun  to  died 
blood,  they  thought  their  own  fafety  required 
that  they  diould  not  difcontinuej  that  their  army, 
confiding  only  of  a fmall  number  of  rnen,  being 
furrounded  by  an  innumerable  multitude  of  na- 
tives. 
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tîves,  whofe  language  they  did  not  underftand, 
and  whofe  cuftoms  and  niaciners  they  were  ftran- 
gers  to^  was  fcized  with  a panic,  either  well  or 
ill-grounded. 

The  Spaniards,  tho  defcendants  or  Haves  of 
the  Vifig-oths,  like  tbem,  divided  among  them- 
lêlves  the  defert  lands,  and  the  men  who  had 
efcaped  their  fword,  Moft  of  thefe  wretched 
vidlims  did  not  long  furvive,  doomed  to  a Hate 
of  flavery  worfe  than  death.  The  laws  that  were 
(ûccafionally  eftablillied  in  order  to  alleviate  the 
hardfhips  of  their  fervitude,  afforded  them  but 
fmall  relief.  The  favage,  proud,  and  rapacious 
Spaniards,  paid  as  little  regard'  to  the  commands 
of  a monarch  who  was  too  far  remote  from 
them,  as  to  the  tears  of  the  poor  miferable  In- 
dians. 

The  mines  proved  ffi  11  a greater 'caufe  of  de- 
ffrujftion.  Ever  fince  the  difeovery  of  America, 
the  Spaniards  had  attended  only  to  this  fpecies  of 
wealth.  In  vain  did  fome  men  of  more  enlight- 
ened underffanding  exclaim  againft  this  infatua- 
tion. Let  the  gold  remain  \vhere  it  is,  faid  they, 
provided  the  furface  of  the  earth  that  covers  it 
can  but  produce  an  ear  of  corn  that  will  make 
bread,  or  a blade  of  grafs  to  feed  your  flieep. 
The  only  metal  you  really  want  is  iron.  Work 
it  into  laws,  hammers,  and  plough-lhares,  but 
not  into  weapons  of  deftrueffion.  The  quantity 
of  gold  requifite  for  the  purpofes  of  exchange  is 
fo  inconfiderable,  that  it  is  unneceffary  to  accu- 
mulate any  great  ftock  of  it.  It  is  very  immate- 
rial whether  a hundred  ells  of  cloth  or  one 
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pound  or  twenty  pounds  of  gold,  be  given  in  ex^ 
change.  The  Spaniards  have  a6led  like  the  dog 
in  the  fableî  that  dropped  the  meat  out  of  his 
mouth  to  bite  at  the  image  of  it  in  the  water,  and 
was  drowned  in  attempting  to  get  it. 

Unfortunately  theJndians  were  the  viélims 
of  this  fatal  error.  Thofe  unhappy  men  were 
feiit  to  work  at  a very  great  depth  under  ground, 
where  they  were  deprived  of  day-light,  of  a free 
and  wholefome  air,  and  of  the  comfort  of  ming- 
ling their  tears  with  thofe  of  their  friends  and 
relations;  and  were  doomed  to  dig  their  own 
graves  in  thofe  dark  mandons,  which  now  con- 
tain more  afhes  of  the  dead  than  gold  duft.  All 
the  nations  of  the  univerfc  being  incenfed  at  thefe 
barbarities,  the  Spanifh  writers  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that  the  working  of  the  mines  was  not 
attended  with  any  danger  : but  the  evidence  of 
the  fenfes  tcftified  the  contrary.  It  was  well 
know’n  that  man  could  not  dwell  in  the  obfcure 
caverns  of  the  earth,  without  fuffering  fome 
inconvenience  with  refpedl  to  his  eye-fight;  that 
he  could  not  breathe  mercurial,  fulphureous, 
arfenical,  and  peftilential  vapours,  without  injury 
to  his  lungs;  that  unwholefome  air  could  not  be 
abforbed  by  the  pores  of  the  fkin,  or  fwallowed 
by  the  mouth,  without  prejudice  to  the  ftomach, 
and  to  the  humours  of,  the  body.  But  men 
coming  out  of  the  mines,  prefented  the  image  of 
death  under  all  it’s  forms;  a tormenting  cough, 
a hideous  atrophy,  a melancholy  marafmus,  with 
convulfions,  contractions,  and  diftortions  of  the 
limbs.  The  miners  were  obferved  to  have 
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wrinkles,  debility,  tremblings,  and  a declining, 
life,  at  the  age  of  the  moft  vigorous  health  j and 
conlequently,  far  from  giving  any  credit  to  the 
accounts  of  the  Spaniards,  their  deceit  excited 
indignation,  when  their  ignorance  was  not  an 
object  of  ridicule. 

Numbers  of  the  Americans,  in  order  to  efcape 
thefe  means  of  deftrudtion,  and  to  withdraw 
themfelves  from  other  a£ts  of  European  tyranny, 
took  refuge  in  the  forefts,  and  among  inaccef- 
fible  mountains.  In  thefe  rough  and  wild  cli- 
mates, they  contradled  a ferocious  difpofition, 
which  frequently  diltrclTed  their  mercilefs  op- 
preflbrs,  and  was  the  caufe  of  much  blood- 
flied. 

In  fome  diftridts,  defpair  'was  carried  fo  far, 
that  the  men,  in  order  not  to  leave  behind  therri 
any  heirs  of  their  misfortunes,  refolved  unani- 
moufly  to  have  no  connexion  with  the  wornen. 
This  abftinence  from  the  moft  natural  defire  im- 
planted in  human  nature,  which  is  the  only 
inftance  of  the  kind  ever  recorded  in  hiftory, 
feems  to  have  been  referved  to  the  æra  of  the 
difcovery  of  the  New  World,  as  a perpetual 
monument  of  Spanifti  tyranny.  What  more 
could  the  Americans  oppofe  to  this  thirft  of  de- 
ftrudlion,  than  the  horrid  vow  of  ceafing  to  per- 
petuate their  pofterity?  Thus  the  earth  wasftained 
with  the  blood  of  the  fathers,  and  deprived  of  the 
fucceeding  generation. 

From  this  period  the  country  feemed  to  lie 
under  a curfe  with  refpedt  to  thefe  barbarous  con- 
querors. The  empire  they  had  founded  began  to 
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tend  to  general  deftrudion.  Profligacy  and  cor- 
ruption made  a rapid  progrefs  among  them.  The 
moft  important  fortrefles  were  fufFered  to  decay. 
The  country  was  left  without  arms  or  magazines. 
The  foldiers  who  were  neither  exercifed,  fed,  nor 
clothed,  became  beggars  or  thieves.  The  firft; 
principles  of  war  and  navigation  were  forgotten  j 
as  well  as  the  very  names  of  the  inftruments  made 
ufe  of  in  thofe  two  necefiary  arts. 

Trade  confifted  only  in  the  art  of  cheating. 
The  gold  and  filver,  which  were  to  be  brought 
into  the  king’s  coffers,  were  fraudulently  dimi- 
nifhed,  and  reduced  to  a fourth  part  of  the  fum 
they  ought  to  have  produced.  All  orders  of  men, 
corrupted  by  avarice,  united  their  efforts  to  pre- 
vent a true  ftate  of  things  from  being  laid  before 
the  throne,  or  to  fereen  thofe  perfons  who  had 
rendered  themfelves  obnoxious  to  the  law.  The 
magiftrates  of  every  rank  and  degree  always 
vinanimoufly  exerted  themfelves  to  fupport  each 
other  in  their  injuftice. 

The  feene  of  confufion  occafioned  by  thefe  ex- 
tortions, introduced  the  fatal  expedient  of  all  ill- 
governed  ftates,  that  of  numberlefs  taxes  : it 
feemed  as  if  government  had  two  objedts  in  view, 
to  put  a flop  to  every  kind  of  induftry,  and  to 
increafe  oppreffion. 

Ignorance  kept  pace  with  injuflice.  Europe 
was  not  then  much  enlightened.  Even  the  know- 
lege  that  began  to  diffufe  itfelf  in  this  quarter  of 
the  globe,  was  reje6led  by  Spain.  In  the  mean 
while,  a thicker  cloud  was  fpread  over  America. 

The 
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The  moft  fimple  notions,  upon  objedls  of  the  ® ^ 

greateft  importance,  were  entirely  obliterated  ^ — i 

there. 

As  ignorance  is  always  favourable  to  fuperfti- 
tion  ; the  minifters  of  religion,  rather  more  en- 
lightened than  the  colonifts,  affiimed  a fuperiority 
over  them  in  the  management  of  all  public 
affairs.  Being  more  fecure  of  impunity,  they 
were  always  the  moft  forward  to' break  through 
the  laws  of  juftice,  and  through  all  rules  of  mo- 
rality and  decency.  The  lead  corrupt  among 
them  became  traders,  and  the  reft  availed  them- 
felves  of  their  ecclefiaftical  power  to  extort  from 
the  Indians  all  they  were  pofTeffed  of. 

The  hatred  which  arofe  between  the  Spaniards 
born  in  America,  and  thofe  who  came  from  Eu- 
rope, completed  their  ruin.  The  court  had  im- 
prudently laid  the  foundation  of  thefe  unhappy 
divifions.  The  Creoles  had  been  falfely  repre- 
fented  as  little  better  than  barbarians,  and  nearly 
of  the  fame  charafler  as  Indians.  They  thought 
they  could  not  depend  upon  their  (kill,  courage, 
or  fidelity,  and  therefore  determined  to  exclude 
them  from  all  places  of  truft  and  profit.  This 
injurious  refolution  irritated  the  Creoles.  The 
Spaniards,  who  were  invefted  with  authority  over 
them,  were  fo  far  from  endeavouring  to  reconcile 
them,  that  they  ftudied,  on  the  contrary,  to  ex- 
afperate  them  by  humiliating  partialities.  'J'his 
produced  an  inveterate  hatred  between  thefe  two 
orders  of  men,  one  of  which  was  loaded  with 
favours,  and  the  other  ftigmatized  with  difgrace. 

This  animofity  hath  often  broken  out  in  fuch  a 

manner 
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manner  as  to  endanger  the  dominion  of  the  mo- 
ther-country in  the  New  World.  This  difeord 
was  fomented  by  the  clergy  on  both  fides,  who 
had  alfo  been  infefted  with  the  contagion  of  ihefe 
diforders. 

It  is  a pleafing  tafle  to  us  to  be  able  to  think, 
and  to  write,  that  the  condition  of  Spain  is  every 
day  improving.  No  longer  do  the  nobility  afFeft 
.thofe  airs  of  independence  which  fometimes  em- 
barrafs  the  government.  -Men  of  no  rank,  but 
of  ability,  have  rifen  to  the  direction  of  public 
affairs,  which,  for  too  long  a time,  was  confined 
to  perfons  of  high  birth.  The  countries  which 
are  more  populous  and  better  cultivated,  yield 
fewer  briars  and  more  harvefts.  From  the 
manufactures  of  Grenada,  of  Malaga,  of  Seville, 
of  Priego,  of  Toledo,  of  Talavera,  and  efpe- 
cially  ofValentia,  filks  are  produced  which  are 
in  fome  repute,  and  which  deferve  it.  The 
manufacturers  of  Saint  lldefonfo  furnifli  very 
beautiful  mirrors  j thofe  of  Guadalaxara  and  of 
Efcaray  fupply  clothes  and  fcarlets  j and  thofe  of 
Madrid,  hats,  ribbands,  tapeftry,  and  porcelain. 
All  Catalonia  is  filled  with  manufactures  of  arms 
and  toys,  of  filk  (lockings  and  handkerchiefs,  of 
printed  cottons,  of  common  woollen  goods,  and 
of  gold  and  filver  and  other  lace.  Communi- 
cations are  beginning  to  be  opened  between  the 
capital  and  the  provinces,  and  thefe  magnificent 
roads  are  planted  with  ufeful  or  agreeable  trees. 
Canals  for  watering  or  navigation  are  digged,  the 
plan  of  which,  fuggefted  by  foreigners,  had  fo 
long  difgufted  the  pride  of  the  miniflry  and  that 
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of  the  people.  Excellent  manufactures  of  paper  j 
printing  executed  with  much  taftej  and  focieties 
confecrated  to  arts  of  elegance  and  utility,  and  to 
the  fciences,  will  fooner  or  later  difpef  prejudice 
and  ignorance,  thefe  wife  eftabiifhments  will  be 
feepnded  by  the  young  men  whom  the  miniftry 
fend  for  inftruCtion  into  thofe  countries,  the  glory 
and  profperity  of  which  hath  been  extended  by 
their  knowlege.  The  erroneous  fyftem  of  tri- 
butes, fo  difficult  to  correct^  hath  already  under- 
gone very  material  reformations.  The  hatibrial 
revenue,  formerly  fo  limited,  hath  arifen,  as^it  is 
faid,  to  140,400,900  livres*.  If  the  terrier, 
which  the  court  of  Madrid  is  occupied  in  making 
fmee  the  year  1749,  be  fettled  on  good  principles, 
and  if  it  be  carried  into  execution,  the  treafury 
will  again  find  it’s  refources  incre.afe,  and  theper- 
fons  who  contribute  will  be  relieved.  - 

At  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  the 
public  treafury  was  fo  much  burthened,  that  it 
was  deliberated  whether  it  would  not  be  proper 
to  annul  fo  many  fatal  engagements.  Thefe 
amounted  to  a thouland  million  of  livres  f,  or 
perhaps  more,  under  the  uneafy  and  turbulent 
reign  of  his  fon  Philip.  The  intereft  of  the  fums 
advanced  to  government,  abforbed,  in  1688,  all 
the  produce  of  the  taxes  ; and  it  then  became  ne- 
cefTary  to  have  recourfe  to  an  entire  bankruptcy. 
The  events  fubfequent  to  this  great  crifis  were 
all  of  them  fo  unfortunate,  that  the  finances  fell 
fuddenly  into  the  fame  ftate  of  confufion  from 
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which  a defperate  but  necefiary  refolution  had 
extricated  them.  In  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
a more  enlightened  adminiftration  eftablifhed  a 
fyftem  of  order  in  the  recoveries,  and  a regula- 
rity in  the  expences,  which  would  have  liberated 
the  ftate,  had  it  not  been  for  the  revolutions 
which  fucceeded  each  other,  with  a degree  of  ra- 
pidity which  it  is  difBciilt  to  tracé.  Neverthelefs, 
in  1759^  the  debts  of  the  crown  amounted  to  no 
more  than  160,000,000  of  livres*,  which  Ferdi- 
nand left  in  his  coffers.  His  fucceffor  employed 
Falf  of  this  furri  in  liquidating  fome  debts;  the  reft 
of  it  was  confumed  in  the  war  of  Portugal,  in  the 
augmentation  of  the  nàvy,  and  in  a multitude  of 
expences  that  Were  neceffary  to  rouze  the  mo- 
narchy from  that  languid  ftate  in  which  it  had 
been  plunged  during  two  centuries  of  ignorance 
and  inactivity. 

The  vigilance  of  the  new  government  hath  not 
confined  irfelf  to  the  fuppreffion  of  part  of  the 
evils  which  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  their  pof- 
lefTions  in  Europe.  Attention  hath  alfo  been  paid 
to  fome  of  the  abufes  which  impeded  the  profpe- 
rity  of  their  colonies.  Their  governors  have 
been  chofen  with  more  care,  and  better  fuperin- 
tended.  Some  of  the  vices  that  had  infinuated 
themfelves  into  the  tribunals  have  been  reform- 
ed ; all  the  branches  of  adminiftration  have  been 
improved  ; and  even  the  fate  of  the  Indians  is  be- 
come lefs  unhappy. 

• ^ ^‘66,665  1.  13  s.  4 d. 
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These  firfl  fteps  towards  a reformation  mufl 
be  an  inducement  to  the  Spanifh  miniiftry  to 
hope,  that  a good  form  of  government  may  be 
eftabliflied,  when  the  true  principles  on  which  it 
Is  founded  fball  be  once  know’n,  and  the  pro-* 
per  means  made  ufe  of  to  effe(5l  it.  The  cha-* 
rafter  of  the  nation  is  not  an  invincible  obftacle 
to  this  change,  as  it  is  too  generally  thought  to 
be.  Indolence  is  not  fo  natural  to  the  Spaniards 
as  we  imagine.  If  we  look  back  to  thofe  times 
in  which  this  unfavourable  prejudice  was  firfl;  en- 
tertained, we  fliall  find  that  this  want  of  afti- 
vity  did  not  extend  to  every  thing  j and  that  if 
Spain  was  inaftive  at  home,  ’(he  was  not  fo 
abroad,  but  was  inceffantly  difiurbing  the  repofe 
of  her  neighbours.  Her  idlenefs  proceeds  in 
fome  degree  from  foolifli  pride.  Becaufe  the  no- 
bility were  unemployed,  the  people  imagined  it 
was  a mark  of  nobility  to  do  nothing.  They  all 
wanted  to  enjoy  the  fame  prerogative  ; and  the 
ftarved,  half-naked  Spaniard,  carelefsly  fitting  on 
the  ground,  looks  with  pity  on  his  neighbours, 
who  are  well  clothed,  live  well,  work,  and  laugh 
at  his  folly.  The  one,  from  a motive  of  pride, 
defpifes  the  conveniences  of  life  ; while  the 
other,  from  a principle  of  vanity,  endeavours 
to  acquire  them.  The  climate  had  made 
the  Spaniard  abftemious,  and  indigence  hath 
rendered  him  more  fo.  The  monkifli  fpirit,  to 
which  he  hath  long  been  fubjeft,  makes  him 
confider  poverty,  which  is  occafioned  by  his 
vices,  as  a virtue.  As  he  hath  no  property,  he 
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" covets  none  j but  his  averfion  for  labour  is  greater 
i flill  than  his  contempt  for  riches. 

That  poor  and  proud  people  have  nothing  left 
of  their  ancient  charafter,  but  an  immoderate 
fondnefs  for  every  thing  that  hath  the  appearance 
of  grandeur.  They  muft  be  flattered  with  chi- 
merical ideas,  and  'animated  with  the  ftrongefb 
hopes  of  glory.  The  fatisfadlion  they  feel  in  de- 
• pending  on  none  but  the  crown  flnce  the  abafc- 
ment  of  the  grandees,  makes  them  receive  all 
that  comes  from  the  court  with  refpect  and  confi- 
dence. This  powerful  influence  might  be  made 
fubfervient  to  their  happinefs.  Some  means 
might  be  contrived  to  perfuade  them  that  la- 
bour is  honourable,  and  the, nation  will  Toon  be- 
come what  it  was  before  the  difeovery  of  Amei 
rica,  in  thofe  glorious  time's,  when,  without  any 
foreign  aid,  Spain  threatened  the  liberties  of  all 
Europe. 

When  the  imagination  of  this  people  is  once 
properly  direded,  and  they  are  brought  to  be 
afhamed  of  their  haughty  fpirit  of  indolence, 
other  evils  muft  be  attended  to.  The  moft  de- 
ftrudive  to  the  bulk  of  the  nation  is  the  want  of 
population.  Well-governed  colonies  will  natu- 
rally increafe  the  population  of  the  mother-coun- 
try, which  on  her  part  promotes  the  increafe  of 
their’s,  by  fupplying  them  with  advantageous 
marts  for  the  produce  of  their  induftry.  It  is  on 
this  plan,  alike  interefting  to  humanity  and  found 
policy,  that  the  more  enlightened  nations  of  the 
Old  Hemifphere  have  formed  their  fettlements  in 
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the  New  one.  This  wife  and  noble  defign  hath  ^ ^ 

been  univeiTally  crowned  with  fuccefs.  Spain  ' — v— ' 
alone,  which  had  formed  her  fyftem  in  a darker 
age,  hath  feen  her  population  decreafe  at  home, 
in  proportion  as  her  poffeffions  increafed  abroad. 

When  the  difproportion  between  the  extent  of 
a territory  and  it’s  inhabitants  is  not -extreme,  the 
balance  may  be  gradually  reftored  by  aflivity, 
ceconomy,  great  encouragements  given  to  matri- 
mony, and  a long  peace.  Spain,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  exaft  account  taken  in  1768,  hath  no 
more  than  nine  millions  three  hundred  and  feven 
thoufand,  eight  hundred  and  four  inhabitants  of 
every  age  and  fex,  and  which  doth  not  reckon,  in 
her  colonies,  the  tenth  part  of  the  individuals 
that  would  be  neceffary  to  cultivate  them,  can- 
not remedy  this  evil  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
without  new  and  extraordinary  efforts.  To  in- 
creafe  the  laborious  claffes  of  men,  there  muft  be 
a redu6lion  of  the  clergy,  who  enervate  and  de- 
flroy  the  ftate.  Two  thirds  of  her  military  force 
muft  be  abolifhed,  and  thefe  foldiers  muft  be 
employed  in  the  arts  j fince  the  connexion  with 
France,  and  the  weaknefs  of  Portugal,  no  longer 
render  them  neceffary.  The  government  muft 
apply  itfelf  to  alleviate  the  burdens  of  the  people 
as  foon  as  it’s  poffeflions  in  both  hemifpheres 
are  extricated  from  that  confufion  and  diforder 
into  which  they  had  been  throw’n,  for  thefe  two 
centuries  paft,  through  the  effe(fts  of  indolence, 
ignorance,  and  tyranny.  But  it  is  firft  abfolutely 
neceffary  that  the  infamous  tribunal  of  the  inqui- 
fition  fhould  be  abolifhed. 
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Superstition,  whatever  may  be  the  reafon 
it,  prevails  among  all  nations,  whether  rude  or 
civilized.  It  proceeds  undoubtedly  from  the  fear 
of  evil,  and  from  the  ignorance  of  it^s  caufes, 
or  of  it’s  remedy.  At  lead  this  alone  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  imprint  it  in  the  minds  of  a:ll  men. 
The  calamities  of  nature,  pl-agues,  ficknefs,  un- 
forefeen  accidents,  deflrudlive  phænomena,  all 
the  latent  caufes  of  pain  and  death,-  are  fo  uni- 
verfàl  on  earth,  that  it  would  be  very  furprifing  if 
lOan  had  not  been  deeply  alfeâied  with  them  in 
every  country,  and  in  every  age,  > 

But  this  natural  fear  mufl:  always  have  in- 
Creafed,  or  have  been  magnified  in  proportion 
to  ignorance  arid  fenfibility.  It  muft  have  given 
rife  to  the  woribip  of  the  elements  that  are  mod 
dedruftive  to  the  earth,  fucli  as  manifeft  them- 
felves  in  inundations,  conflagrations,  and  plagues  ; 
and  to  the  worfliip  of  animals,  whether  venom- 
ous or  voracious,  but  always  noxious.  Hence 
too  mufl:  have  arifen  the  worfhip  of  men  who 
have  done  the  greateyfl;  injuries  to  mankind,  of 
conquerors,  of  fortunate  impoftors,  of  the  work- 
ers of  prodigies,  apparently  good  or  bad  and 
the  worfhip  of  invifible  and  iioaginary  beings, 
fuppofed  to  lie  concealed  in  every  inftniment  of 
deflruftion.  Reflefflion,  and  the  dudy  of  nature, 
•mufl;  have  infenfibly  lefTcned  the  number  of  thefe 
invifible  agents,  and  the  human  mind  muft  have 
rifen  from  idolatry  to  theifm  ; but  this  laft  Ample 
and  fublime  idea  will  always  have  remained  im- 
perfect and  confuled  in  the  minds  of  the  vulgar, 
and  mixed  with  a multitude  of  errors  and  fancies. 

Revelation 
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Revelation  had  confirmed  and  perfe6led  the 
idea  of  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God  j and, 
perhaps,  a more  pure  religion  would  then  have 
been  efiablilhed,  had  not  the  northern  barbarians, 
who  poured  in  upon  the  feveral  provinces  of  thé 
Roman  empire,  brought  along  with  them  their 
own  facrcd  prejudices,  which  could  not  be  dif- 
pelled  but  by  other  fables.  Unfortunately,  Chrifc- 
ianity  was  preached  to  men  incapable  of  under- 
ftanding  it  thoroughly^  They  would  not  em- 
brace iti  unlefs  it  were  attended  with  that  exter- 
nal pomp  and  Ihew  in  which  ignorance  delights* 
Interefled  motives  burdened  it,  and  debafed  it 
more  and  more  with  other  obfervances,  and  con- 
llantly  invented  new  dodtriaes  and  miracles* 
which  were  the  more  revered  as  they  were  the  lefs 
credible.  The  nations,  engaged  during  twelve 
centuries  in  dividing  and  contefting  about  the  fe- 
veral  provinces  of  an  univerfal  monarchy  which 
one  nation  had  formed  in  lefs  than  two  hundred 
years,  admitted,  without  examination,  all  the  errors 
which  the  priefls,  after  much  controverfy,  had 
agreed  to  teach  the  multitude.  But  the  clergy,  tod 
numerous  to  maintain  any  unanitriity  of  opinion, 
had  fomented  the  feeds  of  divifion,  which  muft 
fooner  or  later  be  communicated  to  the  people* 
The  time  came,  v/hen  the  fame  fpirit  of  ambition 
and  avarice  that  aduated  the  whole  church,  ex- 
erted itfelf  with  great  animofity  againft  many  fu-* 
perditions  that  were  univerfally  adopted.- 

As  it  was  from  cudom  that  the  people  had  re-* 
ceived  all  thofe  puerile  notions  which  they  had 
luffered  themfeives  to  be  deluded  into,  and  that 
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® VII?  ^ were  not  attached  to  them  from  national 

’ principles  or  party  fpirit,  thofe  v/ho  were  mofl: 

interefted  in  fupporting  them,  were  unable  to 
defend  them,  when  they  were  attacked  with  that 
fteadinefs  that  was  calculated  to  6x  the  attention 
of  the  public.  But  nothing  fo  much  promoted 
the  reformation  of  Luther  ai^  Calvin,  as  the  li- 
berty they  granted  to  every  one  to  examine  and 
determine  hnally  upon  the  religious  principles  he 
had  been  taught.  Though  the  multitude  were  in-' 
capable  of  undertaking  this  difcuOîon,  yet  every 
man  plumed  himfelf  upon  having  the  privilege 
to  determine  on  a fubjeâ:  in  which  his  mofl:  va- 
luable and  mofl:  im{)orLant  interefls  were  con- 
cerned. The  commotion  was  fo  univerfal,  that 
the  new  opinions  would  in  all  probability  have 
triumphed  totally  over  the  old,  had  not  the  magi- 
flracy  thought  it  their  interefl:  to  flem  the  torrents 
Implicit  obedience  was  as  neceffary  for  the  fupport 
©f  the  fupreme  power,  as  for  that  of  religion,  and 
was  the  fureft  foundation  of  it’s  authority  j that 
power  began  therefore  to  be  alarmed,,  left  thofe 
who  had  overturned  the  old  and  firm  founda- 
tions of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  rnight  next  pro- 
ceed to  examine  into  it’s  own  prerogatives.  The 
republican  fpirit  which  naturally  fpread  itfelf 
among  the  reformed,  contributed  to  increafe  this 
diftruft. 

The  kings  of  Spain,  more  jealous  of  their 
power  than  other  fovereigns,  endeavoured  to  fup- 
port it,  by  eftablifhing  a more  uniform  fyftem  of 
fuperftition.  They  were  not  fenfible  that  the 
opinions  of  men,  concerning  an  unknow’n  Being,. 
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cannot  be  all  the  fame.  In  vain  did  reafon  ex-  ^ ^ 

poltulace  with  thofe  weak  mouarchs,  alleging  — v— ^ 

that  no  power  had  a right  to  prefcribe  to  men 
what  they  were  to  think  -,  that  focietv,  in  order 
•to  lupport  itfelf,  is  under  no  neceffity  of  refcrain- 
ing  the  freedom  of  the  foul  j that  to  compel 
men  to  fubfcribe  to  certain  articles  of  fiiith,  is  to 
exadl  a falfe  oath,  v/hich  makes  a man  a traitor 
ÎO  his  confcicnce,  in  order  that  he  may  be  a faith- 
ful lubjeâ;;  and  that  a citizen  who  ferves  his 
country,  is,  in  a political  light,  preferable  to  him 
who  is  orthodox  to  no  purpofe.  Thefe  perma- 
nent and  inconteltible  principles  were  not  at- 
tended to.  They  were  overruled  by  the  profpedt 
of  great  advantage,  and  Hill  more  by  the  furious 
clamours  of  a multitude  of  fanatical  priefts,  who 
haftened  to  affume  the  fupreme  authority.  The 
prince,  thus  reduced  to  become  their  Have,  was 
forced  to  abandon  his  fubje6ts  to  their  caprices  ; 
to  fuffer  them  to  be  opprelfed,  and  to  become  an 
idle  fpeclator  of  the  cruelties  exercifed  againll 
them.  From  that  time,  fuperftitioiis  manners, 
beneficial  only  to  the  priefthood,  became  preju- 
dicial to  fociety,  A people  thus  corrupt  and 
degenerate,  were  the  mofl;  cruel  of  any.  Their 
obedience  to  the  monarch  was  fubordinate  to  the 
w'ill  of  the  pricH,  who  opprelfed  every  other 
power,  and  was  in  fadl  the  fovereign  of  the  Hate. 

Inaction  was  the  neceffary  confequence  of  a 
fuperftkion  that  enervated  all  the  faculties  of  the 
foul.  The  projedt  which  the  Romans  formed 
from  their  earlieft  origin,  of  becomkig  mailers  of 
the  world,  fliewed  itfelf  even  in  their  religion.  It 
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was  Victory,  Bellona,  Fortune,  the  genius  of  the 
Roman  people,  Rome  herfelf,  that  were  their 
gods.  A nation  that  endeavoured  to  imitate  their 
example,  and  thought  of  becoming  conquerors, 
adopted  a monkifh  government,  which  hath  de- 
Rroyed  every  profpedt  of  fuccefs,  and  will  effec- 
tually prevent  their  refforation  either  in  Spain  or 
America,  unlefs  this  kind  of  government  be  to- 
tally fubverted,  and  every  idea  of  the  horror  it 
excites  obliterated  with  it.  The  fuppreflion  of 
the  inquifition  muff;  certainly  haften  this  great 
change  ; and  it  is  a pleafing  expedlation  to  think, 
that  if  the  court  of  Madrid  will  not  determine 
upon  this  necelTary  ffiep,  they  will  one  day  be 
compelled  to  it  by  a humane  conqueror,  who  will 
infert  it  as  the  firff;  article  in  a treaty  of  peace, 
that  Autos- da- fê  jhall be  abolijhed  in  all  the  Spanifo 
dominions  both  in  Europe  and  America, 

This  ffep,  however  neceffary  it  may  be  to- 
wards the  refforation  of  the  monarchy,  is  not 
alone  fufficient.  Though  Spain  hath  employed 
more  art  to  conceal  her  weaknefs,  than  was  necef- 
fary  to  enable  her  to  acquire  ffrength,  the  world 
is  not  unacquainted  with  the  diforders  fhe  la- 
bours under.  They  have  taken  fo  deep  a root, 
and  are  of  fo  inveterate  a nature,  that  they  can- 
not be  remedied  without  foreign  aids.  If  The  will 
but  fubmit  to  accept  them,  fhe  will  foon  fee  her 
provinces  in  both  hemifpheres  filled  with  new 
inhabitants,  who  will  bring  with  them  number- 
lefs  branches  of  induffry.  The  northern  and 
fouthern  nations,  ailuated  by  that  paffion  for 
fiches  which  is  the  characferiffic  of  the  prefent 
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•age,  will  refort  in  multitudes  to  the  regions  that 
•are  throw’n  open  to  excite  their  emulation.  The 
riches  of  the  public  will  increafe  in  proportion  to 
thofe  of  individuals  j and  thofe  which  have  been 
acquired  by  foreigners  will  become  a national 
wealth,  if  they  be  permitted  to  enjoy  them  with 
■that  fecurity,  fadsfadlion,  and  diftinflion,  which 
may  induce  them  to  forget  their  native  country. 

Spain  would  foon  fee  her  population  increafe 
to  the  degree  (he  would  wifh,  if  fhe  net  only  ad- 
mitted perfons  of  her  own  perfuafion,  but  even 
encouraged,  indifcriminately,  all  fedts  to  fettle 
among  them.  This  might  be  done  without 
injury  to  the  principles  of  religion,  and  with- 
out deviating  from  the  maxims  of  true  policy, 
Weil  regulated  governments  are  not  difturbed  by 
the  diverfity  of  opinions  that  prevail  in  them  j 
neither  doth  Chriftianity,  rightly  underftood,  pro- 
Icribe  a liberty  of  confcience.  The  truth  of  thefe 
maxims  hath  been  fo  clearly  demonftrated,  that 
they  cannot  fail  of  being  foon  adopted  as  a rule 
to  all  nations  that  are  in  any  degree  enlightened. 

When  the  Spaniards  have  once  procured  a fuf- 
ficient  number  of  men,  they  will  then  think  of 
employing  them  in  the  mod  advantageous  man- 
ner. The  anxiety  they  felt  to  fee  the  treafures  of 
America  pafs  into  the  hands  of  their  rivals  and 
enemies,  made  them  imagine  that  the*revival  of 
their  manufadlures  was  the  only  method  that  could 
enable  them  to  retain  part  of  thofe  treaiures  at 
home.  Such  of  their  writers  upon  finance  as 
have  infifted  upon  this  lydem,  appear  to  us  to  be 
in  an  error.  As  long  as  the  people,  who  are  in 
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poITeffion  of  thofe  manu fadii res  which  ferve  to 
lupply  the  demands  of  America,  will  attend  to 
the  prefervation  of  them,  thofe  which  may  be  at- 
tempted to  be  eftabliihed  in  other  parrs,  will 
fcarce  be  able  to  vie  with  them.  Thefe  manu- 
fadlurers  may  pofiibly  procure  the  materials  and 
workmanfiiip  at  as  reafonable  a rate:  but  fome 
centuries  muft  pafs  before  they  can  be  able  to 
attain  to  the  fame  degree  of  expedition  and  per- 
fedion  in  the  work.  Nothing  could  effect  this 
great  change,  but  fuch  a revolution  as  would 
convey  the  belt  foreign  workmen,  and  the  moft 
Ikilful  artifts  to  Spain.  Till  this  period  fhall  ar- 
rive, v/hich  does  not  feem  very  near,  any  attempts 
that  are  made  will  not  be  fuccefsful. 

We  may  proceed  ftill  further,  and  venture  to 
affirm,  that  though  it  fliould  be  in  the  power  of 
Spain  to  procure  a fuperiority  in  the  manufadures 
refpeding  articles  of  luxury,  die  ought  not  to  do 
it,  • A tranfient  fuccefs  would  be  produdive  of 
total  ruin.  Let  us  fuppofc  that  Spain  can  furnifli 
all  the  commodities  that  are  wanted  in  her  co- 
lonies j the  immenfe  treafures  this  trade  will 
bring  in,  will  all  center  in  home  circulation, 
and  the  confequence  will  be,  that  the  coin  will 
fink  in  value.  This  plenty  of  fpecie  will  cer- 
tainly occafion  a dearnefs  of  provifions,  and  en- 
hance the  price  of  labour.  There  will  be  no 
proportion  between  the  price  Spain  muft  require 
for  her  manufadures,  and  that  which  the  neio:h- 
bouring  nations  will  fell  their’s  for.  Thefe,  be- 
ing able  to  afford  their  commodities  cheaper, 
will  oblige  the  Spaniards  to  take  them,  becaufe  an 
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exorbitant  profit  will  furmount  every  obftacle. 
The  Spanilh  artificers,  deftitute  of  employ  men  t^ 
will  be  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  feeking.for  it 
in  other  places,  and  Spain  will  lofe  both  her  in- 
duftry  and  her  population. 

■ Since  then  it  is  impofiible  that  the  Spaniards 
lliould  keep  the  whole  produte  of  the  American 
mihes  in  their  own  hands,  and  fince  they  muft  un- 
avoidably lhare  it  with  the  reft  of  Europe,  they 
fhould  exert  all  their  policy  to  preferve  the  greateft 
part  of  it,  to  make  the  balance  incline  in  their 
fav'our  i and  in  order  to  render  their  advantages 
permanent,  they  muft  be  fatisfied  with  fuch  aS  are 
moderate.  They  will  fecure  to  themfelves  this 
kind  of  fuperiority  by  the  praflice  of  the  necef- 
fary  arts,  and  the  plenty  and  goodnefs  of  their 
natural  produ6tions. 

The  Spanilh  miniftry  have  been  fenfible  of  this 
truth,  but  have  been  deceived  in  the  opinion  they 
entertained,  that  the  manufactures  were  the  chief 
promoters  of  agriculture,  it  is  certain,  however, 
that  they  contribute  to  promote  the  culture  of 
lands.  They  are  even  neceffary,  wherever  the 
expence  of  tranfport  purs  a flop  to  the  circulation 
and  confumption  of  the  produce,  fo  that  the  cul- 
tivator is  at  a lofs  how  to  difpofe  of  his  commo- 
dities. But  in  all  other  cafes,  the  farmer  can 
fucceed  without  the  affiftance  of  manufaftures.  If 
he  can  but  difpofe  of  his  produce,  he  is  under  no 
concern,  whether  it  be  for  local  confumption,  or 
for  trade  and  exportation^  and  will  go  on  with 
Jiis  tillage, 
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BOOK  Spain  annually  fells  for  exportation,  in  wool, 
L— ^ filk,  oil,  wine,  iron,  and  kali,  to  the  amount  of 
above  eighty  millions  of  livres*.  Thefe  exports, 
moft  of  which  cannot  be  replaced  from  any  foil 
in  Europe,  will  admit  of  immenfe  augmentation. 
They  will  be  fufficient,  independent  of  what  the 
Spaniards  receive  from  the  Indies,  to  pay  for  all 
' the  foreign  goods  that  can  be  confumed  in  the 
nation.  We  grant,  that  by  thus  fending  their  un- 
wrought produce  to  other  countries,  they  will  in- 
creafe  their  population,  wealth,  and  power  ; but 
they  will  promote  a more  certain  and  more  bene- 
ficial kind  of  induftry  at  home.  Their  political 
influence  will  foon  claim  a relative  fuperiority, 
and  the  nation  employed  in  agriculture  will  foon 
become  greater  than  that  which  confines  itfelf  to 
manufactures. 

America  will  greatly  increafe  thefe  advan- 
tages } and  will  be  beneficial  to  Spain,  both  by 
her  gold  and  filver,  anti  by  her  commodities. 

We  have  none  but  vague  notions  concern- 
ing the  quantity  of  metals  and  of  provifions 
which  the  Old  World  received  from  the  New, 
in  the  early  periods  after  the  Conqueft.  Our 
knowlege  of  thofe  points  increafes,  in  proportion 
as  we  draw  nearer  to  modern  times.  At  pre- 
fent,  Spain  receives  annually,  from  the  continent 
of  America,  89,095,052  livres  f in  gold  or  in 
filver,  and  343653,902  livres  in  productions  j 

* 3’333>333  J-  6s.  8d.  f 3,712,293!.  i6s.  8 d. 
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which  makes,  in  the  whole,  123,748,954  livres*.  ® 
Taking'this  calculation  fora  rule,  it  will  be  found  u 
that  the  mother-country  hath  received  from  it’s 
colonies,  in  the  fpace  of  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
feven  years,  35’5^5y9^9^79^  livres  f- 

It  mull  be  acknowleged,  that  a lefs  quantity  ' 
of  produdlions  was  received  formerly  than  is  at 
prefent  j bur,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mines  were 
more  plentiful.  If  v/e  choofe  to  reckon  the  me- 
tals only,  Spain  will  have  received  no  more  than 
25,570,279,924-  livres  J j and  we  fliall  then  ftrike 
out  of  the  calculation,  the  9,945,669,874  livres  § 
of  produftions. 

There  would  be  a poITibility  of  increafing  this 
mafs  of  metals  and  produâiions.  Tor  the  firfl 
of  thefe  obje£ts,  it  would  be  fufficient  that  the 
s:overnment  fliould  fend  over  to  America  fame 
perlons  Ikilled  in  metallurgy,  and  make  the  con- 
ditions eafier  on  which  they  allow  the  working  of 
the  mines.  But  this  would  be  only  a tranfient 
advantage,  fince  it  is  undeniable  that  gold  and 
filver  are  not  to  be  confidered  as  riches,  but  only 
as  the  reprefentations  of  them.  Thefe  figns  are 
indeed  very  durable,  as  they  ought  to  be  to  an- 
fwer  their  deftination.  But  the  more  they  are 
multiplied,  the  more  they  lofe  of  their  value,  be- 
caufe  they  ferve  to  reprefcnt  fewer  things.  In 
proportion  as  they  are  become  more  common 
iince  the  difcovery  of  America,  every  thing  is  in- 
çrealed  in  value  twice,  thrice,  and  four  times 

*'5,156,2061.  18s.  4d.  t 1,479,83 1,242  1.  1 s.  6 d. 
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^ beyond  what  it  was  before.  The  produce  of  the 
j mines  hath  conftantly  decreafed,  and  the  expence 
‘ of  working  them  hath  been  continually  greater. 
The  balance,  which  inclines  more  and  more  to 
the  lofing  fide,  may  fo  fur  deftroy  the  equipoife, 
that  it  may  be  found  neceflfary  to  drop  this  fource 
of  wealth.  But  at  all  events,  it  v.'ill  be  advifeable 
to  render  thelê  operations  more  fimple,  and  to 
try  every  pofiible  method  to  make  this  labour  lefs 
deftrudlive  to  the  human  race  than  it  hath 
been  hitherto.  There  is  another  fource  of  pro- 
fperity  for  Spain,  which  will  be  fo  far  from  de- 
creafing,  that  it  will  daily  gather  new  ftrength  ; 
and  that  is  agriculture. 

Such  is  the  important  end  which  the  court  of 
Madrid  mufb  endeavour  to  compals.  If  by 
placing  the  metals  in  that  inferior  rank  which  be- 
longs to  them,  they  refolve  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  the  public  felicity  on  the  produdions  that  may 
be  derived  from  a fertile  and  immenfe  territory, 
the  New  Hemifphere  will  emerge  from  that  Hate 
of  annihilation  in  which  it  v/as  found,  and  in 
which  it  hath  been  left.  The  fun,  which  hath 
hitherto  fhone  only  on  uncultivated  defertr,  will 
produce  univerfal  fertility. 

To  the  number  of  produdbions  which  it’s  rays, 
affifted  with  the  labour  and  fkill  of  man,  fliall 
bring  forth  there,  we  fhall  add  thofe  which  at 
prefent  enrich  the  iflands  of  the  New  Vv^orld, 
the  confumption  of  which  is  daily  incieafing, 
and  which,  after  having  been  for  a long  time  ob- 
jedts  of  luxury,  begin  now  to  be  confidered  as 
articles  of  indifpenfible  necefllry. 

.Ths 
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The  aramatics,  and  fpices  of  Afia,  which  book 
carry  from  ten  to  twelve  millions  of  livres  * . -,  . j» 

annually  out  of  the  monarchy,  might  be  made  to 
thrive  there;  and  there  is  particular  reafon  to 
trxpecl  this  with  regard  to  the  cinnamon.  It 
grows  naturally  in  fome  of  the  vallies  of  the  Cor- 
deleras  ; and  by  cultivation,  perhaps,  fome  of 
the  qualities  it  wants  might  be  imparted  to  it. 

Several  of  the  provinces  of  Mexico  formerly 
produced  excellent  filks,  which  were  manufac- 
tured with  fuccefs  in  Spain.  This  foiirce  of 
wealth  hath  been  loft,  by  the  numberlefs  ob- 
ftru6lions  it  hath  met  with;  but  it  might  eafily  • 
be  revived  and  extended. 

The  Vicuna  wool  is  in  great  repute  among 
all  nations.  The  quantity  they  are  fupplied  with, 
is  nothing  in  comparifon  of  the  demands  for  it. 

The  moft  certain  method  of.  increafing  this  pre- 
cious wool  would  probably  be,  to  let  the  animal 
that  fupplies  it  live,  after  having  taken  it  away 
from  him. 

It  would  be  impoffible  to  enumerate  the  pro- 
duftions,  which  regions  fo  immenfe,  climates  fo 
various,  and  foils  of  fo  different  a nature,  might 
fupply.  Among  fuch  a variety  of  cultivations, 
fome,  perhaps,  might  be  found  that  would  fuit 
the  Indians,  others  might  probably  induce  fome 
of  the  wandering  nations  to  fix.  Thefe  affocia- 
tions,  diftributed  with  flcill,  might  alfo  ferve  to 
eftablifh  communications  between  colonies  that 
are  now  feparated  from  each  other,  by  immenfe 

• From  416,666  L . 1 3 s.  4d.  to  500,000]. 
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and  uninhabited  fpaces.  The  laws,  which  al-- 
ways  lol'c  their  force  among  men  too  far  diftarrt 
from  each  other,  and  from  the  magidrate,  would 
then  be  obferved.  Commerce,  which  is  per- 
petually interrupted  by  the  impolTibility  of  con- 
veying the  merchandize  to  their  deftination, 
•would  then  become  more  animated.  In  cafe  of 
war,  the  people  would  be  warned  of  any  ap- 
proaching danger,  and  v;ould  give  each  other 
fpeedy  and  effedual  fuccours.  It  muft  be  ac- 
knowleged  that  this  new  fyftem  could  not  be 
eltabliflied  without  difficulty.  Thefe  falutary 
views  would  be  thwarted  by  indolence,  by  the 
climate,  and  by  prejudices  : but  knowlege,  pru- 
dently didributed,  encouragements  well  ma- 
naged, and  marks  of  confideration  properly  be- 
dowed,  would  overcome,  in  procefs  of  time,  all 
obdacles.  The  progrefs  of  cultivation  would  be 
•much  accelerated,  by  fuppreffing  the  practice  now 
become  general,  of  tliofe  majorafeos,  or  perpetual 
fuccedions,  which  o.ccafion  fuch  a number  of 
idle  perfons  in  the  country,  and  which  are  pro- 
ductive of  dill  greater  mifehief  in  the  colonies. 
The  fird  conquerors,  and  thofe  whopurfued  their 
meafures,  ufurped  immenfe  didricts,  or  obtained 
the  gift  of  them.  They  converted  them  into  an 
indivifible  inheritance  for  their  children  ; and  the 
younger  ones  were  thus,  in  fome  meafure,  de- 
voted to  celibacy,  to  the  cloider,  or  to  the 
priedhood.  Thefe  enormous  podeffions  have 
remained  uncultivated,  and  will  dill  continue  fo, 
kill  fome  deady  and  prudent  man  ffiall  take  upon 
him  to  permitj  or  to  order,  the  divifion  of  them. 

The.!; 
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Then  the  number  of  proprietors,  which  is  at 
prefent  fo  much  confined,  notwirhftanding  the 
great  extent  of  the  territories,  will  be  increafed, 
and  produftions  will  be  multiplied  with  pro- 
perty. 

The  labours  would  advance  more  rapidly,  if 
foreigners  were  permitted  to  take  a part  in  them. 
The  Spanifh  Indies  were  indifcriminately  fhut 
againft  them  all,  even  at  the  period  of  the  dif- 
covery.  The  laws  formally  prefcribed,  that  the 
perfons  who  had  penetrated  into  them,  in  any 
manner  whatever,  fhould  be  fent  back  into 
Europe.  Philip  II.  urged  by  his  wants,  autho- 
rized, in  1596,  his  delegates  to  naturalize  the 
few  that  had  flipped  in  there,  upon  condition 
that  they  fhould  pay  the  ftipulated  price  for  this 
adoption.  This  kind  of  market  has  been  fre- 
quently renewed,  but  rather  in  favour  of  artifts 
of  neceflary  utility  to  the  country,  than  for  mer- 
chants, who,  it  was  fuppofed,  would  one  day 
retire  with  the  wealth  they  had  accumulated. 
The  number,  however,  both  of  the  one  and  the 
other,  hath  always  been  extrem.ely  confined, 
becaufe  it  is  prohibited  to  embark  any  in  the 
mother-country  j and  that  the  colonies  them- 
felves,  whether  from  motives  of  miftruft  or 
jealoufy,  rejefl  them.  The  advancement  of 
knowlege,  gives  us  reafon  to  think  that  this  un- 
fociable  fpirit  will  have  an  end.  The  govern- 
ment will  at  length  underftand  what  they  have  to 
expeft  from  a healthy  and  vigorous  man,  between 
five-and-twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age;  whan 
mifehief  he  doth  to  the  country  which  he  quits, 

and 
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^ and  how  acceptable  he  is  to  the  foreign  nations, 

) among  whom  he  transfers  his  flrength,  and  his 
indiiftry.  They  will  comprehend,  how  ftrangely 
Hupid  it  is  to.  make  the  right  of  hofpitality  be 
piirchafed  by  the  man,  who  fhould  come  to  mul- 
tiply by  his  ufeful  labours,  either  the  produ6lions 
of  the  foil,  or  the  works  of  the  manufaflures. 
They  will  difeern  the  deep  policy  of  thofe  people, 
who  fliould  make  a point  of  inviting  the  inha- 
bitants of  neighbouring  regions,  to  fettle  in  their 
towns,  or  in  their  country-places,  or  to  traverfe 
their  provinces.  They  will  find  out  what  fort  of 
tribute  fhould  be  impofed  upon  nations,  who 
might  fupply  them  with  workmen,  with  culti- 
vators, and  with  confumers  j how  much  the 
fpirit  of  intoleration  which  banifhes  is  fatal  ; 
what  funds  of  wealth  a nation  derives  from 
toleration,  and  how  indifferent  a circumftance  it 
is,  to  the  value  of  commodities,  whether  they 
be  produced  from  the  labours  of  orthodox  perfons 
or  of  heretics,  of  Spaniards  or  of  Hollanders.  But 
the  greateft  encouragements  that  could  be  given 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  lands,  and  all  the  favours 
which  it  would  be  poffible  to  add  to  them,  would 
be  of  no  effeft,  without  the  certainty  of  an  eafy 
and  advantageous  mart  for  the  produftions.  M. 
de  la  Enfenada  firft  difeovered  that  the  exporta- 
tion of  them  would  be  impraticable,  as  long  as 
the  commerce  of  the  New  World  fhould  be  con- 
duted  in  the  manner  it  had  been.  Accordingly, 
notwithftanding  the  oppofition  he  met  with  j and 
notwithftanding  the  prejudices  he  had  to  combat, 
he  fubflituted,  in  1740,  detached  veffels  to  the 
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parade  fo  antiently  eftabliflled;  and  fo  highly 
revered,  of  galleons  and  fleets.  He  was  medi- 
tating other  changes  ftill  more  advantageous, 
when  an  unexpe6led  difgrace  flopped  him  in  the 
icnidfl;  of  his  brilliant  career. 

One  half  of  the  good  which  this  bold  and  able 

miniller  had  done,  was  annulled  in  1756,  by  the 

fe-eflablifliment  of  the  fleets  : but  this  mifchief 

was  partly  repaired  eight  years  after,  by  the  fet- 

ting  on  foot  of  the  packet- boats>  which,  from 

-Corunna;  were  fo  carry,  every  month,  to  the 

Havannah,  the  letters  deflinCd  for  the  northern 

«colonies  i and  every  two  months,  to  Buenos- 

Ayres,  thofe  that  were  deftined  for  the  fouthern 

colonies,  Thefe  veflelsj  which  were  of  no  incon- 
» 

fiderable  fize,  were  allowed  to  load  at  their  de- 
parture with  European  merchandize,  and  at  their 
. return,  with  American  commodities; 

The  exportation  of  metals  was  forbidden  under 
capital  penalties.  This  abfurd  prohibition  was 
made  a jell  oQ  becaufe  it  was  necefTary  that 
foreign  commerce  fhould  receive  the  value  of  the 
merchandize  it  had  furnifhed.  Antient  govern- 
mentSj  which  had  for  the  laws  the  refpefl  they 
deferve,  would  not  have  failed  to  abrogate  one, 
the  obfervanCe  of  which  had  been  Ihew’n  to  bç 
chimerical.  In  our  modern  times,  when  em- 
pires are  rather  conduélcd  by  the  caprices  of  the 
governors,  than  regulated  upon  reafonable  prin- 
ciples, Spain  went  no  further,  in  1748,  than  to 
permit  the  exportation  of  gold  and  filver,  upon 
condition  that  a duty  of  three  per  cent,  fliould  be 
paid  to  the  treafury.  Twenty  years  after,  this 
Yol.  IV,  Z tax 
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tax  was  increafed  to  four  per  cent,  although  the 
government  was  warned  by  perpetual  frauds,  that 
it  Was  their  intereft  to  lo-wer  it. 

TrtE  year  1774  was  the  period  of  another  for- 
tunate innovation.  ’Till  that  time,  every  kind 
of  intercourfe  between  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
American  continent  had  been  rigidly  prohibited. 
Mexico,  Guatimala,  Peru,  and  the  New  King- 
dom', were  alt  compelled  to  be  ftrangers  to  each 
other.  The  a<5lion  and  re-adtio-n  which  would 
have  made  tliem  all  partake  of  the  advantages 
nature  had  diftributed  among  them,  were  con- 
frdered  as  crimes,  and  feverely  punifhed.  But 
what  reafon  can  be  affigned,  why  this  profeription 
fliould  not  have  been  extended  from  one  town  to 
another,  or  from  one  dwelling  to  a neighbouring 
one  in  the  fame  diflrift,  from  one  family  to  ano- 
ther in  the  fame  diftrift  ? Hath  nature  traced 
upon  the  foil,  which  men  inhabit,  any  line  of 
limitation  ?'  How  doth  it  happen,  that  under  the 
fame  dominion,  a place  fituated  at  an  equal  drf- 
tance  from  two  other  places,  fliould  be  allowed  a 
free  exercife  of  â privilege  towards  the  Eafl, 
which  is  refufed  to  it  towards  the  Weft  ? Doth 
not  fuch  an  edict,  properly  interpreted,  fignify, 
let  us  forbid  every  country  to  cultivate  more  than 
is  neceflfary  for  it’s  own  confumption,  and  every 
inhabitant  from  being  in  want  of  any  thing  be- 
fide  the  productions  of  his  own  foil  ? A free 
communication  was  at  length  opened  between 
thefe  provinces  : and  the  inhabitants  were  allowed 
to  think  themfelves  fellow-citizens,  and  to  treat 
each  other  as  brethren. 


One 
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One  law,  of  the  month  of  February  1778,  ® ^ 

permits  all  the  ports  of  Spain  to  difpatch  fhips  to 
Buenos-Ayres,  and  to  the  South  Sea.  In  the 
month  of  Oftober  of  the  fame  year,  this  liberty 
hath  been  granted  for  the  reft  of  the  continent, 
except  for  Mexico;  which  will  undoubtedly  foon 
enjoy  the  fame  advantage.  This  will  be  a con- 
fiderable  ftep  ; but  it  will  not  be  fufficient,  as  it  is  \ 

luppofed,  to  put  a ftop  to  the  fmuggling  trade, 
which  occafions  fo  many  clamours. 

All  the  people  v/hofe  pofieffions  have  been 
near  the  Spanifh  fettlements,  have  endeavoured 
to  appropriate  to  themfelves,  clandeftinely,  their 
treafures  and  their  commodities.  The  Portu- 
guefe  have  turned  their  views  towards  the  river 
Plata;  the  French,  the  Danes,  and  the  Dutch, 
towards  the  coaft  of  Caraccas,  Carthagena,  and 
PortO'-Bcllo.  The  Englifli,  who  knew,  and  fre- 
quented thefe  roads,  have  found  that  the  ceftions 
made  to  them  by  the  laft  treaty,  have  opened  to 
them  other  ways  of  obtaining  a more  confider- 
able  fliare  of  thefe  rich  fpoils.  All  thefe  nations 
have  fucceeded  in  their  attempts,  by  deceiving 
or  bribing  the  guarda  coftas;  and  fometimes  by 
fighting  them. 

The  governors,  far  from  remedying  thefe 
diforders,  encouraged  them  as  much  as  poffible. 

Several  of  them  had  purchafed  their  polls  ; moft 
of  them  were  in  halle  to  get  fortunes,  and  wiflied 
to  be  paid  for  the  dangers  they  had  incurred  by 
the  change  of  climate.  There  was  nota  moment 
to  be  loft,  becaufe  it  was  feldom  they  were  con- 
tinued in  their  places  more  than  from  three  to 
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five  years.  Among  the  leaft  dangerous  modes' 
they  had  of  acquiring  riches,  was  that  of  encou- 
raging  the  contraband  trade,  or  of  carrying  it  on 
themfelves.  No  perfon  in  America  exclaimed- 
againft  a condud  which  was  favourable  to  all. 

If  the  complaints  of  fome  European  merchants 
reached  the  court,  they  were  eafily  filenced  by 
proper  gratuities  to  confefibrs,  miftrefles,  or  fa- 
vourites-. The  delinquent  not  only  fiieltered 
hirnfelf  from  punifhment,  but  was  alfo  rewarded.. 
Nothing  was  fo  well  elLablifhed  or  fo-  generally 
know'n  as  this  pradice.  A Spaniardjufl;  returned- 
from  America,  where  he  had  filled  an  important 
poft,  was  complaining  to  a friend  of  the  injurious 
reports  that  were  fpread' concerning  the  difcharge 
of  his  truft.  If  you  are  Jiandered,  fays  his  friend^. 
you  are  undone-,  but  if  your  extortions  are  not  ex~ 
agger  at  ed,  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  give  up  part 
of  your  plunder^  and  you'  will  enjoy  the  remainder 
peaceably,  and  even  with  credit. 

The. fraudulent  trade  will  continue  ^till  ft  hath' 
been  made  impoffible  to  bear  the  expences  of  ir,. 
or  to  brave  the  dangers  to  which  it  expofes  j-: 
and  this  can  never  be  done  but  by  lowering  the 
duties,  with  which  the  Spanifii  ports  have  been 
luccefiively  overburthened.  Even  fince  the  fa- 
crifices  made  by  government  in  the  regulations 
of  1778,  thé  contraband  trader  hath  an  advan- 
tage of  fixty-four  cent,  over  the  fair  dealer. 

The  revolution  which  a judicious  fyftem  of 
policy  may  bring  about,  will  occafion  a defici- 
ency, and  a very  cqnfiderable  one,  in  the  public 
treafury  :•  but  the  diftrels  that  would  refult  from 
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•It,  would  be  no  more  than  momentary.  Im-  ® ^ 

•menfe  riches  will  one  day  be  produced  from  this  ' yr— ^ 

long  expefted  arrangement  of  things. 

According  to  the  new  -fyftem,  Spain,  which 
.hitherto  hath  furnilhed  annually  no  more  than 
■ one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  forty-one  tuns 
.of  wine  and  brandy,  -by  which  the  cultivators  ’ 

-h.ad  not  got  one  million  of  livres  % will  now  fend  ' 
ten  or  twelve  times  as  much.  This  exportation 
would  fertili'ze  an  uncultivated  territory,  and 
•would  difguft  Mexico,  as  well  as  fome  other 
.provinces  of  the  New  World,  of  the  badriiquors 
■they  are  ufed  to  confume,  on  account  of  the 
y-dearnefs  of  thofe  that  have  crofied  the  feas. 

Tre  maniifaflures,  which  the  impoffibility  of 
.paying  for  thofe  which  came  from  the  Old  Hemi- 
fphere  have  caufed  to  be  eftablifhed,  would  not 
yfupport  themfclves.  It  would  have  been  the  highe^ 
afl  of  tyranny  to  put  them  down  by  authority, 

.as  fome  inconfiderate,  corrupt,  and  defpotic 
minifters  have  not  fcrupled  to  propofej  but 
nothing  would  be  more  reafonable  than  to  bring 
-them  into  difrepute  with  the  perfons  who  now  ufe 
them  for  clothing,  by  offering  them,  at  a price 
rfuitable  to  their  circumftances,  linens  and  ftuffs, 
that  would  be  more  agreeable  to  their  tafte,  or 
•to  their  vanity.  Then  the  confumption  of  Eu- 
ropean merchandize,  which  doth  not  exceed 
annually,  fix  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  twelve 
tuns,  would  be  doubly 'inçreafed,  and  in  procefe 
of  time,  much  more. 
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The  hands  which  are  employed,  in  manufac- 
ture, would  be  transferred  ro  agriculture,  which 
is  at  prefent  much  confined.  The  ports,  how- 
ever, of  all  nations,  are  open  to  their  commodi- 
ties. Several  of  them  might  perhaps  objeCl, 
that  Spain  fhould  make  the  moft  of  her  iflands, 
becaufe  fuch  an  improvement  would  necefiarily 
occafion  an  evident  injury  to  her  colonies;  but 
they  are  all  defirous  that  fhe  fnould  bring  more 
of  the  produflions  of  her  continent  to  market, 
becaufe  moft  of  them  are  necelTary,  and  cannot 
be  replaced  by  others. 

This  new  arrangement  of  things  would  be 
equally  favourable  to  the  mines.  Thofe  which 
have  been  negledled  from  their  not  being  able  to 
pay  for  the  mercury,  and  other  articles,  would 
be  opened  again.  Thofe,  the  working  of  which 
hath  not  been  interrupted,  would  be  followed  up 
with  more  adlivity,  and  with  greater  means.  The 
plenty  of  metals  would  open  frefh  markets  to 
induftry,  which  even  the  ablefl  men  do  not 
think  of. 

The  Americans,  become  more  rich  and  more 
happy,  would  have  more  confidence  in  govern- 
ment. They  would  readily  confent  to  pay  taxes, 
the  nature  and  levying  of  which  can  only  be 
properly  regulated  on  the  fpot,  and  from  a ma- 
ture confideration  of  the  charadter  and  cuftoms 
of  the  people.  Thefe  tributes,  however  trifling 
they  may  dç  fuppofed  to  be,  would  do  more  than 
fill  up  the  deficiency  occafioned  in  the  public 
Golfers,  by  thelelTening  of  the  duties. 

The 
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The  crown,  enjoying  a more  conüderable  re-  ^ 
I venue,  would  no  longer  abandon  their  provinces 
I to  the  rapacioufnefsof  their  agents.  They  would 
ieflen  the  number  of  them,  pay  thofe  they  re- 
I tained  in  a proper  manner,  and  compel  them  to 
refpeifl:  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  die  interefls 
of  government.  To  think  it  impoflible  that  this 
fpirit  of  juftice  Ihould  be  eftablifhed,  would  argue 
an  ignorance  of  the  refources  of  a well-managed 
authority.  Campillo  fucceeded  in  it,  during 
his  auftere  miniftry,  although  the  governors  of 
America  at  that  time  had  contrafted  the  habit  of 
plunder,  and  that  their  appointments  were  not 
fufficient  to  maintain  the  dignity  which  their 
rank  feemed  to  require. 

It  muft  be  acknowleged,  that  the  freedom  of 
trade  between  all  Spain  and  i^merica,  hath  been 
reckoned  a chimera.  The  harbours  of  this  pen- 
infula  are,  as  it  has  been  faid,  fo  poor,  that 
whatever  fteps  may  be  taken,  that  of  Cadix  will 
remain  in  the  foie  pofTeffion  of  this  monopoly.  This 
would  undoubtedly  happen,  if  the  anticnt  fyftem 
fhould  only  be  departed  from  in  this  point:  bur, 
if  the  new  plan  be  direfted  by  the  principles  al- 
ready eftabliflied,  and  already  praflifed  among 
commercial  nations;  it  will  be  found  that 
there  arc  in  mod  of  the  ports  of  this  king- 
dom funds  fufficient  for  thefe  undertakings. 
Thefe  armaments  will  even  foon  be  multiplied, 
becaufe  the  moderate  rate  of  the  freight,  and  of 
the  duties,  will  allow  them  to  fend  common 
merchandize,  and  to  receive  in  return,  commq- 
diries  of  fmall  value.  In  procefs  of  time,  the 
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^ navigation  of  the  mother-country,  with  it’s  colo- 
nies on  the  continent,  which  at  prefent  employs 
no  more  than  from  thirty  to  thirty-two  Ihips 
every  year,  would  receive  fo  great  an  increafe, 
that  the  boldeft  fpeculators  could  not  venture  to 
fix  the  limits  of  it. 

It  hath  been  fuppofed,  with  more  foundation, 
that  as  foon  as  the  ports  of  America  (hould  be 
ppen  to  all  the  ports  of  the  monarchy,  and  that 
- no  kind  of  oppreflion  would  exift  in  the  cuftoms, 
trade,  when  freed  from  thefe  fhackles,  would 
pccafiqn  unlimited  emulation.  The  avidity  and 
imprudence  of  the  merchants,  give  reafon  to 
fijfpeét  this  confufion  ; which  might  perhaps  turn 
out  to  advantage.  The  colonifts,  encouraged  by 
the  cheapnefs,  to  the  acquifition  of  enjoyments 
which  they  had  been  never  able  to  procure,  will 
have  other  wants,  and  cpnfequently  would  devote 
themfelves  to  other  labours.  If  even  the  excefs 
of  the  competition  would  be  an  evil,  it  could 
never  be  any  thing  more  than  a temporary  one. 
To  endeavour  to  prevent  this  cpmmotion,  by 
laws  dellrudlive  of  every  good,  is  to  attempt 
the  prevention  pf  a fortunate  revolution,  by  a 
continual  fyllein  of  oppreffion. 

But  the  objection  which  had  been  mod  thought 
pf  in  the  court  of  Madrid,  hath  been,  it  feems, 
that  all  the  European  nations  would  find  their 
trade  increafe  by  thefe  arrangements.  This  is 
certainly  true.  But  would  not  Spanifh  induftry 
be  equally  encouraged,  lince,  when  freed  from 
^he  duty  which  foreign  merchandize  would  con- 
tinue to  pay,  on  entering  the  kingdom,  it  would 
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ppeferve  all  it’s  advantages  ? Would  not  the  ® ^ 

government  ftill  colleét  the  duties  they  v— » 
might  have  thought  proper  to  leave  upon  thefe 
produ(51:ions  ? Would  not  their  navigators  flill 
gain  their  freight  ? Would  not  their  merchants 
be  the  agents  of  this  commerce  ? Would  not  their 
fubjefls  of  the  New  World  obtain  at  a cheaper 
pte  every  thing  that  is  conveyed  to  them  ? It  is, 
perhaps,  a fortunate  circumftance  for  this  power,  > 

to  be  obliged  to  fhare  with  other  people  the  fup- 
plying  of  it’s  American  pofleflions.  If  it  were 
otherwife,  the  maritime  powers  would  exert  their  • • 

utmoft  efforts  to  deprive  it  of  them.  Whether 
they  would  fucceed  or  not,  is  a point  which  re- 
mains to  be  examined. 

The  Dutch  were  the  firft  people  who  ventured  inquiry 

to  turn  their  arms  againft  Peru.  They  fent  a Spaniftem. 

fmall  fquadron  thither  in  1643,  which  eafily  took,  funded 

Baldivia,  the  only  fortified  port  of  Chili,  and  the 

key  to  thofe  peaceful  feas.  Their  navigators  al-  «»>  *he  New 

ready  pofTefled,  in  imagination,  the  treafures  of 

thofe  rich  countries,  ’till  their  expeftations  were 

difappointed  by  the  appearance  of  famine  and 

difeafe.  The  death  of  their  favourite  chief  in- 
« 

creafed  their  anxiety,  and  the  troops  that  were 
fent  againfl  them  from  Callao  threw  them  into 
total  defpair.  The  idea  of  the  diftance  they  were 
at  from  their  native  country,  deprived  them  of  all 
their  courage,  and  the  fear  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  a nation  whofe  hatred  they  had  fo  often  ' 


experienced,  determined  them  to  re-embark. 
If  their  perfeverance  had  been  greater,  they  would 

probably  have  preferved  their  conquefts  ’till  the 
^ ’ arrival 
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BOOK  arrival  of  the  fuccoiirs  that  would  have  been  fent 
from  the  Zuyder-zee,  when  their  firft  fuccefs  came 
to  be  know’n. 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  thofe  Frenchmen, 
who,  in  1595,  united  their  riches  and  their  ef- 
forts to  go  and  plunder  Peru,  and  to  form  a 
. fettlement  on  that  part  of  the  coaft  of  Chili  which 
had  been  neglefted  by  the  Spaniards.  This 
fcheme  was  approved  by  Lewis  XIV.,  who,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  execution  of  it,  granted  fix  men  of 
war.  The  fquadron  proceeded  very  fortunately, 
under  the  command  of  the  brave  De  Gènes,  ’till 
it  got  towards  the  middle  of  the  Streights  of  Ma- 
gellan. Succefs  was  thought  to  be  near  at  hand, 
when  the  navigators,  obllinately  repulfed  by 
contrary  winds,  and  affailed  with  every  pofllble 
calamity,  were  obliged  to  return  to  Europe. 
Thei’e  adventurers,  ftill  thirfbing  after  riches  and 
^ dangers,  were  intending  to  form  a new  aflbeia- 
tion,  when  the  courfe  of  events  united  the  inte- 
refts  of  the  two  crowns. 


The  Englilh  had  turned  their  attention  with 
avidity  towards  thefe  countries,  before  other 
people.  They  were, tempted  by  the  mines  as 
early  as  the  year  1624  i but  the  weaknefs  of  the 
prince  who  then  reigned,  proved  the  ruin  of  a 
confiderable  aflbciacion  formed  for  this  great  pur- 
pofe.  Charles  II.  refumed  this  important  projefl, 
and  fent  Sir  John  Narborough  to  reconnoitre  thofe 
latitudes  that  were  fo  little  know’n,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  open  fome  communication  with  the 
ravages  of  Chili.  That  monarch  was  fo  impatient 
to  know  the  fuccefs  of  the  expedition,  that  when 

he 
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he  was  informed  of  the  return  of  his  admiral  b 
to  the  Downs,  he  got  into  his  barge,  and  went  to 
meet  him  at  Gravefend. 

Though  this  firft  attempt  had  been  of  no 
advantage,  the  Britidi  miniilry  were  not  difcou- 
raged.  The  elevation  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  to 
the  throne  excited  a general  ferment.  England, 
which  had  put  itfelf  at  the  head  of  the  confe- 
deracy formed  to  deprive  this  prince  of  the 
throne,  was  vidlorious  in  all  parts,  but  was  ob- 
liged to  purchafe  this  glory  at  a very  dear  rate. 
The  nation  was  groaning  under  the  opprefllon  of 
taxes,  while  the  treafury  had  contrafled  immenfe 
engagements.  It  feemed  difficult  to  fulfil  them, 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  continue  the  war  ; when 
the  idea  was  fuggefted  of  a company  which 
fhould  have  the  exclufive  privilege  of  trading  to 
the  South  Seas,  upon  condition  that  they  fhould 
liquidate  the  national  debt.  Such  was  the  opi- 
nion they  entertained  of*  the  riches  of  Peru,  and 
of  the  great  fortunes  that  might  eafily  be  made 
there,  that  foreigners,  as  well  as  the  people  of 
the  country,  were  eager  to  lend  their  money  to 
this  undertaking.  The  diredlion  of  it  was  given 
to  the  Lord  High  Trealurer  Oxford,  the  author 
of  the  projedl,  and  he  employed,  in  the  expences 
of  the  ftate,  funds  that  were  deilined  for  a very 
different  purpofe. 

Then  the  fhares  of  the  new  company  fell  into 
the  utmoft  difrepute  j but  they  foon  rofe  again. 
At  the  peace,  the  court  of  London  obtained  from 
that  of  Madrid,  that  the  South  Sea  Company 
fhould  fulfil  it’s  deftination.  The  trade  of  Peru 

was 
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was  formally  given  up  to  them.  They  were 
quietly  enriching  themfelves,  when  a bloody  war 
changed  the  fituation  of  affairs.  A fquadron,  un- 
der the  command  of  Anfon,  was  fent,  inftead  of 
the  fhips  of  thofe  rapacious  merchants  which  fre- 
quented thefe  feas.  It  is  probable  he  would  have 
executed  the  whole  of  his  terrible  commifTion,  had 
he  not  been  prevented  by  the  misfortunes  that 
befel  his  fquadron,  in  being  obliged,  from  ill- 
concerted  meafures,  to  double  Cape  Horn  at  an 
improper  and  dangerous  feafon. 

Since  the  laft  peace,  the  French  in  1764,  and 
the  Englifh  in  1766,  have  undertaken  to  form  a 
fettlement  not  far  from  the  coaft  of  Patagonia,  or 
in  fifty-one  degrees  thirty  minutes  of  fouthern  la- 
titude, in  three  iflands,  which  the  former  have 
called  Malouine,  and  the  later  Falkland  Iflands, 
Spain,  alarmed  at  feeing  foreign  nations  in  thefe 
latitudes,  eafily  obtained  from  the  court  of  Ver- 
failles  the  facrifice  of  their  feeble  colony  : but  the 
warmeft  reprefentations  produced  no  effe6l  upon 
the  court  of  London,  which  had  not  the  fame 
motives  of  attention  and  complaifance.  The  mi- 
niftry  on  both  fides  grew  warm.  Port  Eginonf, 
recently  occupied,  was  fuddenly  attacked,  and 
taken  without  refiftance.  The  two  hemifpheres 
were  again  going  to  be  deluged  with  blood,  if  the 
aggreffors  had  not  at  length  determined  to  re- 
ilorc  a poll,  which  they  ought  not  to  have  feized 
upon,  at  a time  when  négociations  were  opened  to 
examine  into  the  rights  of  the  two  crowns.  Eng- 
land hath  fince  engaged,  by  a verbal  agreement  of 
the  2 2d  January  1771,  to  fuffer  this  feeble,  ufe- 
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lefs,  and  cxpenfive  fettlement  gradually  to  decay.  ® ® ^ 

Accordingly,  in  the  month  of  May  1774,  there  v— ^ 

remained  no  more  than  five-and-twenty  men 
upon  it,  when  it  was  evacuated,  leaving  an  in- 
fcription  to  certify  to  pofterity,  that  thefc  iflands 
had  belonged,  and  had  not  ceafed  to  belong  to 
Great  Britain,  Thefe  navigators,  attentive  to 
the  dignity  of  their  nation,  infulted,  at  their  de- 
parture, the  rival  power.  It  is  from  motives.of 
condefcenfion,  and  not  of  fear,  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  defifl:  from  their  claims.  But  when  they' 
promife  eternal  duration  to  their  empire,  they 
forget  that  their  grandeur  may  difappear  as  ra- 
pidly as  it  hath  rifen.  Of.all  the  modern  nations, 
what  remains  will  there  be  in  the  annals  of  the 
world  ? The  names  only  of  a few  illuftrious  per- 
' fonages,  of  a Chriftopher  Columbus,  of  a Def- 
cartes,  and  of  a Newton.  What  a number  of 
.petty  dates,  all  ridiculoufly  afpiring  to  the  great 
deftinies  of  Rome  ! 

Without  the  affiftance  of  this  ftaple,  and  in- 
deed without  any,  Anfon  thought  that  the  em- 
pire of  the  Spaniards  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  might 
ibe  attacked  with  advantage.  According  to  the 
plan  of  this. celebrated  navigator,  twelve  men  of 
war,  fent  from  Europe  with  three  or  four  thou- 
fand  troops,  would  diredt  their  courfe  towards  the 
South  Sea.  They  would  procure  refrefhments  at 
Bahia,  at  Rio  Janeiro,  at  St.  Catherine’s,  and 
throughout  all  the  Brazils,  where  a ftrong  defire 
prevails  of  humbling  the  Spaniards.  The  fepairs 
that  might  become  neeefiary,  would  be  executed 
with  fafety  upon  the  deferc  and  uninhabitable 
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■ coaft  of  Patagonia,  at  Port  Define,  or  St.  Julian. 

» The  fquadron  would  double  Cape  Horn,  or 
would  go  through  the  Streights  of  Magellan, 
according  to  the  different  feafons  of  the  year.  If 
they  fliould  chance  to  feparate,  they  would  meet 
again  at  the  defert  ifland  of  Socoro,  and  then  at- 
tack Baldivia  with  their  united  force. 

This  fortrefs,  the  only  one  that  covers  Chili, 
being  carried  by  a fudden  and  impetuous  attack, 
what  fervice,  for  the  defence  of  the  country, 
could  be  expefted  from  enervated  and  unexpe- 
rienced citizens,  againft  troops  inured  to  difci- 
pline  and  military  exercifes  i What  could  they 
they  do  againft  the  Araucos  and  other  favages, 
always  difpofed  to  renew  their  cruelties  and  their 
ravages  ? 

The  coafts  of  Peru  would  make  ftill  lefs  refift- 
ance.  They  are  all  defended  only  by  Callao, 
where  a bad  garrifon  of  fix  hundred  men  would 
foon  capitulate.  The  redu6tion  of  this  famous 
port  would  open  the  way  to  Lima,  which  is  no 
more  than  two  leagues  off,  and  incapable  of 
making  any  defence.  The  feeble  fuccours  that 
could  be  fent  to  the  two  cities  from  the  inland 

/ 

parts,  where  there  are  no  foldiers,  would  not 
lave  them  j and  the  fquadron  would  eafily  inter- 
cept any  that  might  come  from  Panama  by  fea. 
Panama  itfelf,  which  is  furrounded  only  by  a 
wall,  without  a ditch  or  any  outworks,  would 
be  obliged  to  iurrender.  The  garrifon,  conti- 
nually weakened  by  detachments  that  muft  be 
fent  to  Chagre,  to  Porto-Bello,  and  to  other 

pofts. 
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polls,  would  be  unable  to  repulfe  the  moll  trifling 
force. 

Anson  was  of  opinion,  that  the  coalls  being 
once  fubdued,  the  reft  of  the  empire  would  foon 
be  obliged  to  fubmit.  This  idea  was  founded 
upon  the  effeminacy,  cowardice,  and  ignorance 
of  thefe  people  in  the  management  of  arms.  Ac- 
cording to  his  informations,  a bold  enemy  would 
have  had  nearly  as  much  advantage  over  the  Spa- 
niards, as  they  themfelves  had  over  the  Ameri- 
cans at  the  period  of  the  difcovery. 

Such  were,  thirty  years  ago,  the  ideas  of  one 
of  the  greateft  feamen  England  ever  had.  But 
we  may  imagine  that  he  would  not  talk  in  this 
ftyle  at  prefent.  The  court  of  Madrid,  roufed  by 
the  humiliations  and  misfortunes  of  the  laft  war, 
have  fent  well  difciplined  troops  into  Peru,  and 
have  intrufted  the  fortified  places  to  experienced 
commanders.  The  fpirit  of  the  militia  is  entirely 
changed  in  this  part  of  the  New  World.  What 
perhaps  was  poffible,  is  now  no  more  fo.  An 
invafion  would  more  particularly  become  a chi- 
merical idea,  if  in  that  diftant  region  the  land 
forces  were  fupported  by  proportionate  maritime 
ftrength.  We  lhall  even  venture  to  affirm,  that 
the  jundion  of  thefe  two  forces  would  infallibly 
expel  the  flag  of  all  other  nations  from  thefe 
roads. 

The  operations  of  the  fquadron  fliould  not  be 
limited,  either  to  the  fighting  of  the  enemy,  or 
or  to  the  keeping  of  them  at  a diftance.  The 
fhips  of  which  it  would  confift  might  be  ufe- 
fully  employed,  in  producing,  or  in  coIle6ling 
j upon 
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upon  thefe  coaâs,  the  articles  which  eklier  <lçi 
not  grow  there,  or-which  are  loft  from  the  dif- 
ficulty of  exportation.  Thefe  encouragements 
would  probably  awaken  the  colonifts  from  the 
lethargic  ftate  in  which  they  have  continued  fur 
three  centuries.  When  they  were  allured  that 
the  produce  of  their  cultures  would  reach  Pa»- 
nama  without  èxpence,  and  would  there  be  em- 
barked upon  the  Chagre,  to  be  conveyed  in- 
to Europe,  at  a very  moderate  ratej  they  would 
feel  themfelves  inclined  to  labours,  the  reward  of 
which  would  no  longer  be  doubtful.  This  adli- 
vity  would  increafe,  if  the  court  of  Madrid 
would  refolve  to  dig  a canal  of  five  leagues, 
which  would  complete  the  communication  be- 
tween the  two  feas,  already  fo  much  advanced  by 
a navigable  river;  The  general  good  of  nations^ 
.and  the  advantage  of  commerce,  require,  that 
..the  Ifthmus  of  Panama,  and  the  Ifthmus  of 
Suez,  fliould  be  open  to  navigation,  and  Ihould 
draw  the  limits  of  the  world  nearer  to  each  other.' 
Oriental  defpotifmj  and  Spanilh  indolence,  have 
ifor  too  long  a time  deprived  the  globe  of  fo  con- 
Tiderable  a benefit. 

'If  from  the  Southj  we  go  on  to  thè  NprClï 
vSea,  we  lhall  find  that  the  Spanilh  empire  is  efta- 
blilhed  there,  from  the  Miftilfippi  to  the  Oroo- 
iiokoj  There  are,'  throughout  this  immenfe 
Tpace,  many  inaccelfible  Ihores,  and  a ftill  greater 
.number  where  it  would  be  ufelefs  to  land.  All 
-the  ports  that  are  confidered  as  important,*  fucli 
as  Vera  Cruz,  Chagre,  Porto-Bello,  Cartha- 
-gena,  and  Puerto-Cabeiio,  are' fortified,  a«d  fonne 
t . of 
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of  them  are  lb  upon  good  principles.  Experiencej  ® ° ^ 

however,  hath  Ihew’n,  that  none  of  thefe  places 
are  impregnable.  They  might  therefore  be 
forced  again  -,  but  of  what  fervice  would  this 

r 

lliccefs  be  ? The  conquerors,  who  would  find 
it  impofiible  to  penetrate  into  the  inland  coun- 
tries, would  be  confined  in  fortrefifes,  where  an 
air,  which  is  dangerous  in  all  feafons,  and  fatal 
during  fix  months  of  the  year,  to  men  who  are' 
accuftomed  to  a temperate  climate,  would  fooner 
or  later  bring  them  to  the  grave.  * 

If  even,  contrary  to  all  probability,  the  con*- 
quell  Ihould  be  completed,  can  it  be  imagined 
that  the  Spanifh  Americans,  who  from  talle, 
idlenefs,  ignorance,  habit,  and  pride,  have  ail 
excefiive  attachment  to  their  religion,  and  to 
their  laws.  Would  not  break,  at  one  time  or 
other,  the  chains  that  had  been  impofed  upon 
them  ? If,  to  prevent  this  revolution,  it  Ihould 
be  refolved  to  exterminate  them,  this  cruel 
expedient  would  be  as  great  a folly  in  politics, 
as  it  would  be  horrible  in  morality.  The  nation 
that  had  been  guilty  of  this  excefs  of  barbarity 
could  not  reap  any  advantage  from  it’s  new  pof- 
feflions,  without  facrificing  to  them  it’s  popula- 
tion, it’s  aflivity,  it’s  iiiduftry,  and,  in  procefs  of 
time,  all  it’s  power. 

These  various  obllacles  to  the  invafion  of 
Spanilh  America,  had,  as  it  is  faid,  fuggelled  in 
England,  during  the  lall  hoftilitiesj  the  idea  of  a 
fyllem  allonifliing  to  vulgar  minds.  The  pro- 
jet of  this  power,  which  was  then  miftrefs  of  all 
the  Teas,  was  to  feize  upon  Vera  Cruz,  and  to 
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B ^ fortify  itfelf  there  in  a very  ftrong  manner.  It 
i would  not  have  been  propofed  to  Mexico  to  fub- 
mit  to  a foreign  yoke,  for  which  it  was  know’n 
to  have  too  great  an  averfion  j but  the  plan  was  to 
detach  that  region  from  the  mother-country,  to 
make  it  the  arbiter  of  it’s  own  deftiny,  and  to 
leave  it  at  liberty,  either  to  choofe  a fovereign  of 
it’s  own,  or  to  form  itfelf  into  a republic.  As 
there  were  no  troops  in  the  country,  the  revolu- 
tion was  infallible  ; and  it  would  equally  have 
* taken  place  in  all  the  provinces  of  this  vaft  conti- 
nent, which  had  the  fame  motives  for  defiring  it, 
and  the  fame  facility  of  carrying  it  into  execu- 
tion. The  efforts  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  to  re- 
cover it’s  rights,  would  have  been  unavailing,  be- 
caufe  Great  Britain  took  upon  herfelf  to  repel 
them,  upon  condition  that  the  new  liâtes  lliould 
grant  her  an  exclufive  trade,  but  upon  terms  in- 
finitely lefs  unfavourable  than  thofe  by  which 
they  had  for  fo  long  a time  been  opprefied. 

If  it  were  true  that  fuch  ideas  had  ever  ferioully 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  cabinet  of  London, 
they  muft  have  renounced  thefe  ambitious  views, 
fince  the  court  of  Madrid  have  taken  the  refolu- 
tion  to  keep  regular  and  European  forces  in  their 
pofleffions  in  the  New  World.  Thefe  forces  will 
contain  the  nations,  and  repel  the  enemy, 
llrengthened  as  they  are  at  prefent  vvidi  a refpedl- 
able  navy. 

As  foon  as  the  Spaniards  had  difeovered  an- 
other hemifphere,  they  thought  of  appropriating 
to  themfelves  every  part  of  it.  To  give  fome 
eclat  to  their  adminiftration,  the  chiefs  of  the 
great  fettlements  already  formed,  were  continually 
3 undertaking 
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undertaking  new  enterprizes  j and  private  per- 
fons,  paflionately  purfuing  the  fame  kind  of  fame, 
generally  followed  thefe  brilliant  projects.  The 
calamities  infeparable  from  a career  fo  little 
know’n,  had  not  yet  altered  this  aélive  and  inde- 
fatigable courage,  when  fome  bold  and  enter- 
prifing  navigators  ventured  to  diredt  their  courfe 
towards  regions,  forbidden  to  every  other  nation, 
except  that  which  had  conquered  them.  The  fuc- 
cefs  which  attended  this  boldnefs,  convinced 
Philip  II.  that  it  was  time  to  fet  bounds  to  his 
ambition  -,  and  he  renounced  acquifitions,  which 
might  expofe  his  arms  or  his  fleets  to  infults. 
This  timid,  or  perhaps  only  prudent  policy,  was 
attended  with  more  important  confequcnces  than 
had  been  forefeen.  The  fpirit  of  enthufiafm  was 
at  an  end,  and  that  of  ina£livity  fucceeded  to 
it.  A nev/  race  of  men  was  formed  in  the  Indies. 
The  people  fank  into  fuperb  effeminacy,  and 
thole  who  governed  them,  no  longer  attended  to 
any  thing  but  the  accumulation  of  riches;  and 
the  dignities  that  accompanied  them,  which  had 
formerly  been  referved  to  talents,  to  zeal,  and  to 
fervices,  were  now  purchafed.  At  this  period  a 
flop  was  put  to  navigation,  both  in  America  and 
in  Europe. 

A FEW  veffels  only,  ill  built,  ill  armed,  ill  fit- 
ted out,  and  ill  commanded,  were  difpatched 
from  the  ports  of  the  mother-country.  Spain 
could  not  be  awakened  from  it’s  lethargy,  either 
from  the  terrible  blows  which  it  received  from  it’s 
enemies,  or  with  the  ruinous  extortions  it  ex- 
perienced from  it’s  allies. 
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At  length,  after  two  centuries  of  total  inaflf- 
vity,  the  docks  are  again  revived.  The  Spanilh' 
navy  hath  acquired  real  Rrength.  It  confifts,  as 
the  time  of  our  writing,- of  fixry-eight  fhips  of  the 
line,  carrying  from  one  hundred  and  fourteen  to 
fixty  guns,  and  five  of  thefe  are  upon  the  flocks  ; 
and  of  eighty- eight  other  fhips,  carrying  frora 
fifty-fix  to  twelve  guns.  There  are  fifty  thoufand 
feamen  upon  it’s  lifts,  a great  number  of  whom 
ferve  in  the  armaments- fitted  out  by  government. 
Many  of  them  are  alfo  employed  in  the  merchant- 
men of  Bifcay,  of  Majorca,  and  of  Catalonia, 
Some  are  wanted  for  about  a^  hundred  fmall  vef- 
fels,  regularly  deftined  for  the  American  iflands-, 
where  fb  few  were  formerly  fent.  They  will  mul- 
tiply ‘ftill  more,  when  the  voyages  to  the  con- 
tinent of  the  other  Hemifphere  fhall  be  under- 
taken, with  all  the  freedom  which  the  firft  regu- 
lations feem  to  announce.  The  feas,  which  fe- 
parate  the  two  Worlds,,  will  be  covered  with  ro- 
buft,  aflive,  and  intelligent  men,  who  w'ill  be- 
come the  defenders  of  their  country’s-  rights,-  and 
will  render  her  fleets  formidable. 

Spanish  monarehs,  ye  are  intrufted  with  the- 
happinefs  of  the  moft  brilliant  parts  of  the  two- 
Hemifpheres.  Shew  yourfelves  worthy  of  fo  glo-^ 
rious  a deftiny.  In  fulfilling  this  auguft:  and  fa- 
cred  duty,  ye  -s^'ill  repair  the  injuries  done  bv 
your  predecefTors  and  by  therr  fubjefls.  They 
have  depopulated  a world  which  they  had  difco- 
vered  ; they  have  put  millions  of  mankind  to 
death.  Their  condudl  hath  been  ftill  more  atro- 
cious, not  only  in  enflaving  them,  but  alfo  in 

reducing 
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• Teducing  thofe  whom  their  fword  had  fpared  to 
the  condition  of  brutes.  Thofe  whom  they  have 
flain,  have  fuffered  only  for  an  inflant,  while  the 
wretches  whom  they  have  permitted  to  live,  muft: 
have  often  envied  the  fate  of  their  murdered 
brethren.  Pofterity  will  not  forgive  you,  ’till 
harvefts  fhall  arife  in  thofe  fields  which  you  have 
manured  with  fo  much  innocent  blood  ; and  ‘’till 
thofe  immenfe  fpaces  which  you  have  laid  wafte 
fhall  be  covered  with  happy  and  free  inhabitants. 
If  ye  would  know  the  period  in  which  you  may 
perhaps  he  abfolved  of  all  your  crimes,  it  will  be 
when  you  fhall  revive,  in  idea,  fome  one  of  the  an- 
tient  monarchs  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  placing 
him  in  the  midft  of  his  pofleflions,  fliall  be  able 
to  fay  to  him.  Behold  the  present  state  of 

:yOUR  COUNTRY,  AND  OF  YOUR  SUBJECTS  ; INTER- 
'ROGATE  them,  and  form  YOUR  JUDGMENT  OF 
:U.S.. 
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BOOK  IX. 

I 

Settlement  of  the  Portuguefe  in  the  Brazils. 
Phe  zvars  they  have  fiijlained  there.  Pro^ 
duce  and  riches  of  that  country. 

book  \ NATIONAL  fpiric  is  the  refult  of  a great 
. 1 if\  number  of  caufes,  fome  of  which  are  per^ 

Whether  manenU  and  others  variable.  This  part  of  the 

the  Euru-  _ _ ^ 

peanshave  hiftory  of  a people  is  perhaps  the  moft  intereft- 
acquain'ted  Ing,  and  the  lead  difficult  to  inveftigate.  The 
of'foJndin^  permanent  caufes  are  to  be  found  on  the  portion 
colonies.  of  the  globc  which  they  inhabit  ; the  variable  ones 
are  configned  in  their  annals>  and  manifefted  by 
the  effects  which  they  have  produced.  While 
thefe  caufes  acl  in  oppofition  to  each  other,  the 
nation  is  in  a date  of  infanity,  and  doth  not  be> 
gin  to  recover  it’s  proper  underftanding,  ’till  the 
time  when  it’s  fpeculative  principles  coincide 
with  the  nature  of  it’s  fituation.  Then  it  is,  that 
it  advances  rapidly  towards  that  fplendour,  opu- 
lence and  felicity,  to  which  it  may  be  allowed  to 
afpire  from  a free  ufe  of  it’s  local  refources. 

But  this  national  fpirit,  which  ought  to  prefide 
in  the  counfels  of  the  people,  though  it  be  not 
always  to  be  found  there,  fcarce'ever  regulates 
the  aftions  of  individuals.  They  have  intereds 
of  their  own,  and  pafiions  which  torment  and 
blind  them  j and  there  is  fcarce  any  'one  who 

would 
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would  not  raife  his  profperity  upon  the  public 
ruin.  The  capitals  of  empires  are  the  center  of 
the  national  fpirit,  that  k to  fay,  the  places  where 
itdifplays  itfelf  with  the  grcatefl:  energy  in  words, 
and  where  it  is  the  mod  completely  neglected  in 
allions.  I except  only  fome  unfrequent  rndances, 
where  the  general  fafety  is  at  ftake.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  diftance  from  the  capital  increafes^ 
this  malk  detaches  itfelf  j it  falls  off  on  the  fron- 
tiers j and,  between  one  hemifphere  and  another, 
is  totally  loft. 

When  a man  hath  croffed  the  line,  he  is  nei- 
ther an  Englifhman,  a Dutchman,  a Frenchman, 
a Spaniard,  or  a Portugueze.  He  preferves  no- 
thing of  h-is  country,  except  the  principles  and 
prejudices  which  give  a fandlion  to  his  conduft, 
or  furnifh  him  with  an  excufe  for  it.  Servile  when 
he  is  weak,  and  oppreffive  when  he  is  ftrong  ; 
eager  to  acquire  wealth,  and  to  enjoy  it  ; and  ca- 
pable of  all  the  enormities  which  can  contribute 
moft  fpeedily  to  the  completion  of  his  defigns  ; 
he  is  a domeftic  tiger  again  let  loofe  in  the 
woods,  and  who  is  again  feized  with  the  thirft  of 
blood.  Such  have  all  the  Europeans,  indiferi- 
minately,  fhew’n  themfclves  in  the  regions  of  the 
New  World,  where  they  have  been  aCluated  with 
one  common  rage,  the  paffion  for  gold. 

Would  it  not  have  been  a more  humane,  more 
ufeful,  and  lefs  expenfive  plan,  to  have  fent  into 
each  of  thofe  diftant  regions  fome  hundreds  of 
young  men  and  women  ? The  men  would  have 
married  the  women,  and  the  women  the  men  of 
the  country,  Confanguinity,  the  tie  that  is  the 
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® ^ mofl;  fpeedily  formed,  and  the  ftrongell:,  would 

v— -V — -»  foon  have  made  one  and  the  fame  family  of  the 
grangers  and  of  the  natives. 

In  this  intimate  connexion,  the  favage  inha- 
bitant would  foon  have  underftood,  that  the  arts 
and  fciences  conveyed  into  his  country  were 
very  conducive  to  the  improvement  of  his  def- 
tiny.  He  would  have  entertained  the  higheft 
opinion  of  the  perfuafive  and  mild  inflrudlors 
brought  to  him  by  the  fea,  and  he  would  have 
given  hiinfelf  up  to  them  without  referve. 

From  this  fortunate  confidence  peace  would 
have  arifen,  which  would  have  been  impracli- 
cable,  if  the  new  comers  had  prefented  them- 
felves  with  the  imperious  and  authoritative  tone 
of  mailers  and  ufurpers.  _ Commerce  is  efta- 
bliflred  without  difficulty  among  rnen  who  have 
reciprocal  wants;  and  they  foon  accuftom  them- 
felves  to  confider,  as  friends  and  as  brethren,  thofe 
whom  interefl  or  other  motives  have  brought  into 
their  country.  The  Indians  would  have  adopted 
the  European  form  of  worffiip,  becaufe  a religion 
becomes  univerfal  among  all  the  inhabitants  of 
an  empire,  when  the  government  leaves  it  to  it- 
felf,  and  when  the  folly  and  intolerant  fpirit  of 
the  priefts  doth  not  convert  it  into  a principle  of 
difeord.  In  like  manner  civilization  follows  from 
the  propenfity  which  urges  every  man  to  im- 
prove his  fituation,  provided  there  be  no  defire 
to  compel  him  to  it  by  force,  and  that  thefe  ad- 
vantages be  not  prefented  to  him  by  fufpicious 
II  rangers, 
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Such  would  be  the  efFe6ts  that  would  be  pro- 
duced in  a rifing  colony,  by  the  allurement  of 
the  mofl:  imperious  of  the  fenfes.  Let  there  be 
no  arms  and  no  foldiers  j but  a multitude  of 
vouns:  v/omen  for  the  meq,  and  numbers  of 
young  men  for  the  women.  Let  us  examine 
what  the  Portugueze  have  done  in  Brazil  by  pur- 
I'uing  contrary  methods. 

Brazil  is  an  immenfe  continent,  bounded  on 
the  North,  by  the  river  of  the  Amazons;  on  the 
South,  by  the.  river  Plata;  on  the  Eaft,  by  the 
fea;  and  on  the  Well,  by  moralfes,  lakes,  tor- 
rents, rivers,  and  mountains;  which  feparate  it 
from  the  Spanidi  poflefllons. 

If  Columbus  liad  continued  his  courfe  to  the 
South,  when  he  came  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Oroonoko  in  1499,  he  could  not  poflibly  have 
miffed  the  Brazils  ; but  he  chofe  to  lleer  to  the 
north-weft,  that  he  might  not  go  too  far  from 
St.  Domingo,  the  only  fettlement  belonging  to 
the  Spaniards  in  the  New  World. 

Pfter  Alvarez  Cabral  had  the  honour  of 
difeovering  the  Brazils  the  following  year  by  a 
fortunate  chance. 

How  doth  it  happen  that  this  is  the  cafe  in 
almoft  all  difeoveries  ; and  that  chance  hath  always 
more  (hare  in  them  than  ingenuity It  is  becaufe 
chance  is  ever  employed,  while  the  human  un- 
derftanding  is  checked  by  indolence,  changes  it’s 
objedls  through  inconftancy,  repofes  itfelf  through 
laffitude,  or  tedium,  and  is  throw’n  into  a ftate 
of  inadivity  by  a number  of  moral,  natural,  do- 
jneftic^  or  national  çaufes,  Moft  dilcoveries  are 

therefore 
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therefore  owen  to  chance,  or  to  that  infinite 
number  of  men,  who  are  always  in  motion,  and 
whofe  attention  is  conftantly  engaged  on  all  the 
objefts  that  furround,  or  ftrike  them,  often- 
times without  any  defign  of  gaining  information, 
or  of  making  thofe  difcoveries,  but  merely  be- 
caufe  they  make  ufe  of  their  fenfes. 

To  avoid  falling  in  with  the  calms  on  the  coaft 
of  Africa,  Cabral  kept  fo  far  out  at  fea,  that  he 
came  within  fight  of  an  unknow’n  land  lying  to 
weftward.  He  was  driven  thither  by  ftrefs  of 
weather,  and  anchored  on  the  coaft  in  the  15th 
degree  of  fouth  latitude,  at  a place  which  he 
called  Porto-Seguro.  He  took  poflelfion  of  the 
country,  but  made  no  fettlement  in  it,  and  gave 
it  the  name  of  Santa  Cruz,  which  was  after- 
wards changed  for  that  of  Brazil,  becaufe  the 
Brazil  wood  was  the  moft  valuable  production 
of  that  country  to  the  Europeans,  who  ufed  it  in 
dying. 

As  this  country  had  been  difcovered  in  going 
to  India,  and  as  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  was 
not  a part  of  that  country,  the  fame  name  was 
given  to  it,  becaufe  the  Spaniards  had  imagined, 
that  it  might  be  referred  to  thofe  countries  they 
had  previoufly  difcovered.  All  the  Europeans, 
however,  difttnguiflied  them  by  the  appellation 
of  Weft  Indies.  This  name  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  all  the  New  World,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans were  very  improperly  called  Indians. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  names  of  places  and  things, 
accidentally  given  by  ignorant  men,  have  always 
perplexed  philofophers,  who  have  been  defirous 

of 
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of  tracing  the  origin  of  thefe  names  from  nature,  ® k 

and  not  from  circumftances  merely  incidental,  u.  » 

and  oftentimes  quite  foreign  to  the  natural  pro- 
perties of  the  things  denoted  by  them.  No- 
thino^  can  be  more  ftranse,  for  inftance,  than  to 
fee  Europe  tranfplanted  into  America,  and  there 
regenerated,  as  it  were,  in  the  names  and  forms 
of  our  European  cities,  and  in  the  laws,  man- 
i ners,  and  religion  of  our  continent.  But  fooner 
I or  later  the  climate  will  refume  it’s  influence,  and 

t . ... 

i reinftate  things  in  their  proper  order  and  with 
! their  original  names,  though  with  thofe  veftiges 
) of  the  change  they  have  undergone,  which  a "" 

I great  revolution  always  leaves  behind  it.  Is  it 
I not  probable  that  in  three  or  four  thoufand  years 
i hence,  the  hiftory  of  America  at  this  prefent 
period  will  be  as  confufed,  and  as  inexplicable  to 
it’s  inhabitants,  as  the  hiftory  of  Europe,  previous 
• to  the  rife  of  the  Roman  republic,  is  obfcure  to 
! us  ? Thus  it  is  that  men,  the  knowlege  they  have 
acquired,  and  the  conjedfures  they  have  formed, 
either  with  refpedt  to  events  that  are  palTed,  or  to 
future  tranfadions,  are  all  fubjed  to  the  laws  and 
motions  of  nature,  which  purfues  her  own  courfe, 
without  paying  the  leaft  regard  either  to  our  pro- 
jeds  or  to  our  opinions. 

Nothing  can  afford  us  a more  convincing  Account  of 
proof  of  this  great  truth,  than  the  imprudence  h^nbifan^s'" 
and  uncertainty  of  all  the  defigns  and  adions  of 
men  even  in  their  moft  important  undertakings, 
the  blindnefs  with  which  their  inquiries  are  pur- 
fued,  and  more  efpecially  the  improper  ufe  they 
make  of  their  difcoveries.  As  foon  as  the  court 

of 
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of  Lifbon  had  ordered  a furvey  to  be  taken  of  the 
harbours,  bays,  rivers,  and  coaib  of  Brazil,  and 
was  convinced  that  the  country  afforded  neither 
gold  nor  filver,  they  held  it  in  fucli  contempt, 
that  they  fent  thither  none  but  condemned  crimi- 
nals and  abandoned  women. 

Two  fhips  were  fent  every  year  from  Portugal, 

to  carry  the  refufe  of  the  kingdom  to  this  New 

World,  and  to  bring  home  parrots,  and  woods 

for  the  dyers  and  cabinet-makers.  Ginger  was 

afterwards  added,  but  was  foon  prohibited,  leaft  it 

fliould  interfere  with  the  fale  of  the  fame  article 
< . 

from  India, 

- Asia  was  then  the  objedl  that  attraéled  all 
men.  It  was  the  road  to  fortune,  to  power,  and 
to  fame.  The  great  exploits  of  the  Portugueze 
in  India,  and  the  wealth  they  brought  from 
thence,  gave  their  nation  fuch  a fuperiority  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  that  every  individual  willied  to 
.partake  of  it.  The  enthufiafm  was  general.  No 
perfon,  indeed,  went  over  voluntarily  to  Ame- 
rica i but  thofe  unfortunate  men,  whom  the  in- 
quifition  had  doomed  to  deftruclion,  were  added  to 
the  convidls  already  tranfported  thither. 

. There  never  was  a ftronger  and  more  invete- 
rate hatred  than  that  which  the  Portugueze  have 
nlways  entertained  againfl;  the  Spaniards.  Not- 
withftanding  this  national  antipathy,  which  is  of 
fo  long  a ftanding  that  it’s  origin  cannot  be 
traced,  and  fo  confirmed  that  it  can  never  be  ex- 
pedted  to  ceafe,  they  have  borrowed  moft  of  their 
maxims  from  a neighbour,  whofe  power  they 
dreaded  as  much  as  they  detefted  it’s  manners. 

Whether 
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Whether  from  a fimilarity  of  climate  and  temper, 
or  from  a conformity  of  circumftances,  they  have 
adopted  the  word  of  it’s  inftirutions.  They 
could  not  imitate  any  one  more  horrid  than  the 
inquifition. 

This  bloody  tribunal,  erefled  in  Spain  in 
1482,  by  a combination  of  policy  and  fanaticifm, 
under  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  was 
no  fooner  adopted  by  John  III.  than  it  ftruck 
terror  into  every  family.  To  eftablifli  it’s  au- 
thority, and  afterwards  to  fupport  it,  no  lefs 
than  four  or  five  hundred  viclims  were  annually 
facrificed,  a tenth  part  of  which  was  burnt  alive, 
and  the  reft  banifhed  to  Africa  or  to  the  Brazils. 
The  fury  of  this  tribunal  was  particularly  exerted 
againft  thofe  who  were  fufpecfted  of  fodomy;  a 
crime  of  later  date  in  the  kingdom,  and  almoft 
unavoidable  in  hot  climates,  where  celibacy  pre- 
vails. It  alfo  profecuted  forcerers,  who,  in 
thofe  times  of  ignorance,  were  as  much  dreade;!, 
as  their  number  was  multiplied  by  the  credulity, 
bigotry,  and  barbarifm  that  prevailed  all  over 
Europe.  The  Mohammedans,  though  greatly 
decreafed  fince  they  had  loft  the  empire,  were  alfo 
perfecuted  by  the  inquifition  ; but  more  efpecially 
the  Jews,  becaufe  they  were  the  richeft'. 

It  is  well  know’n,  that  when  the  Jews,  who 
had  long  been  confined  to  a very  fmall  fpot  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth,  were  difperled  by  the  Ro- 
mans, many  of  them  took  refuge  in  Portugal. 
There  they  multiplied  after  the  Arabs  had  con- 
quered Spain,  were  fufFered  to  enjoy  all  the 
rights  of  citizens,  and  were  not  excluded  from 

public 
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public  offices,  ’till  that  country  had  recovered  it’s 
independence.  This  firft  act  of  oppreffion  did 
not  prevent  twenty  thoufand  Jewiffi  families  from 
removing  thither,  when,  after  the  conquefl:  of 
Granada,  the  catholic  kings  compelled  them  to 
quit  Spain,  or  to  change  their  religion.  Each 
family  paid  twenty  livres  * for  the  liberty  of 
fettling  in  Portugal.  Superftition  foon  induced 
John  II.  to  aggravate  the  fufferings  of  that  perfe- 
cuted  nation  : he  demanded  of  them  20,000 
crowns  -f,  and  afterwards  reduced  them  to  a ftate 
of  flavery.  In  1496,  Emanuel  baniffied  all 
thofe  who  refufed  to  embrace  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion j thofe  who  complied  were  reftored  to  their 
freedom,  and  foon  ingroffed  the  Afiatic  trade, 
which  then  began  to  be  laid  open  to  every  one. 
The  eftablifhment  of  the  inquifition  in  1548, 
proved  a check  to  their  activity.  Their  mif- 
truft  was  increafed  by  the  frequent  confifcations 
made  by  that  odious  tribunal,  and  by  the  taxes 
which  government  extorted  from  them  at  different 
times.  They  were  in  hopes  of  purchafing  fome 
tranquillity,  by  furniffiing  Sebaftian  with  250,000 
livres  for  his  African  expedition  j but,  unfortu- 
nately for  them,  that  imprudent  monarch  came 
to  an  untimely  end.  Philip  II.  who  foon  after 
extended  his  dominion  over  Portugal,  enadted 
that  fuch  of  his  fubjeds  as  were  defcended  from 
a Jew  or  a Moor,  fhould  be  excluded  from  all 
ecclefiaftical  or  civil  employments.  This  mark 
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of  infamy,  with  which  all  the  new  converts  to  ® ° ^ 

Chriftianity  were  branded,  gave  them  fuch  a dif-  \ — » 
guft  for  a country,  where  even  the  greateft  opu- 
lence could  not  exempt  them  from  being  ftigma- 
tized,  that  they  removed,  with  their  wealth,  to 
Bourdeaux,  Antwerp,  Hamburgh,  and  other 
towns  with  which  they  had  regular  connexions. 

This  emigration  was  the  occafion  of  a great  revo- 
lution ; it  diverted  the  commerce,  which  Till 
then  had  centered  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  into 
other  countries,  and  deprived  thofe  two  nations 
of  the  advantages  the  one  derived  from  the  Eaft 
and  the  other  from  the  Weft-Indies. 

Before  thefe  laft  periods  the  Jews,  who  were 
unremittingly  perfecuted  by  the  inquifition,  were 
banifhed  in  numbers  to  the  Brazils.  Though 
deprived  of  their  fortunes  by  thefe  infatiable 
leeches,  they  fucceeded  in  eftablifhing  fome  cul- 
tures. This  fortunate  beginning  convinced  the 
court  of  Lifbon  that  a colony  might  be  fervice- 
able  to  the  mother-country  by  other  means  than 
by  metals.  They  began,  as  early  as  the  year 
1525,  to  caft  a lefs  difdainful  look  on  this  im- 
menfe  pofteflion,  which  chance  had  beftowed 
upon  them,  and  which  had  'till  then  been  con- 
fidered  as  the  fink  into  which  all  the  filth  of  the 
monarchy  was  poured. 

The  nation  foon  adopted  the  opinion  of  the  Brazil  di- 

^ ' • 11  c n.  I’®* 

miniftry,  and  the  noblemen  elpecially  were  nrit  tween  feve- 
animated  with  this  new  fpirit.  Government  men'byVhc 
granted,  fucceftively,  to  thofe  among  them  who  Lifton.*^ 
alked  for  it,  a fpace  of  forty  or  fifty  leagues  upon 

the  coaft,  with  an  unlimited  extent  in  the  inte-  / 
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rior  parts  of  the  country.  They  were  authorized 
by  their  charter  to  treat  the  vanquifhed  people 
in  whatever  manner  they  chofe.  They  had  a 
right,  which  moft  of  them  exercifed,  to  difpofe 
of  the  territory  they  had  invaded,  in  favour  of 
any  Portugueze  who  would  cultivate  it;  but 
they  difpofed  of  it  only  for  three  lives,  referving 
ahb  to  themfelves  fome  rent-charges.  Thefe  great 
proprietors  were  to  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  fove* 
reignty,  except  that  of  condemning  to  death, 
coining,  and  the  tithes  ; prerogatives  which  the 
court  kept  in  their  hands.  Thefe  ufeful,  and 
honourable  fiefs  could  only  be  forfeited  by  the 
ncglefting  to  cultivate  and  defend  them,  by  the 
deficiency  of  male  ilTue,  or  by  the  commiffion  of 
fome  capital  crime. 

Those  who  had  folicited  and  obtained  thefe 
provinces,  expeifled  to  acquire  the  pofTeflion  of 
them  without  much  expence,  and  without  ex- 
pofing  their  lieutenants  to  any  great  danger. 
Their  hopes  were  chiefly  founded  upon  the  in- 
dolence of  the  fmall  nations  they  were  to  con- 
quer. 

Man  is  undoubtedly  formed  for  fociety,  his 
wants  and  his  weakneffes  require  it.  But  fo- 
cieties  of  twenty  or  thirty  millions  of  men,  cities 
confifting  of  four  or  five  hundred  thoufand  fouls, 
are  fo  many  monftrous  produ6tion3,  which  are  fo 
far  from  being  formed  by  nature,  that  fhe,  on 
the  contrary,  is  inceiTantly  fludying  to  deflroy 
them.  They  are  only  fupported  by  confiant 
forefight,  and  by  mofl  extraordinary  efforts. 
They  would  loon  be  diflipated,  if  a confiderable 
-j-  portion 
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I^ortion  of  this  multitude  did  not  attend  to  their  ® ® 
prefervation.  The  air  is  intedled  by  them,  the  ^ 

waters  are  corrupted  5 the  land  exhaufted  to  a 
great  extent;  the  duration  of  life  is  fhortened 
among  them  j the  fweets  of  plenty  are  but  little 
felt,  and  the  horrors  of  dearth  are  extreme. 

They  are  the  fpot  which  gives  birth  to  epidemic 
difeafes  ; they  are  the  haunts  of  crimes,  of  vices, 
and  of  diffolute  manners.  Thefe  enormous  and 
fatal  heaps  of  men  are  likewife  one  of  the  fcourges 
of  fovereignty,  fmee  cupidity  invites  around  the 
throne,  and  perpetually  increafes  the  herd  of 
flaves,  under  an  infinite  variety  of  funflions  and 
denominations.  Thefe  unnatural  aflemblages  of 
population,  are  fubjeft  to  ferment  and  to  corrupt 
during  peace;  and  if  war  fliould  increafe  the 
ferment,  the  fhock  becomes  dreadful. 

Societies,  in  a ftate  of  nature,  are  little  nu- 
merous ; they  fubfift  of  themfelves.  They  fepa- 
rate  before  a fuperabundaiice  of  population^ 
becomes  troublefome.  Each  divifion  removes 
to  convenient  diftances.  Such  was  the  primitive 
ftate  of  the  New  Countries  ; fuch  is  that  of  the 
New  Continent. 

The  Brazilians  in  general  were  of  the  fize  of 
the  Europeans,  but  not  fo  ftout.  They  were  fub- 
jed  to  fewer  diilempers,  and  were  longdived. 

They  wore  no  clothing;  the  women  wore  their 
hair  extremely  long,  the  men  cut  their’s  fhortj 
the  women  wore  bracelets  ot  bones  of  a beauti- 
ful white,  the  men  necklaces  of  the  fame;  the 
women  painted  their  faces,  and  the  men  their 
bodies. 

VoL.  IV.  B b 
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Every  colony  of  this  vafl;  continent  had  it^s 
own  idioms,  but  not  one  of  them  had  any  words 
to  convey  general  and  abftradl  ideas.  This  po- 
verty of  language,  which  is  common  to  all 
nations  of  South  America,  is  a convincing  proof 
of  the  little  progrefs  the  human  underftanding 
had  made  rn  thcTc  countries.  The  analogy  be- 
tween the  words  in  the  feveral  languages  of  this 
continent  fliews,  that  the  reciprocal  tranfmigra- 
tions  of  thefe  favages  had  been  frequent. 

The  food  of  the  Brazilians  was  very  fimple. 
In  a country  deprived  of  domeftic  animals;,  they 
lived  upon  fhell-fifli  by  the  lea  fide  -,  along  the 
rivers,  by  filhing  ; and  in  the  forefts,  by  hunt- 
ing. When  thefe  precarious  provifions  failed, 
they  fed  upon  the  calfava  and  other  roots. 

These  men  were  very  fond  of  dancing.  Their 
fongs  were  but  one  tedious  uniform  tone,  with- 
out any  modulations,  and  commonly  turned 
upon  their  loves  or  their  warlike  exploits. 

In  polilhed  Hates,  dancing  and  finging  are 
reckoned  among  the  arts.  In  the  midft  of  the 
forefts  they  are  almoft  the  natural  expreftions  of 
concord  and  friendlhip,  of  tendernefs  and  plea- 
fure.  We  are  obliged  to  have  mafters  to  inftru6t 
us  to  difplay  our  voices,  and  to  move  gracefully. 
The  favage  hath  no  other  inftruélor  but  his'paf- 
fion,  his  heart,  and  nature.  He  really  feels 
what  we  affed  to  feel.  Accordingly,  the  favage 
who  fings  and  dances  is  always  happy. 

Their  amufements  are  not  interrupted  by  the 
worfhip  of  a Supreme  Being,  for  they  know  of 
none  > nor  is  their  tranquillity  difturbed  by  the  ' 

dread 
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dread  of  a future  (late,  of  which  they  have  no 
idea.  They  have,  howeverj  their  magicians, 
who,  by  (Irange  contortions,  fo  far  work  upon 
the  credulity  of  the  people  as  to  throw  them  into 
violent  convulfions.  If  the  impoftures  of  thefe- 
magicians  are  detecSled,  they  are  immediately  put 
to  death,  which  ferves^  in  fome  degree,  to  check 
the  fpirit  of  deceits 

These  atheifts  are  equally  (Irangets  to  all 
notions  of  fubordination  and  fubmifflon,  which 
among  ourfelves  are  originally  derived  from  the 
idea  of  a Supreme  Being.  They  cannot  conceive 
that  any  perfon  can  have  the  audacity  to  com- 
mand, much  lefs  that  any  one  can  be  fo  weak 
as  to  obey.  But  they  (hew  mod  deference  to 
the  man  who  has  killed  the  greadeft  number  of 
his  enemies. 

The  Brazilians,  like  mod  other  favages,  (hewed 
no  particular  attachmentto  their  native  place.  The 
love  of  our  country,  which  is  a ruling  palTion  in 
civilized  dates;  which  in  good  governments  rifes 
to  enthufiadn,  and  in  bad  ones  grows  habitual  ; 
which  for  feveral  centuries  together  perpetuates 
in  every  nation  it’s  difpofition,  cudoms,  and 
tade  : this  love  of  our  country  is  but  a faditious 
fentiment  arifing  from  fociety,  but  unknow’n  iri 
the  date' of  nature.  The  moral  life  of  a fava;ge 
is  the  very  reverfe  of  that  of  the  civilized  man. 
The  latter  enjoys  the  gifts  of  nature  oftly  in  his 
infancy.  As  his  drength  increafes  and  his  un- 
derdanding  unfolds  itfelf,  he  loles  fight  of  the 
prefent,  and  is  wholly  inteut  upon  the  future. 
Thus  the  age  of  pafTions  and  pleafures,  the  time 
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deftined  by  nature  for  enjoyment  is  fpent  in 
fpeciilation  and  difappointment.  The  heart  de- 
nies itfelf  what  it  wifhes  for,  laments  the  indul- 
gences it  has  allowed  itfelf,  and  is  equally  tor- 
mented by  it’s  felf-denials  and  it’s  gratifications. 
The  civilized  man  incelTantly  deploring  his  li- 
berty which  he  hath  always  facrificed,  looks  back 
with  regret  on  his  earliefi:  years,  when  a fuccef- 
fion  of  new  objefls  conftantly  awakened  his  cu- 
riofity,  and  kept  his  hopes  alive.  He  recolleds 
with  pleafure  the  fpot  where  he  pafied  his  infant 
daysi  the  remembrance  of  his  innocent  delights 
endears  them  to  his  imagination,  and  forcibly 
attrafls  him  to  his  native  fpotj  whereas  the  favage, 
who  enjoys  all  the  pleafures  and  advantages  pecu- 
liar to  every  period  of  his  life,  and  does  not  ab- 
ftain  from  them  in  expectation  of  greater  indul- 
gence in  old  age,  finds  equally,  in  all  places,  objects 
itiited  to  his  defires,  and  feels  that  the  fource  of 
his  pleafures  is  in  himfelf,  and  that  his  country  is 
every  where. 

Though  the  tranquillity  of  the  Brazilians  was 
not  the  refult  of  any  laws,  difientions  were  feldom 
heat’d  of  in  their  little  focieties.  If  drunkennefs, 
or  fome  unfortunate  incident  occafioned  a dif- 
pute,  and  fome  life  was  loft,  the  murderer  was 
inftantly  delivered  up  to  the  relations  of  the  de- 
ceafed,  who  immediately  facrificed  him  to  their 
vengeance  without  hefitation  ; then  both  the  fa- 
milies met,  and  their  reconciliation  was  fealed  by 
a joyous  and  noify  feaft. 

Every  Brazilian  took  as  many  wives  as  he 
chofe,  or  as  many  as  he  could  get,  and  put  them 
2 ^ away 
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away  when  he  grew  tired  of  them.  When  they 
violated  their  marriage  vow,  they  were  punilhed, 
according  to  a cuftonn  almofb  generally  adopted, 
with  death,  and  the  hufband  did  not  become  an 
objeft  of  ridicule  on  account  of  the  injury  his 
wife  had  done  him.  When  the  women  laid  in, 
they  kept  their  bed  but  a day  or  twoj  then  the 
mother,  hanging  the  child  to  her  neck  in  a cotton 
fcarf,  returned  to  her  ufual  occupations  without 
any  kind  of  inconvenience. 

In  genera],  the  confequences  of  child-birth 
among  the  favages,  are  not  fo  bad  as  they  are 
among  the  v/omen  of  civilized  countries,  becaufe 
the  firft  always  fuckle  their  children,  and  be- 
caufe the  indolence  of  the  men  condemns  them 
to  a laborious  life,  which  occafions  the  menftrual 
flux  in  them  to  be  lefs  plentiful,  and  renders  the 
channels,  through  which  this  fuperfluous  blood  is 
to  flow,  fo  much  thé  more  narrow.  A long  refl; 
after  child-birth,  far  from  being  neceflary,  would 
become  as  fatal  to  them,  as  it  would  be  among 
us  to  our  women  of  the  lower  clafs.  This  is  not 
the  only  circuuiftance  in  which  we  find  a com- 
penfation  for  the  advantages  of  the  fev'-eral  ranks 
of  life.  We  feel  the  w'ant  of  exercife,  and  go 
into  the  country  in  fearch  ot  health.  Our  wo^ 
men  begin  to  deferve  the  name  of  mothers,  ^by 
fuckling  their  own  children;  the  children  too 
are  juft  refcued  from  the  fhackles  of  fwaddling 
clothes.  What  can  thefe  innovations  be  attri- 
buted to,  but  to  the  confcioufnefs  that  man 
cannot  deviate  imprudently  from  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, without  injury  to  his  own  happincfs.  In 
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® ^ future  ages  the  favagcs  will  advance  by  flow 

— V — ’ degrees  towards  the  civilized  ftate  j and  civilized 
nations  will  reçurn  towards  their  primitive  ftate  j 
from  whence  the  philofopher  will  conclude,  that 
there  exifts  in  the  interval  between  thefe  two 
ftates,  a certain  medium  in  which  the  felicity  of 
the  human  fpecies  is  placed.  But  who  is  it  that 
can  find  out  this  medium  ; and  even  if  it  were 
found,  what  authority  would  be  capable  of  diredt- 
ing  the  fleps  of  man  to  it,  and  to  fix  him  there  ? 

Travellers  v/ere  received  with  diftinguifhed 
marks  of  civility  in  the  Brazils.  Wherever  they 
came,  they  were  fiirrounded  with  women,  who 
waflied  their  feet,  and  welcomed  them  with  the 
mofl:  obliging  exprefllons.  Nothing  was  fpared 
for  their  entertainment;  but  it  would  have  been 
an  unpardonable  affront,  had  they  left  the  family 
where  they  were  firfl;  entertained,  in  hopes  of 
better  accommodation  in  another.  This  fpirit 
of  hofpitaiity  is  one  of  the  moft  certain  indica- 
tions that  man  was  intended  for  fociety. 

Hospitality,  the  offspring  of  natural  com- 
miferation,  was  univerfally  pradifed  in  the 
earliefl:  times,  It  was  almoft  the  only  thing  that 
attached  nations  to  each  other;  it  was  the  fource 
of  the  moft  antient,  the  moft  lafting,  and  the 
moft  refpefted  friendfhip,  contratfted  between 
families  who  were  feparated  by  immenfe  regions. 
A man,  perfecuted  by  his  fellow-citizens,  or 
guilty  of  any  mifdemeanour,  retired  to  diftant 
countries  in  queft  of  tranquillity,  or  impunity. 
He  prefented  himfelf  at  the  entrance  of  a town, 
pr  of  a village,  and  faid,  I am  fuch  a one,  the 
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fon  of  fiich  a one,  or  the  grandfon  of  fuch  a ® 

one,  and  I come  for  fuch  reafons.”  And  * 

then  he  related  his  Itory,  or  his  invented  tale,  in 
the  manner  the  moll  marvellous,  the  inoft  pa- 
thetic, and  the  bed  calculated  to  give  an  idea  of 
his  confequence,  He  was  eagerly  attended  toj 
and  he  added,  Receive  me  : for,  if  you  or 
your  children,  or  your  children’s  children, 
fliould  ever  be  driven  by  any  misfortunes  to 
my  country,  they  need  only  name  me,  and 
my  friends  will  receive  them.”  He  was  im- 
mediately intreated  to  become  their  guelt,  and 
the  perfons  with  whom  he  preferred  to  live, 
thought  themfelves  honoured  by  this  diftinftion. 

He  took  up  his  abode  in  their  houfe,  and  was 
treated  by  them  like  one  of  the  family  ; fome- 
times  he  became  the  hufband,  the  raviflier,  or 
the  feducer  of  his  hod’s  daughter. 

To  fuch  adventurers  as  thefe,  who  were,  per- 
haps, the  fird  travellers,  the  origin  of  the  demi- 
gods of  paganifm,  the  offspring  of  hofpitality 
and  licentioufnefs,  may  be  aferibed.  Mod  of 
them  owed  their  birth  to  paffengers,  to  whom  a 
bed  had  been  given,  and  who  were  never  feen 
afterwards. 

Let  us  be  allowed  to  fay,  that  there  is  no  oc- 
cupation in  the  world  lo  immoral  as  that  of  3, 
traveller.  The  traveller,  by  profeflion,  is  like  a 
man  who  is  in  poffeflion  of  an  immenfe  houfe, 
and  who,  indead  of  fitting  down  with  his  wife, 
and  in  the  midd  of  his  children,  fhould  employ 
all  his  life  in  ranging  about  from  one  apartment 
to  another.  Tyranny,  guilt,  ambition,  curio- 
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B o o K a kind  of  reftlefs  fpirit,  the  defire  of  ac- 
quiring  knowlege,  and  of  feeing  things,  tedium, 
and  the  difgufl;  arifing  from  exhaufted  felicity^ 
have  driven,  and  will  at  all  time?  drive,  men  from 
their  country. 

- But,  in  ages  previous  to  civilization,  to  com- 
merce, and  to  the  invention  of  figns  to  rcprefent 
riches,  before  intereft  had  prepared  a habitation 
for  the  traveller,  hofpitality  fupplied  it’s  place. 
The  favourable  reception  of  a ftranger  was  con- 
fidered  as  a facred  debt,  which  was  often  repaid 
after  the  lapfe  of  feveraj  centuries,  by  the  de- 
feendants  of  the  perfon  who  had  been  the  objedt 
of  it;  and  who,  upon  his  return  into  his  own 
country,  took  a delight  in  repeating  the  favours 
he  had  received,  the  remembrance  of  which  was 
' eonftantly  preferved  in  his  family. 

These  affedling  inftances  of  humanity  have 
decreafed,  in  proportion  as  the  intercourfe  be- 
tween nations  hath  been  facilitated.  Induftrious, 
rapacious,  and  intereded  men,  have  formed,  in 
all  parts,  fettlements,  wherç  the  traveller  alights, 
where  he  commands,  and  where  he  difpofes  of 
all  the  conveniences  of  life  as  if  he  were  at 
home.  The  mafter,  or  the  landlord,  of  tlie  houle, 

' is  neither  his  benefactor,  his  brother,  nor  his 

friend  ; he  is  only  his  upper  fervant.  The  gold 
that  he  fpends  at  his  houfe,  entitles  him  to  treat 
his  hoft  as  he  choofes  ; he  cares  not  for  yoUr  re- 
Ipedt  but  for  your  money.  When  you  quit  his 
houfe,''  he  thinks  no  more  of  youi  nor  do  you 
recolleLt  him,  any  farther  than  as  you  have  been 
either  difpleafed  or.  fatisfied  with  him.  Hofpi- 
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^ality,  thac  facred  virtue  which  is  extinguifhed  ® ^ 

amongfl:  all  nations,  where  civilization  and  focial  u— y— 
inftitutions  have  made  any  progrefs,  is  no  longer 
, found  but  among  the  favages]  and  more  particu- 
larly in  the  Brazils  than  in  any  other  country. 

Far  from  fhewing  that  indifference  or  weaknefs 
which  makes  us  fhun  the  dead,  and  makes  us  un- 
willing to  fpeak  of  them,  or  to  remain  in  the 
places  that  might  recall  their  image  to  our  minds  ; 
the  Brazilians  beheld  their  dead  with  tender  emo- 
tions, recounted  their  exploits  with  complacency, 
and  celebrated  their  virtues  with  tranfport.  They 
were  buried  upright  in  a round  grave  j and  if  the 
deceafed  was  the  head  of  a family,  his  plumes, 
his  necklaces,  and  his  arms  were  interred  with 
him.  When  a clan  removed  to  another  place, 
which  often  happened,  merely  for  the  fake  of 
changing,  every  family  fixed  fome  remarkable 
Hones  over  the  graves  of  their  moft  refpeftable 
relations,  and  they  never  approached  thofe  monu- 
ments of  grief,  y^ithout  breaking  out  into  dread- 
ful outcries,  not  unlike  the  fiiouts  with  which 
they  made  the  air  refound  when  they  were  going 
to  battle. 

Motives  of  intereft  or  ambition  never  prompt- 
ed the  Brazilians  to  war.  The  defire  of  avenging 
their  relations  or  friends,  was  always  the  occafion 
of  their  moft  fanguinarv  contefts.  Their  chiefs,  , 
or  .rather  their  orators,  were  old  men,  who  de- 
termined the  commencement  of  hoftilities,  gave 
the  fignal  for  marching,  and  exerted  themfelves 
during  the  march,  in  repeated  expreffions  of  im- 
placable hatred.  Sometimes,  even  the  march 
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BOOK  of  the  army  was  fufpended  to  liften  to  thefe  paf- 
w— fionate  harangues,  chat  lafted  for  many  hours.  This 
cuftom  makes  thofe  long  fpeeches  we  meet  with 
in  Homer,  and  in  the  Roman  hiftorians,  appear 
more  probable  -,  but  in  thofe  days,  the  noife  of 
the  artillery  did  not  drown  the  voices  of  the  ge- 
nerals. 

The  combatants  were  armed  with  a club  of 
ebony  fix  feet  long,  one  foot  broad,  and  an  inch 
thick.  Their  bows  and  arrows  were  of  the  fame 
wood.  Their  inftruments  of  martial  mufic  were 
flutes  made  of  the  bones  of  their  enemies.  They 
were  as  well  calculated  to  infpire  courage,  as  our 
drums,  which  ftifle  our  fenfe  of  danger,  and  as 
our  trumpets,  which  give  the  fignal,  and,  per- 
haps, the  fear  of  death.  Their  generals  were  the 
foldiers  who  had  diflinguiflied  themfelves  mofl  in 
former  wars. 

The  firfl:  attack  was  never  made  openly,  but 
both  armies  endeavoured  to  take  the  advantage 
of  a furprifal.  Their  courage  feldom  confifted  in 
maintaining  their  ground.  The  ambition  of  the 
Brazilians  was  to  make  a great  many  prifoners, 
which  were  flain  and  eaten  with  folemnity.  Dur- 
ing the  feaft,  the  old  men  exhorted  the  young  to 
become  intrepid  warriors,  that  they  might  often 
procure  themfelves  fuch  an  honourable  repaft. 
This  inclination  for  human  flelh  was  never  fo 
prevalent  as  to  induce  the  Brazilians  to  devour 
fuch  of  their  enemies  as  had  fallen  in  battle  j they 
only  ate  thofe  who  had  been  taken  alive. 

The  treatment  of  prifoners  of  war  hath  varied 
according  to  the  degree  of  perfeclion  human  rea- 
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Ton  hath  gradually  attained.  The  mofl;  civilized  ® 
nations  ranfom  them,  exchange  or  reftore  them 
at  the  conclufion  of  a war.  Nations,  that  are  not 
yet  completely  civilized,  claim  them  as  their  pro- 
perty, and  make  them  flaves.  The  common  fa- 
vages  maflacre  them  without  putting  them  to 
torture.  The  moft  favage  people  of  all,  torture, 
kill,  and  eat  them.  This  is  their  execrable  law 
of  nations. 

This  anthropophagy  hath  long  been  confidered 
as  a chimera  in  the  opinion  of  fome  fceptical  per- 
fons.  They  could  not  conceive,  that  any  na- 
tion could  have  been  reduced  to  the  cruel  necef- 
fity  of  feeding  upon  their  fellow-creatures,  to  fa- 
tisfy  their  own  wants  j and  Hill  lefs  could  they 
fuppofe,  that  any  thing,  except  an  abfolute  priva- 
tion of  every  fupport  of  life,  could  have  induced 
man  to  commit  fo  atrocious  a deed.  Since  the 
doubts  of  the  moft  incredulous  have  been  re- 
moved by  a great  number  of  fads,  by  teftimo- 
nies  of  higher  authority,  and  by  more  authentic 
accounts,  fome  philofophers  have  attempted  to 
juftify  this  pradice  of  feveral  favage  nations. 
They  have  (till  exclaimed  with  vehemence  againft 
the  barbarity  of  the  fovcreigns,  who,  to  fatisfy 
their  own  caprice,  fent  their  unfortunate  fubjeds 
to  the  flaughter-houfe  of  war.  But  they  have  ima- 
gined that  it  was  a matter  of  indifference,  whe- 
ther their  carcafcs  were  devoured  by  men,  or  by 
birds. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  this  cuftom  hath  not  in  it- 
fclf  any  thing  criminal,  any  thing  that  is  repug- 
nant to  morality  : but  how  pernicious  would  be 

the  confequençes  arifing  froin  it  ? When  man  is 
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once  authorized  to  eat  the  fielh  of  man,  if  the 
tafte  of  it  fliould  fuit  his  palate,  nothing  will  re- 
main, but  to  make  the  fleam  of  blood  grateful  to 
the  noftrils  of  the  tyrant.  Let  us,  then,  form 
an  idea  of  thefe  two  phœnomena,  generally  pre- 
vailing on  rhe  face  of  the  globe,  and  let  us  fix 
our  eyes  upon  the  human  fpecies,  if  we  can  pof- 
flbly  bear  the  fight. 

In  the  Brazils,  the  heads  of  the  enemies  flain 
in  action,  or  facrificed  after  the  engagement, 
v/cre  very  carefully  preferved,  and  fhew’n  with 
oftentation  to  all  ftrangers,  as  monuments  of 
valour  and  victory.  The  heroes  of  thofe  favage 
nations  bore  their  exploits  imprinted  on  their 
limbs,  by  incifions  which  infured  them  refpeft. 
The  more  they  were  disfigured,  the  greater  was 
their  glory. 

Such  manners  had  not  difpofed  the  Brazilians 
to  fubmit  patiently  to  the  yoke  that  was  intended 
to  be  impofed  upon  them  : but  w'hat  could  the 
ravages  oppofe  to  the  arms  and  difeipline  of  Eu- 
rope ^ A confiderable  number  of  them  had  fub- 
mitted,  when,  in  1549,  the  court  of  Lifbon 
thought  proper  to  fend  over  a governor,  to  regu- 
late an  eftabliflnnent  which  till  then  had  been  left 
to  the  fury  and  the  caprices  of  a fet  of  banditti. 
Thomas  de  Soufa,  indeed,  by  building  San  Sal- 
vador, gave  a center  to  the  colony  j but  the  ho- 
nour of  refloring  it  to  any  kind  of  tranquillity 
was  referved  to  the  Jefuits  who  attended  him. 
Thofe  intrepid  men,  who  have  always  been 
prompted  by  motives  of  religion  or  of  ambition 
to  undertake  great  a6tions,  difperfed  tJiciÿfcIves 
among  the  Indians.  Such  of  thcl'c  mifilonarics  as 
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were  murdered  from  hatred  to  the  Portugueze 
name,  were  immediately  replaced  by  others,  who 
were  infpired  with  none  but  fentiments  of  peace 
and  charity.  This  magnanimity  confounded  the 
barbarians,  who  had  never  had  any  idea  of  for- 
givenefs.  By  degrees  they  began  to  place  fome 
confidence  in  men  who  feemed  to  feek  them  only 
with  a view  of  making  them  happy.  Their  at- 
tachment to  the  mifllonaries  grew  into  a paffion- 
ate  fondnefs.  When  a Jefuit  was  expedled  in  one 
of  their  nations,  the  young  people  flocked  to 
meet  him,  concealing  themfelves  in  the  woods 
along  the  road.  As  he  drew  near,  they  fallied 
forth,  played  upon  their  pipes,  beat  their  drums, 
danced,  and  made  the  air  refound  with  joyful 
fongs  ; and,  in  a word,  omitted  nothing  that  could 
exprefs  their  fatisfadion.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
village,  the  old  men  and  chief  inhabitants  were 
aflembled,  who  exprelTed  as  much  joy,  but  with 
more  fedatenefs.  A little  further  on,  flood 
women  and  young  girls,  in  a refpeflful  pof- 
ture  fuitable  to  their  fex.  Then  they  all  joined, 
and  conduced  their  father  in  triumph  to  the  place 
where  they  were  aflembled.  There  he  inflrudled 
them  in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  religion  -, 
exhorted  them  to  a regularity  of  manners,  to  a 
love  of  juflice,  to  brotherly  charity,  and  to  an  ab- 
horrence for  human  blood  ; after  which  he  bap- 
tifed  them. 

As  thefe  miflionaries  were  too  few  in  number  to 
tranfadl  all  the  bufinefs  themfelves,  they  frequently 
deputed  fome  of  the  moft  intelligent  Indians  in 
their  Head,  Thefe  men,  proud  of  fo  glorious  an 
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office,  diftributed  hatchets,  knives,  and  lookings 
glalfes  among  the  favages  they  met  with,  and  re- 
prefented  the  Portugiieze  as  a harmlefs,  humane^ 
and  good  fort  of  people.  They  never  returned 
from  their  excurfions  without  bringing  with  them 
fome  of  the  Brazilians,  who  followed  them  from 
motives  of  curiofity.  When  thofe  faVages  had 
once  feen  the  Jefuits,  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
they  ever  quitted  them*  When  they  returned 
home,  it  was  to  invite  their  families  and  friends 
to  come  and  ffiare  their  happinefs,  and  to  difplay 
the  prefents  they  had  received. 

If  any  one  Ihould  doubt  thefe  happy  effeâ-s  of 
kindnefs  and  humanity  over  favage  nations,  let 
him  only  compare  the  progrefs  the  Jefuits  have 
madCi  in  a very  fhort  tim.e,  in  South  America^ 
•with  what  the  forces  and  navy  of  Spain  and  Por-^ 
tugal  have  not  been  able  to  effedt  in  the  fpace  of 
two  centuries.  While  multitudes  of  foldiers 
were  employed  in  changing  two  great  and  civi- 
lized empires  into  deferts  inhabited  by  roving  fa- 
vages, a few  miffionaries  have  changed  little  wan-^ 
dering  clans  into  feveral  great  and  civilized  na- 
tions. If  thefe  adlive  and  courageous  men  had 
been  lefs  infedted  with  the  fpirit  of  the  church 
of  Rome  j if,  when  formed  into  a fociety  in  the 
moft  intriguing  and  corrupt  court  in  Europe, 
they  had  not  infinuated  themfelves  into  other 
courts  to  influence  all  political  events  3 if  they 
had  not  difgufted,  by  their  fpirit  of  intolerationj 
all  moderate  perfons,  and  all  the  tribunals  by 
their  paffion  for  defpotifm  3 if  an  outrageous  zeal 
for  religion  had  not  made  them  the  fecret  ene- 
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■mics  to  the  progrefs  of  knowlege,  and  the  perfe-  ® ^ 

cutors  of  philofophy  ; if  they  had  employed  as  ' r • 

much  art  in  making  themfelves  beloved,  as  they 
did  in  making  themfelves  feared  j if  they  had 
been  as  jealous  of  increafing  the  fplendour  of  their 
fociety,  as  of  augmenting  it’s  power  j if  the  chiefs 
of  the  order  had  not  made  an  ill  ufe  of  the  very 
virtues  of  their  members  ; the  Old  and  New 
World  would  ftill  have  reaped  the  advantage  of 
the  occupations  of  a fet  of  men,  who  might  have 
been  made  ufeful,  had  they  been  prevented  from 
being  neceflary  j and  the  eighteenth  century 
would  not  have  had  caufe  to  be  afhamed  of  the 
enormities  that  have  attended  the  fupprelTion  of 
the  fociety.  The  whole  univerfe  would  continue 
to  be  fertilized  by  their  labours,  and  by  their 
undertakings. 

The  Brazilians  had  too  much  caufe  of  hatred 
againft  the  Europeans,  not  to  miftruft  their  kind- 
nefs  ; but  their  diffidence  was  in  fome  meafure  re- 
moved by  a fignal  a£l  of  juftice. 

The  Portuguefe  had  formed  the  fettlement  of 
St.  Vincent  on  the  fea-coaft,  in  the  24th  degree 
of  fouth  latitude.  There  they  traded  peaceably 
with  the  Cariges,  the  mildefl:  and  moft  civilized 
nation  in  all  the  Brazils.  The  advantages  they 
reaped  from  this  connexion  could  not  reflrain 
them  from  feizing  upon  feventy  men  to  make 
(laves  of  them.  The  perfon  who  had  committed 
the  offence  was  condemned  to  carry  the  prifoners 
back  to  the  place  from  whence  he  had  taken 
, them,  and  to  make  the  proper  excufes  for  fo  hei- 
nous an  infult.  Two  Jcfuits,  who  were  appointed 
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® ^ dilpofe  the  Indians  to  accept  this  fatisfadlion^. 

I — which  would  never  have  been  offered  but  at  their 
defire,  gave  notice  of  it  to  Farancaha,  the  mod 
refpecffable  man  of  his  nation.  He  came  out  to 
meet  them,  and  embracing  them  with  tears  of 
joy;  ‘‘Fathers,”  faid  he,  “ we  confent  to  for- 
“ get  all  that  is  part,  and  to  enter  into  a frefli 
“ alliance  with  the  Portugueze  ; but  let  them 
“ for  the  future  be  more  moderate,  and  more 
“ obfervant  of  the  rights  of  nations.  Our  attach- 
“ ment  entitles  us  at  lead  to  equitable  pro- 
“ ceedings.  We  are  called  barbarians,  yet  we 
“ refpeftjudice  and  our  friends.”  The  miflion- 
aries  having  engaged  that  for  the  future  their 
nation  Ihould  more  religiouffy  obferve  the  laws  of 
peace  and  unity,  Farancaha  proceeded  thus  : “ If 
“ you  doubt  the  faith  of  the  Cariges,  I will  give 
“ you  a proof  of  it.  I have  a nephew  for  whom 
“ 1 have  a great  affeftion  ; he  is  the  hope  of  my 
“ family,  and  the  comfort  of  his  mother  ; fhe 
“ would  die  with  grief  if  fhe  were  to  lofe  her  fon. 

“ Yet  I will  deliver  him  to  you  as  a hodage. 

“ Take  him  along  with  you,  cultivate  his  young 
“ mind,  take  care  of  his  education,  and  indrud 
“ him  in  your  religion.  Let  his  manners  be  gentle 
“ and  pure.  I hope,  when  you  return,  you  will 
“ indru6b  me  alfo,  and  enlighten  my  mind.” 
Many  of  the  Cariges  followed  his  example,  and 
fent  their  children  to  St.  Vincent’s  for  education. 
The  Jefuits  were  too  artful  not  to  take  great  ad- 
vantage of  this  event  ; but  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  ever  had  any  intention  to  deceive  the  Indians 
by  inculcating  fubmiflion.  Avarice  had  not  yet  ^ 
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poflefled  the  minds  of  thefe  miffionaries  ; and  the  book 
interefl  they  had  at  court,  fecured  fufRcient  refpedfc  ■_ 
in  the  colony,  to  make  the  fituation  of  their  con- 
verts a fortunate  one. 

This  time  of  tranquillity  was  improved.  For 
Ibme  years  paft,  fugar'  plants  had  been  tranf- 
planted  from  Madeira  to  Brazil,  where  the  cli- 
mate and  the  foil  were  found  favourable  to  this 
rich  produce.  The  culture  of  it  was  at  firfl  very 
inconfiderable  j but  no  Iboner  was  the  ftrength  of 
the  Negroes  fubftituted  to  the  languid  labours 
of  the  Indians,  towards  the  year  1570,  than  it 
received  an  increarie.  This  progrefs  was  growing 
daily  more  confiderable>  becaufe  this  produ6lion, 
which  had  been  hitherto  only  of  ufe  in  medicine, 
became  more  and  more  an  article  of  luxury. 

This  profperity,  which  was  vifible  in  all  the  irruption 
markets  of  Europe,  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  plen‘h  into 
French.  They  attempted  to  form  three  or  four  B'»***»- 
lettlements  at  Brazil.  Their  levity  would  not 
fuffer  them  to  wait  the  ufually  flow  progrefs  of 
new  undertakings  ; and  merely  from  inconftancy 
and  impatience,  they  gave  up  profpeds  that  were 
fufficient  to  have  encouraged  any,  except  fuch 
volatile  minds,  that  are  as  eafily  difeouraged  as 
they  are  ready  to  undertake.  The  only  valuable 
monument  we  have  of  their  fruitlefs  incurfions,  is 
a dialogue,  which  more  particularly  Ihews  the 
natural  good  fenfe  of  the  favages,  as  ît  is  written 
with  that  fimplicity  of  ftyle  which  diftipguiflied 
the  French  language  two  hundred  years  ago  j a 
fimplicity  in  which  there  were  graces  we  cannot 
jflill  but  regret. 

VoL.  IV.  C c 
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"'The  Brazilians,”  fays  Lery,  one  of  the  inter- 
locutors, being  very  much  aftonifhed  to  fee  the 
“■  French  take  fuch  pains  to  get  their  wood,  one 
" of  their  old  men  once  afked  me  this  queftion  : 

“•  What  can  be  the  reafon  that  you  Frenchmen 
come  fo  far  to  get  wood  for  firing  ? Is  there 
" none  in  your  own  country?  To  which  I an- 
fwered,  Yes,  and  a great  deal  too,  but  not 
" fuch  as  their’s,  which  we  did  not  burn  as  he 
" thought  ; but  as  they  themfelves  ufed  it  to  dye 
" their  firings  and  their  feathers,  our  people  em- 
" ployed  it  alfo  in  dying.  He  replied.  Well,  but 
" do  you  want  fo  great  a quantity  ? Yes,  faid 
“ I i for  in  our  country  there  are  fome  merchants 
who  have  more  rugs  and  fcarlet  cloths  than 
you  ever  faw  in  this  county  j one  of  thefe  will 
" buy  feveral  cargoes  of  this  wood.  Ha  ha  ! 
**  fays  the  favage,  thou  tellefb  me  wonders.  Then 
" paufing  upon  what  I had  been  telling  him, 
" he  faid  ; But  this  very  rich  man  thou  talkeft 
" of,  is  he  never  to  die  ? Yes,  yes,  faid  I,  as 
" well  as  others.  Upon  which,  as  they  are  great 
talkers,  he  afked  me  again}  So  then,  when  he 
“ is  dead,  to  whom  does  all  the  wealth  he  leaves 
" belong  ? It  goes,  faid  I,  to  his  children,  or 
" if  he  hath  none,  to  his  brothers,  fiflers,  or  next 
" of  kin.  Truly,  fays  the  old  man,  now  I fee 
" that  you  Frenchmen  are  great  fools  ; for  muft 
" you  work  fo  hard,  and  crofs  the  fea  to  heap 
" riches  for  them  that  come  after  you,  as  if  the 
earth  that  hath  fed  you  was  not  fufficient  to 
**  feed  them  likewife.  We  have  children  and  re- 
" lations  whom  we  love,  as  thou  feeft  j but  as  we 
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are  lure  that,  after  our  deaths  the  earth  that 
hath  provided  for  our  fubfiftence,  will  equally 
provide  for  their’s,  vve  are  fatisfied.” 

This  mode  of  reafoning,  fo  natural  to  favages, 
whom  nature  hath  exempted  from  ambition,  but 
fo  foreign  to  civilized  nations,  who  have  expe- 
rienced all  the  ill  effects  of  luxury  and  avarice, 
made  no  great  impreffion  on  the  French.  They 
could  not  withftand  the  temptation  of  riches, 
which  all  the  maritime  nations  in  Europe  thirfted 
after  at  that  time.  The  Dutch,  who  were  become 
republicans  by  chance,  and  mercharits  from  ne- 
cefllty,  were  more  perfevering  and  more  fuccefs- 
ful  than  the  French  in  their  attempts  on  the  Bra- 
zils. The  nation  they  had  to  contend  with  was 
not  more  confiderable  than  their  own,  and,  in 
imitation  of  them,  was  preparing  to  lhake  of?  the 
yoke  of  Spain,  though  they  (till  fubmitted  to  that 
of  a regal  government. 


ConqufH» 
of  the  Dutch 
in  the  Bra. 
zils. 


All  hiftorical  accounts  are  full  of  the  adts  of 
tyranny  and  cruelty  that  excited  the  Low-countries 
to  rife  againft  Philip  II.  The  richeft  provinces 
were  retained,  or  brought  back  under  the  yoke  of 
a tyrannical  government,  while  the  pooreh,  that 
were  in  a manner  funk  under  water,  found  means, 
By  more  than  human  exertions,  to  fecure  their  in- 
dependence. When  their  liberty  was  fii  mly  efta- 
bliflied,  they  attacked  thei.-  enemy  upon  the  re- 
motefl:  feas,  on  the  Indus,  on  the  Ganges,  and  as 
far  as  the  Moluccas,  which  made  a part  of  the 
Spanifh  dominions,  fince  Portugal  had  been  in- 
cluded in  them.  The  truce  of  1609  gave  time  to 
that  enterprifing  and  fortunate  republic  to  bring 
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8 o o K Pjçj.  projects  to  maturity.  I'hefe  defigns  were 
manifefted  in  1621,  by  the  eftablifhment  or  a 
Weft  [ndia  Company,  from  which  the  fame  fuc- 
cefs  was  expected  in  Africa  and  America,  that 
were  both  comprifed  in  the  charter,  as  the  Eaft- 
India  company  had  experienced  in  Afia.  The 
operations  of  the  new  fociety  began  by  the  attack 
of  Brazil. 

Precautions  had  been  taken  to  procure  the 
neceflary  informations.  Some  Dutch  fhips  had 
ventured  thither,  in  defiance  of  the  law  that  pro- 
hibited the  admittance  of  any  ftrangers.  As  they 
greatly  underfold,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  their 
country,  the  commodities  that  came  from  Spain, 
they  met  with  a favourable  reception.  At  their 
return,  the  contraband  traders  reported,  that  the 
country  was  in  a kind  of  anarchy  j that  foreign 
dominion  had  ftifled  in  the  people  the  love  of  their 
country  ; that  felf-intercft  had  corrupted  their 
minds  ; that  the  foldiers  were  turned  merchants  ; 
that  they  had  forgotten  the  firft  principles  of  war, 
and  that  whoever  fhould  appear  there  with  a com- 
pétent force,  would  infallibly  furmount  the  trifling 
obftacles  that  might  be  oppofed  to  the  conqueft 
of  that  wealthy  region.’ 

The  company  committed  this  undertaking  to 
Jacob  Willekins,  in  162+.  He  went  diredlly  to 
the  capital.  San  Salvador  furrendered  at  fight  of 
the  Dutch  fleet,  and  the  reft  of  the  province,  al- 
though it  was  the  moft  exrenfive  and  moft  po- 
pulous of  the  colony,  made  little  more  refift- 
ance. 
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This  was  a terrible  misfortune,  but  it  did  not 
give  any  pain  to  the  SpaniHi  council.  Since  that 
crown  had  lubdued  Portugal,  they  did  not  find 
the  people  as  fubmifiive  as  they  widied  them  to 
be.  ,A  difafter  which  might  render  them  more 
dependent,  appeared  to  be  a great  advantage; 
and  their  minifters  congratulated  themfelves, 
upon  having  at  length  found  an  opportunity  of 
aggravating  the  yoke  of  their  defpotifm. 

Philip,  without  entertaining  more  equitable 
ideas,  or  more  elevated  fentiments,  thought  that 
the  majefty  of  the  throne  required  of  him  fome 
outward  appearance  of  decency.  Accordingly,  he 
.wrote  to  the  Portuguefe  of  the  firfi  rank,  exhort- 
ing them  to  make  fuch  generous  efforts  as  the 
'prefent  exigencies  required.  This  they  were  al- 
ready inclined  to.  Self-intereft,  patriotifin,  the 
defire  of  throwing  a damp  upon  the  joy  of  their 
tyrants  ; ’all  concurred  to  quicken  their  alacrity. 
The  monied  men  lavilhed  their  treafures  ; others 
raifed  troops  ; all  were  eager  to  enter  into  the 
fervice.  In  three  months  time  twenty-fix  fliips 
were  fitted  out,  which  failed  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1626,  in  company  with  thofe  from 
Spain,  which  the  tardinefs  and  policy  of  that  na- 
tion had  made  them  wait  for  much  too  long. 

The  archbifhop  of  San  Salvador,  Michael  de 
Texeira,  had  prepared  matters  fo  as  to  facilitate 
their  fuccefs.  That  martial  prelate,  at  the  head 
of  1500  men,  had  at  firft  flopped  the  progrefs  of 
the  enemy.  He  had  inlulted,  haraffed,  beaten, 
driven,  inclofed  and  blocked  them  up  in  the  town. 
'J'he  Dutch,  reduced  by  hunger,  fatigue,  and 
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want,  compelled  the  governor  to  furrender  to  the 
troops  which  the  fleet  had  landed  on  their  arrival, 
and  they  were  all  carried  to  Europe. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  company  by  lea,  made  them 
amends  for  this  lofs.  Whenever  their  Ihips  came 
into  port  they  were  viftoroius,  and  loaded  with  the 
fpoils  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe.  They 
were  fo  profperous  as  to  give  umbrage  even  to  the 
powers  moll  interefled  in  the  welfare  of  Holland. 
The  ocean  was  covered  with  their  fleets.  Their 
admirals  endeavoured,  by  ufcful  exploits,  to  pre- 
ferve  their  confidence.  The  fubaltern  officers 
afpired  to  promotion,  by  feconding  the  valour 
and  flcill  of  their  commanders.  The  foldiers  and 
failors  fought  with  unparalleled  ardour,  and  no- 
thing could  difcoLirage  thofe  refolute  and  intrepid 
men.  The  fatigues  of  the  fea,  ficknefs,  and  re- 
peated engagements,  all  feemed  to  inure  them  to 
war,  and  to  increafe  their  emulation.  The  com- 
pany encouraged  this  ufeful  fpirit,  by  frequently 
diftributing  rewards.  Exclufive  of  their  pay,  the 
failors  were  allowed  to  carry  on  a private  trade, 
which  was  a great  encouragement,  and  procured 
a confiant  fupply  of  men.  By  this  wife  regula- 
tion, their  intereft  was  fo  immediately  conneded 
with  that  of  their  employers,  that  they  wifhed  to 
be  always  in  adion.  They  never  ftruck  to  the 
enemy,  nor  ever  failed  to  attack  their  fhips  with 
that  degree  of  flcill,  intrepidity,  and.perfeverance, 
which  muft  infure  vidory.  In  the  courfe  of  thir- 
teen years,  the  company  fitted  out  eight  hundred 
(hips,  which  coll  ninety  millions  *.  They  took 
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five  hundred  and  forty-five  of  the  enemy’s  ihips,  * 
which,  with  the  goods  on  board,  fold  for  - 
1 80,000,000  livres  The  dividend  was  neVer  be- 
low twenty  per  cent,  and  often  rofe  to  fifty. 
This  profperity,  which  was  entirely  owen  to  the 
war,  enabled  the  company  to  make  a fécond  at- 
tack upon  the  Brazils. 

Their  admiral,  Henry  Lonk,  arrived,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1630,  with  forty-fix  men  of 
War,  on  the  coaft  of  Feraambutca,  one  of  the 
largeft  provinces  in  thofe  parts^  and  the  beft  for- 
tified. He  reduced  it  after  feveral  obftinate  en- 
gagements, in  which  he  was  always  viftprious. 
The  troops  he  left  behind,  fubdued  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  in  the  years  1633,  1634,  and 
1635.  This  was  the  moft  cultivated  part  of 
Brazil,  and  confequently  that  which  afforded 
moft  commodities. 

The  company  were  fo  elated  with  the  acquifi- 
tion  of  this  wealth,  which  flowed  to  Arnfterdam 
inftead  of  Liftion,  that  they  determined  upon  the 
conqueft  of  ail  the  Brazils,  and  intrufted  Maurice 
of  Naffau  with  the  conduift  of  that  enterprife. 
That  general  reached  the  place  of  his  deftination 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1637.  He  found 
the  foldiers  fo  well  difciplined,  the  commanders 
fuch  experienced  men,  and  fo  much  readihefs  in 
all  to  engage,  that  he  dire6lly  took  the  fieW.  He 
was  fucceffively  oppofed  by  Albuquerque,  Ban- 
jola,  Lewis  Rocca  de  Borgia,  and  the  Brazilian 
Cameron,  the  idol  of  his  people,  palBohately  fond 
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of  the  Portuguefe,  brave,  aflive,  cunning,  and 
who  wanted  no  qualification  neceflary  for  a gene- 
ral, but  to  have  learned  the  art  of  war  under 
able  commanders.  Thefe  feyeral  chiefs  exerted 
their  utmofl  efforts  to  defend  the  poffeffions  that 
• were  under  their  protedion  ; but  their  endea- 
vours proved  ineffedtual.  Xhe  Dutch  completed 
the  conqueff  of  all  the  coafts  extending  from  San 
Salvador  to  the  Ai^^zon. 

It  was  in  thefe  circumftances  that  an  elo- 
quent Jefuit,  named  Anthony  Vieira,  pro- 
nounced, in  one  of  the  churches  of  Bahia,  the 
moft  vehement  and  moft  extraordinary  difcourfe 
that  hath  perhaps  ever  been  bear’d  in  a Ghriftian 
pulpit.  The  Angularity  of  this  fermon  will  pro- 
bably plead  my  excufe  for  the  long  extras  I arn 
going  to  give  of  it. 

Vieira  took  for  his  text  that  part  of  the 
pfalms,  where  the  prophet,  addrefllng  himfelf  to 
God,  exclaims,  “ Awake,  O Lord  j wherefore 
ff  haft  thou  flept  ? Wherefore  haft  thou  turned 
thy  countenance  from  us  ? Wherefore  haft  thou 
“ forgotten  our  mifery  and  our  tribulation  î 
f'  Awake  and  come-  to  pur  fuccour.  Think  on 
f*  the  glory  of  thy  name,  and  fave  us.” 

It  is  in  thefe  words,  full  of  pious  firmnefs 
anfd  of  religious  boldnefs  ; it  is  thus,”  faith  the 
orator,  ‘‘  that  the  king  prophet,  protefting  ra- 
ther  than  praying,  addreffeth  himfelf  to  God. 
“ The  times  and  circumftances  are  the  fame  j 
and  I may  alfo  venture  to  fay.  Awake,  where- 
fore  haft  thou  flept 

' Vieira 
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Vieira  repeated  his  text;  and,  after  having  * 
ihew'n  the  conformity  between  the  misfortunes  \ 
of  the  Ifraelites  and  the  Portuguefe,  he  adds, 

“ It  is  not,  therefore,  to  the  people  that  my  dif- 
“ courfe  this  day  (hall  be  addreffed.  My  voic-c 
and  my  words  fhall  be  employed  upon  a higher 
“ theme.  I afpire,  at  this  inftant,  to  penetrate 
even  into  the  bread:  of  the  Divinity,  This  is 
the  laft  day  of  the  fortnight  which  is  deftined, 
in  all  the  churches  of  the  mother-country,  to 
prayer  before  the  facred  altars  : and  fince  this 
day  is  the  laft,  it  is  proper  to  have  recourfe 
“ to  the  foie  and  laft  remedy.  The  preachers 
of  the  gofpel  haye  in  vain  -endeavoured  to 
lead  you  to  repentance.  Since  ye  have  been 
deaf } fince  they  have  not  converted  you,  it 
is  thou,  O Lord,  whon)  I will  convert  i and  al- 
though  WÇ  arc  the  finners,  it  is  thou  who  fhait 
•V  repent. 

When  the  children  of  Ifrael  had  committed 
the  crime  in  the  defert,  in  worflaipping  the 
crolden  calf,  thou  didft  reveal  their  fault  to 
“ Mofes,  and  thou  didft  add,  in  thy  wrath,  that 
thou  wouldft  annihilate  thoie  ungrateful  people. 
Mofes  faid  unto  thee.  Why  doth  thy  wrath  wax 
hot  againft  thy  people  i Before  thou  puni  (heft, 
confider  what  is  proper  for  thee  to  do.  Shall 
the  Egyptians  accufe  thee  of  having  taken  them 
out  of  flavery  for  mifehief,  and  to  flay  them  in 
‘f  the  mountains  ? Reflect  on  the  gloi^y  of  tny 
name. 

‘‘  Such  was  the  reafoning  made  ufe  of  by  Mo- 

fes,  and  fuch  fhall  be  mine.  Thou  didft  repent 

«thee 
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? G G K ti  j-j-jee  of  the  defign  which  thou  hadft  formed. 

^ ''  Thou  art  ftill  the  fame  j and  my  arguments  are 
“ itronger  than  thofe  of  the  Jewilh  legiQator. 

They  will  have  the  fame  elFedt  upon  thee  j and 
“ if  thou  haft  taken  the  refolution  to  deftroy  us, 

“ thou  wilt  repent  of  it.  Thou  canft  not  be 
ignorant  that  the  heretic,  inflated  with  the 
fuccefs  which  thou  haft  given  him,  hath  al- 
ready  faid,  that  it  is  to  the  falflty  of  our  wor- 
ftiip  he  owes  thy  proteftion  and  his  victories. 
And  what  doft  thou  think  the  Gentiles  that 
“ furround  us,  the  Talapouin,  who  is  yet  un- 
■ “ acquainted  with  thee,  the  inconftant  Indian, 

and  the  ignorant  and  ftupid  Egyptian,  but  juft 
walked  with  the  waters  of  baptifm,  will  think 
“ of  this?  Are  the  people  capable  of  fearch- 
ing  into,  and  of  adoring  the  depth  of  thy 
“judgments?  Arife,  therefore,  and  if  thou  haft 
“ any  care  of  thy  glory,  fuffer  not  that  arguments 
“ againft  our  faith  fhould  be  draw’n  from  our  de-'' 
“ feats.  Awake,  and  let  the  ftorms  which  have 
“ difperfed  our  fleets  difperfe  thofe  of  our  cora- 
“ mon  enemy.  Let  the  peftilence,  and  the  dif- 
“ eafçs  which  have,  wafted  our  armies,  bring  de- 
“ ftrinftion  among  their’s  j and  fince  the  councils 
“ of  men  are  fruftrated  at  thy  pleafure,  let  dark- 
“ nefs  and  confufion  prevail  in  their’s. 

“ Joshua  was'  more  holy  and  more  patient 
“ than  we  are  j yet  his  language  was  not  dif- 
“ ferent  from  mine,  and  the  circumftance  was 
much  lefs  important.  He  crofted  the  Jordan, 

“ he  attacked  the  city  of  Ai,  and  his  troops  were 
“ difperfed.  His  lofs  was  moderate,  and  yet  be- 

“ hold 
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hold  him  rending  his  clothes,  falling  upon  the 
earth,  giving  way  to  the  moft  bitter  complaints, 

" and  exclaiming  : Wherefore  hajl  thou  brought  us 
“ over  Jordan  to  deliver  us  into  the  hands  of  the 
“ Amonites  ? A.nd  I,  when  the  intereft  of  an  im- 
menfe  people,  and  in  a vaft  extent  of  country, 
are  concerned,  fhall  I not  exclaim,  Haft  thou 
“ given  us  theft  regions  merely  to  ideprive  us  of 
them  again  ? If  thou  didft  defign  them  for 
the  Dutch,  why  didft  thou  not  invite  them 
while  they  were  yet  uncultivated  ? Has  the  he^ 
**  retie  rendered  thee  fuch  great  fervices,  and  are 
we  fo  vile  in  thine  eyes,  that  thou  fliouldft 
have  draw’n  us  from  our  Country,  merely  to 
clear  their  lands  for  them,  to  build  their  ci- 
‘‘  ties,  and  to  enrich  them  with  our  labours  ? Is 
this  the  indemnity  which  thou  haft  fixed  upon 
“ in  thine  heart,  for  fo  many  men  flaughtered 
upon  the  earth,  or  loft  in  the  waters  ? Yet 
if  it  be  thy  will,  it  muft  be  fo.  But  I per- 
“ ceive  that  thoft  whom  thou  rejefteft,  and  whom 
thou  doft  opprefs  to-day,  thou  wilt  ftarch  for 
in  vain  to-morrow. 

Job,  when  crufhed  with  misfortunes,  expo- 
ftulated  with  thee.  Thou  doft  not  expert  that 
we  fnould  be  more  inftnfible  than  he  was.  He 
“ faid  to  thee.  Since  thou  hafl  refolved  upon  my  de- 
flrudtion^  complete  thy  voork  ; kill  me^  and  annihi- 
“ late  me  : but  thou  Jhalt  feek  me  in  the  morning  and 
“ / fhall  not  be.  Thou  fJoalt  find  Sabeans,  Chaldeans^ 
“ and  blafphemers  of  thy  name  •,  but  Job.)  thy  faithful 
fervant)  who  worfloippeth  thee.  Will  no  more  be 
found. 

I WILL 
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I WILL  fay  to  thee,  O Lord,  with  Job,  burn, 
‘‘  deftroy,  and  confume  us  all  : but  one  day,  but 
“ in  the  morning,  thou  lhalt  fcek  for  Portuguefe, 
“ and  thou  fhalt  feek  in  vain.  Will  Holland 
“ furnifli  thee,  at  thy  call,  with  apoftolic  con- 
“ querors,  who,  at  the  rifk  of  their  lives,  will 
convey  over  the  face  of  the  whole  globe  the 
“ ftandard  of  the  crofs  ? Will  Holland  eftablilb 
“ a feminary  of  apoftolic  preachers,  who  will  be 
ready,  for  the  intereft  of  thy  faith,  to  fpill  their 
blood  in  barbarous  regions  ? Will  Holland 
‘‘  raife  temples  that  are  agreeable  to  thee  ? Will 
it  çonftru6t  altars  upon  which  thou  wilt  de- 
fcend  ? Will  it  confecrate  true  minifters  to 
thee  ? Will  it  offer  up  to  thee  the  great  facri- 
ffce  ? Will  it  worlhip  thee  in  a manner  worthy 
“ of  thee  ? Yes — the  worfhip  thou  wilt  receive 
from  her,*  will  be  the  fame  as  that  which  fbe 
praélifeth  'daily  at  Amfterdam,  at  Middle- 
bourg,  at  Fleffing,  and  in  the  other  diftriéfs 
of  thofe  damp  and  cold  infernal  regions. 

**  I KNOW  well,  O Lord,  that  the  propagation 
of  thy  faith,  and  the  interefts  of  thy  glory,  do 
not  depend  uppn  us  ; and  that  if  there  were  no 
-^‘  men,  thy  power  animating  the  ftones  might 
“ raife  up  children  to  Abraham.  But  I alfo 
know,  that  fince  the  time  of  Adam,  thou  haft 
**  not  created  any  mortals  of  a new  fpecies  j that 
thou  doft  make  ufe  of  thofe  that  exift;  and  that 
thou  doft  admit  in  thy  defigns  thofe  that  are 
“ lefs  good»  pnly  in  default  of  the  better,  Wit- 
‘‘  nefs  the  parable  of  the  feaft,  Britig  hlinà 

and  the  lame.  Such  is  the  proceeding  of  Pro- 

videncei 
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vidence;  and  wilt  thou  reverfe  it  at  prefent  ? book 
We  have  been  invited,  and  we  have  not  re-  i_  / _f 
“ fufed  to  come  to  the  fead,  and  yet  thou  doft 
" prefer  to  us  the  blind  and  the  lame,  Luther- 
ans  and  Calvinifts,  blind  in  the  faith,  and 
lame  in  their  works  ! 

“ If  we  be  fo  unfortunate,  as  that  the  Dutch 
Ihould  make  themfelves  mailers  of  Brazil,  the 
circumdance  that  I will  reprefent  to  thee,  with 
all  humility,  but  with  great  earnellnels,  is,  that 
thou  would'd  confider  well  before  the  execu- 
tion  of  thy  decree.  Weigh  with  attention 
what  may  be  the  conlequence  of  it;  and  refledl 
while  there  is  dill  time  for  it.  If  thou  art  to 
repent,  it  is  better  that  thou  Ihould’d  do  it 
at  prefent,  than  when  the  evil  lhall  be  without 
remedy.  Thou  perceived  the  fcope  of  my  argu- 
“ ment,  and  the  reafons,  deduced  from  thine  own 
“ condud,  for  the  remondrance  I make  to  thee. 

Before  the  time  of  the  deluge,  thou  wert  allb 
much  incenfed  againd  mankind.  In  vain  did 
“ Noah  addrefs  his  prayers  to  thee  during  a cen- 
“ tury.  Thou  did’d  perfid  in  thine  anger,  and  the 
‘Î  catarads  of  the  heavens  were  at  length  burd, 

“ and  the  waters  rofe  above  the  fummits  of  the 
“ mountains.  The  whole  earth  was  overflow’n, 
and  thy  judice  was  fatisfied.  But  three  days 
“ after  this,  when  the  bodies  floated  upon  the 
waters,  when  thine  eyes  beheld  the  multitude 
“ of  livid  carcafes,  when  the  furface  of  the  fea 
prefented  to  thee  the  mod  melancholy  and  the 
“ mod  hideous  fight  that  had  ever  afflided  the 
angelic  choir,  what  was  the  confequence  ? 

alfeded 
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“ affefted  with  the  fight,  as  if  thou  had’d  not 
forefeen  it,  thy  bowels  were  moved  with  an- 
guifii.  Thou  did’ft  repent  of  having  made  the 
world.  Thou  did’ft  regret  the  pad,  and  did’d 
take  refolutions  for  the  future.  Since  fuch  is 
thy  difpofition,  why.do’d  thou  not  fpare  thy- 
feJf,  in  fparing  us?  Why  do’d  thou  perfid  in 
thy  prefent  wrath,  if  it  be  afterwards  to  ex- 
cite  thy  murmurs  j and  if  thy  mercy  is  to  be 
“ afïeded  by  the  decrees  of  thy  judice  ? Refietd 
upon  it  before  thou  do’d  begin,  and  confider 
“ the  confequences  of  the  new  deluge  thou  had 
defigned  to  produce.  Let  me  be  allowed  to 
reprefent  them  to  thee. 

‘‘  Let  us  fuppole  Bahia  and  the  red  of  Brazil 
are  become  the  prey  of  the  Dutch.  Behold 
“ them  entering  into  the  city  with  the  fury  of 
“ conquerors,  and  with  the  rage  of  heretics. 
**  Behold  that  neither  age  nor  fex  are  fparedi 
Behold  the  blood  dreaming  on  all  fides.  Be- 
hold  the  guilty,  the  innocent,  the  women  and 
“ the  children,  all  put  to  the  fword,  and  maf- 
**  facred  one  upon  another.  Behold  the  tears  of 
“ the  virgins,  who  weep  for  the  injury  they 
“ have  iuffered.  Behold  the  old  men  dragged 
by  their  hair.  Liden  to  the  mixed  cries  of  the 
“ monks  and  of  the  prieds,  who  embrace  thine 
altars,  and  who  lift  up  their  hands  unto  thee. 
“ Even  thou,  thyfelf,  O Lord  ! wilt  not  efcape 
“ their  violence.  Yes — thou  wilt  partake  of 

it.  The  heretics  will  force  the  gates  of 
thy  temples.  The  hod,  which  is  thine  own 
“ proper  body,  will  be  trampled  under  foot. 

« The 
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''  The  vafes  that  have  been  filled  with  thy  blood,  ® 
**  will  ferve  for  rioting  and  drnnkennefs.  Thine  v. 
**  altars  will  be  throw’n  down.  Thy  images  will 
be  tor’n  to  pieces.  Sacrilegious  hands  will  be 
laid  upon  thy  mother, 

“ That  thefe  infults  fliould  be  offered  to  thee, 

" arid  that  thoii  fhould’ft  fuffer  them,  is  not  a 
‘‘  matter  of  aftonifhment  to  me,  fince  thou  haft 
“ formerly  fuffered  others  ftill  more  cruel  : but 
thy  mother  ! O ! where  is  filial  piety  ? Did’ft 
thou  not  deprive  Hofea  of  life,  for  having 
“ touched  the  ark  ? Did’ft  thou  not  wither  the 
‘‘  arm  that  Jeroboam  had  raifed  againft  a pro- 
pheti  and  yet  the  heretics  have  thoufands  of 
‘‘  arms  for  more  atrocious  deeds  ?•  Thou  did'ft 
“ dethrone,  and  did’ft  caufe  Balfliazzar  to  die, 

“ for  having  drunk  out  of  facred  veffels,  although 
thy  blood  had  not  been  confecrated  in  them  ; 
and  yet  thou  do’ft  fpare  the  heretic,  and  there 
“ are  not  two  fingers  and  a thumb  to  trace  upon 
“ the  wall  the  fentence  of  their  death. 

In  a word,  O Lord,  when  thy  temples  arc 
fpoiled,  thine  altars  demollfhecl,  thy  religion 
“ extind  in  Brazil,  and  thy  worfhip  annihilated, 
when  the  grafs  fliall  grow  upon  the  avenues  to 
« thy  churches,  Chriftmas  Day  fhall  come  round 
“ and  no  one  ftiall  recoiled  the  day  of  thy  birth. 
“ Lent,  and  the  holy  week  fliall  come  round, 
“ and  yet  the  myfteries  of  thy  paffion  fliall  not 
be  celebrated.  The  ftones  of  our  ftreets  fliall 
cry  out,  as  tli-e  ftones  did  in  the  folitary  ftreets 
of  Jerufalem.  There  will  be  no  more  priefts, 

“ no  more  facrifices,  no  more  facraments.  Hë- 
« refy 
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refy  will  arife  in  the  pulpit  of  truth  j and  the 
u *'■  children  of  the  Portuguefe  will  be  tainted  with 
**■  falfe  doflrines.  The  children  of  my  audience 
will  be  aliped,  little  hoys  what  is  your  religion? 

*'  and  they  will  anfwer,  we  are  Calvinifts.  Æd 
you.,,  little  girls.,  what  is  your's?  and  they  will 
“ anfwer,  we  are  Lutherans.  Then  thou  wilt  be 
moved  with  companion  and  repent  : but  if 
thy  repentance  be  to  be  awakened,  why  do’fl 
thou  not  prevent  it  ? 

But  tell  me,  what  glory  can’ll  thou  find  in  . 
dellroying  a nation,  and  in  caufing  it  to  be 
**  fupplanted  by  another  ? This  is  a power  thou 
did’ft  formerly  intruft  to  a mean  inhabitant 
of  Anatho»  In  punifhing  us,  thou  do’ll 
triumph  over  the  weak  i in  pardoning  us,  thou 
“ do’ll  triumph  over  thyfelf.  Be  merciful  for 
thine  own  glory,  and  for  the  honour  of  thy 
“ name.  Let  not  thy  wrath  be  prolonged  for 
ever,  nor  even  for  one  day.  Thou  wilt  not 
fuflfer  that  the  fun  lliould  fit  upon  our  anger  i 
and  yet  how  often  hath  it  not  rifen,  how  often 
" hath  it  not  fet  upon  thine  ? Do’ll  thou  require 
from  us  a moderation  thou  do’ll  not  polTefs  ? 

“ Do’fl  thou  give  us  the  precept  without  the  ex- 
ample  ? 

“ Forgive  us,  O Lord  ! and  put  an  end  to  our 
misfortunes.  Holy  Virgin,  intercede  for  usj 
intreat  thy  fon  j lay  thy  commands  upon  him. 

“ If  he  be  angred  with  our  offences,  tell  him 
“ that  he  mull  forgive  them,  as  it  is  enjoined  us 
“ by  his  law  to  forgive  thole  who  have  offended 
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We  know  not  whether  the  Lord  liftened  to  ® ^ 

this  apoftrophe  of  the  orator  Vieira  j but  a little  u- — 
while  after  the  conqucft,  the  Dutch  were  in- 
terrupted by  a revolution  which  all  nations 
•wifhed  for,  and  which  none  had  forefeen. 

The  PoTtuguefe  had  never  enjoyed  happy  times 
fince  they  had  fubmitted  to  the  Spanifh  yoke  in 
1581.  Philip  II.  an  avaricious,  cruel,  defpotic^ 
defigning  and  falfe  prince^  had  endeavoured  to 
vilify  them  ; but  concealed  his  intentions  under 
honourable  pretences.  His  fon,  who  too  clofely 
followed  his  maxims,  and  thought  it  better  to 
reign  over  a ruined  nation  than  to  be  indebted  to 
the  good-will  of  the  people  for  their  fubmifiionj 
had  fuffered  them  to  be  deprived  of  a multitude 
of  conquefts,  which  had  proved  a fource  of 
riches,  power,  and  glory  to  them,  and  which 
they  had  acquired  by  much  effufion  of  blood. 

The  fuccefibr  of  that  weak  prince,  who  had  dill 
lefs  underftanding  than  his  father,  openly  and 
contemptnoufly  attacked  their  adminiftration, 
their  privileges,  their  manners,  and  all  that 
they  were  mod:  attached  to.  At  the  indiga- 
tion  of  Olivarez,  he  wanted  to  provoke  them  to 
revolt,  that  he  might  acquire  the  right  of  plun- 
dering them; 

These  repeated  outrages  united  all  the  Portu- 
gueze,  whom  Spain  had  been  labouring  to  divide. 

A confpiracy,  that  had  been  forming  for  three 
years,  with  incredible  fecrecy,  broke  out  on  the 
third  of  December  1640.  Philip  IV.  was  igno- 
minioufly  banifhed,  and  the  Duke  of  Braganza ^ 
was  placed  on  the  throne  of  his  ancedors.  The 
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® ^ example  of  the  capital  was  followed  by  the  whole 

J kingdom,  and  by  all  that  remained  of  the  fettle-* 
ments  formed  in  happier  times  in  Afia,  Africa, 
and  America.  No  blood  was  fhed  on  this  great 
revolution,  except  that  of  Michael  Vafconcellos, 
the  bafe  and  vile  inftrument  of  tyranny. 

The  new  king  united  his  interefts  and  his  re- 
fentments  with  thofe  of  the  Englifh,  the  French, 
and  all  the  enemies  of  Spain.  On  the  2,3d  of 
June  1641,  he  in  particular  concluded  an  ofFen- 
five  and  defenfive  alliance  with  the  united  Pro- 
vinces for  Europe,  and  a ten  years  truce  for  the 
Eaft'and  Well;  Indies.  NalTau  was  immediately 
recalled  with  moft  of  the  troops,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Dutch  pofleffions  in  Brazil  was  given 
to  Hamel,  a merchant  of  Amfterdam;  to  Baffis, 
a goldfmith  of  Haarlem  ; and  to  Bulleftraat, 
a carpenter  of  Middleburgh.  The  decifion  of 
all  affairs  was  to  be  referred  to  this  council  j 
and  thefe  were  now  fuppofed  to  be  confined  to 
the  carrying  on  of  a great  and  advantageous 
trade. 

A CONSIDERABLE  obftacle  fruftrated  their 
hopes.  The  lands  belonged  to  the  Portugueze, 
who  had  remained  under  the  government  of  the 
republic.  Some  of  them  had  never  acquired 
fufficient  means  to  form  rich  plantations;  and 
others  had  loft  their  fortunes _J)y  the  calamities 
which  are  infeparable  from  war.  As  foon  as 
this  inability  was  know’n  in  Europe,  the  monied 
men  in  the  United  Provinces,  haftened  to  fend 
the  funds  neceflary  for  the  carrying  on  of  all  the 
labours  w’hich  it  was  poftible  to  undertake.  The 
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face  of  affairs  was  foon  changed  in  thofe  regions, 
every  thing  feeined  animated  with  new  lifej  but 
edifices  too  magnificent  were  ereded,  an  infinite 
number  of  flaves  periffed  by  a contagious  difor- 
der  ; and  exceffive  luxury  was  generally  prevailing. 
Thefe  faults  and  misfortunes  difabled  the  debtors 
from  fulfilling  their  engagements.  In  order  not 
to  lofe  all  their  credit,  they  were  imprudent 
enough  to  borrow  money  at  three  and  four  per 
cent,  per  month.  This  abfurd  condud  foon  ren- 
dered them  infolvent  ; and  the  prifons  were 
filled  with  unfortunate  or  guilty  perfons.  The 
Company  were  obliged  to'  take  the  debts  upon 
themfelves,  in  order  to  preferve  this  beautiful 
fettlement  from  total  ruin;  but  they  required 
that  the  cultivators  Ihould  give  up  the  entire  price 
of  their  produdions,  ’till  all  the  debts  Ihould  be 
liquidated. 

Before  this  arrangement,  the  agents  for  the 
monopoly  had  fuffered  the  fortifications  to  fall 
into  ruin  ; they  had  fold  the  arms,  and  the  ammu- 
nition : they  had  permitted  every  foldier  who 
was  defirous  of  it,  to  return  to  the  mother-coun- 
try. This  condud  had  annihilated  the  public 
ftrength,  and  had  induced  the  Portuguefe  to 
hope  that  they  might  throw  off  a foreign  yoke. 
Thç  ftipulation,  which  deprived  them  of  all  the 
comforts  of  life,  to  which  they  were  accuftomed, 
determined  them  to  hafcen  the  revolution. 

The  boldefi:  of  them  united  in  1645,  to  take 
their  revenge  : their  defign  was,  to  maffacre  all 
the  Dutch  who  had  any  fiiare  in  the  government, 
at  an  entertainment  in  the  midft  of  the  capital  of 
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Fernambucca,  and  then  to  attack  the  people, 
who,  fufpecling  no  danger,  would  be  unprepared. 
The  plot  was  difcovered,  but  the  confpirators  had 
time  to  get  out  of  the  town,  and  retire  to  a place 
of  fafety. 

Their  chief  was  a Portuguezeof  obfcure  birth, 
named  Juan  Fernandez  de  Viera.  From  a com- 
mon fervant  he  had  rifen  to  be  an  agent,  and  af- 
terwards a merchant.  His  abilities  had  enabled 
him  to  acquire  a large  fortune;  his  probity  had 
gained  him  univerfal  confidence  ; and  his  genero- 
fity  had  made  him  an  infinite  number  of  friends, 
who  were  inviolably  attached  to  his  intereft.  He 
was  not  difcouraged  by  the  difappointment  he  had 
juft  met  with;  but  he  ventured,  without  thecon- 
fent  or  fupport  of  government,  to  commence  ho- 
ftilitics. 

FIis  name,  his  virtues,  and  his  prqje61:s,  afiem- 
bled  the  Brazilians,  the  Portugueze  foldiers,  and 
even  the  colonifts  about  him.  He  infpired  them 
with  his  confidence,  his  activity,  and  his  courage* 
They  attended  him  in  battle,  crowded  about  his 
perfon,  and  were  determined  to  conquer  or  to 
die  with  him.  He  triumphed,  but  did  not 
allow  himfelf  to  flumber  over  his  victories,  or 
give  the  enemy  time  to  recover.  Some  checks 
he  met  with  in  the  courfe  of  his  fuccefles,  only 
ferved  to  dlfplay  the  firmnefs  of  his  foul,  the  ex- 
tent of  his  genius,  and  the  elevation  of  his  mind. 
He  aflumed  a threatening  afpeft  even  after  a 
misfortune,  and  appeared  ftill  more  formidable 
by  his  perfeverance  than  by  his  intrepidity.  He 
fpread  fuch  terror  among  his  enemies,  that  they 
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dared  no  longer  keep  the  field.  At  this  period 
of  his  glory,  Viera  received  orders  not  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Since  the  truce,  the  Dutch  had  feized  upon 
fomc  places  in  Africa  and  Afia,  which  they  ob- 
ilinately  refufed  to  reftore.  The  court  of  Lifbon, 
intent  upon  matters  of  greater  importance,  had 
not  been  able  to  do  themfelves  juftice  ; but  their 
prefent  inability  had  not  lellened  their  refentment. 
In  this  difpofition,  they  had  rejoiced  to  fee  the 
republic  attacked  in  Brazil;  and  had  even  clan- 
deftinely  encouraged  thofe  who  had  begun  the 
hoftilities.  As  they  conftantly  difavowed  thefe 
proceedings,  and  declared,  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  that  they  would  one  day  punifli  the 
authors  of  the''difturbances,  the  Company  ima- 
gined  they  would  foon  fubflde;  but  their  avarice,^ 
which  had  been  too  long  amufed  with  falfe  and 
frivolous  proteftations,  was  at  length  roufed. 
John  IV.  being  informed  that  confiderable  arma- 
ments were  preparing  in  Holland,  and  fearing  to 
be  draw’n  into  a war  which  he  wifhed  to  avoid, 
exerted  himfelf  in  earnell  to  put  an  end  to  the 
hoftilities  in  the  Brazils. 

Viera,  who  had  no  refource  for  the  completion 
of  his  defigns,  but  in  his  fortune,  his  intereft, 
and  his  abilities,  did  not  even  deliberate  whether 
he  ftiould  obey.  “ If  the  king,”  faid  he,  were 
but  informed  of  our  zeal  and  our  fuccefs,  and 
‘‘  acquainted  with  his  own  intereft;  far  from  dif- 
arming  us,  he  would  encourage  us  to  purfue 
our  undertaking,  and  would  lupport  us  with  all 
“ his  power.”  Then,  left  the  ardor  of  his  com- 
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^ panions  fhould  abate,  he  determined  to  haften  his 
i operations  ; and  they  continued  to  be  crowned 
v/ith  fuch  fuccefs,  that  with  the  afliftance  of  Ba- 
retto,  Vidal,  and  fome  other  Portugueze,  who 
were  able  and  willing  to  ferve  their  country,  he 
completed  the  ruin  of  the  Dutch.  The  few  of 
thefe  republicans  who  efc-aped  the  fword  and  fa- 
mine, evacuated  Brazil,  in  confequence  of  a capi- 
tulation figned  the  28th  of  January  1654. 

What  changes  are  produced  in  the  opinions 
of  men  ! Thefe  events  feem  no  more  to  us,  and 
are,  in  fa6l,  no  more  than  the  confequences  of 
. fome  political,  moral,  or  natural  caufes  \ and  the 
orator  Vieira  appears  no  more  to  us  than  an  ele- 
gant enthufiaft.  But  let  us  carry  our  imagina- 
tions back  to  the  times  of.  the  'Hebrews,  when 
they  had  feminaries  of  infpired  men  j to  thofe  of 
the  Greeks,  when  people  reforted  to  Delphos 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  j to  thofe  of  the  Ro- 
mans, who  never  dared  to  undertake  any  confi- 
derable  enterprize,  without  having  previoufly 
confulted  the  entrails  of  the  vidlims,  and  the 
facred  fowls;  and  to  the  times  of  our  anceftors, 
at  the  period  of  the  crufades  : let  us  imagine  a 
prophet,  a witch,  an  augur,  or  a St.  Bernard,  in 
the  room  of  Vieira,  and  the  revolution  in  the 
Brazils  will  inftantly  appear  miraculous;  it  will 
appear  as  if  God,  moved  by  the  facred  boldnefs 
of  a.n  extraordinary  perfon,  had  fent  an  avenger  to 
the  opprefled  nation. 

The  peace,  concluded  three' months  after  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  Provinces,  fcemed 
to  put  the  latter  in  a condition  to  recover  a valu- 
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able  poffefllon,  which  they  had  loft  by  an  ill- 
judged  parfimony,  and  by  an  unfortunate  con- 
currence of  circumftances  ; but  both  the  republic 
and  the  company  fruftrated  the  general  expefta- 
tion  i and  the  treaty,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
divifions  between  the  two  powers  in  1661,  fe- 
cured  to  Portugal  the  foie  pofleffion  of  all  the 
Brazils,  in  confideration  of  eiçrht  millions  of 
livres  which  that  crown  engaged  to  pay  to  the 
United  Provinces,  either  in  money  or  goods. 

Thus  did  the  Dutch  part  with  a conqueft  that 
might  have  become  the  richeft  of  all  the  Euro- 
pean colonies,  and  would  have  given  the  republic 
a degree  of  importance  it  could  never  acquire 
from  it’s  own  territory.  But,  in  order  to  keep  it, 
the  government  ought  to  have  undertaken  the 
adminiftration  and  defence  of  it  j and  to  make  it 
profper,  it  ftiould  have  enjoyed  full  liberty. 
With  thefe  precautions,  Brazil  wou^d  have  been 
preferved,  and  would  have  enriched  the  nation, 
inftead  of  ruining  the  company.  Unfortunately, 
it  was  not  yet  know’n  that  the  only  way  to  make 
lands  ufeful  in  America  was  to  clear  them,  and 
that  this  could  not  be  done  with  fuccefs,  unlefs 
a free  trade  were  opened  to  all  the  inhabitants 
under  the  protection  of  government. 

No  fooner  were  the  Poxiugueze  entirely  freed, 
by  a firm  treaty,  from  an  enemy  by  whom  they 
had  been  fo  often  conquered,  and  fo  often  hum- 
bled, than  they  applied  themfelves  to  give  fome 
ftability  to  their  po^eflion,  and  to  increale  it  s 
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riches.  Unfortunately,  fome  of  the  fteps  taken 
in  order  to  promote  and  infure  profperity,  bore 
the  marks  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  j but  they 
were  flill  much  fuperior  to  any  thing  that  had 
been  pradcifed  before  this  memorable  æra. 

While  the  court  of  Lifbon  was  engaged  in 
regulating  the  interior  concerns  of  the  colony, 
fome  of  the  mofb  adlive  fubjedts  of  Portugal  were 
devifing  the  means  of  extending  it.  They  ad- 
vanced to  the  fouth  towards  the  river  of  Plata, 
and  to  the  north  as  far  as  that  of  the  Amazons. 
The  Spaniards  feemed  to  be  in  polTefTion  of  both 
thefe  rivers.  The  Portugueze  were  determined  to 
drive  them  away,  or  to  lhare  the  navigation  with 
them,' 

The  river  of  the  Amazons,  fo  famous  for  the 
length  of  it’s  courfe  j that  great  vaflal  of  the  fea, 
to  which  it  brings  the  tribute  it  hath  received 
from  fo  many  of  it’s  own  vaflals,  feems  to  be 
produced  by  innumerable  torrents  that  rufh  down 
from  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Andes,  and  unite  in  a 
fpacious  plain,  to  form  that  immenfe  river.  Yet 
the  common  opinion  is,  that  it  comes  from  the 
lake  Lauricocha,  as  from  a refervoir  of  the  Cor- 
deleras  fituated  in  the  diftridt  of  Guanuco,  thirty 
leagues  aidant  from  Lima,  about  the  nth  de- 
gree of  fouth  latitude.  In  it’s  progrefs  of  a 
thoufand  or  eleven  hundred  leagues,  it  receives 
the  waters  of  a prodigious  number  of  rivers,  fome 
of  which  come  from  far,  and  are  very  broad  and 
deep.  It  is  interfperfed  with  an  infinite  number 
of  iOands,  that  arc  too  often  overflowed  to  admit 
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of  culture.  • It  falls  into  the  ocean  under  the  line, 
and  is  there  fifty  leagues  broad. 

The  mouth  of  this  river  was  firft  difcovered  in 
1500  by  Vincent  Pinçon,  one  of  the  companions 
of  Columbus,  and  it’s  fource  is  thought  to  have 
been  found  out  by  Gonzalo  Pizarro  in  1538,  His 
lieutenant  Orellana  embarked  on  this  river,  and 
failed  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  it.  He  was 
obliged  to  fight  his  way  along,  and  to  engage 
with  many  nations,  who  obftrudted  his  navi- 
gation with  their  canoes,  and  poured  fhowers  of 
arrows  upon  him  from  the  fliore.  It  was  cer- 
tainly at  this  time  that  the  fight  of  favages  with- 
out beards,  as  are  all  the  American  nations, 
ftruck  the  lively  imaginations  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  fuggefted  the  idea  of  an  army  of  female  war- 
riors : this  muft  have  induced  the  commanding 
officer  to  change  the  name  of  that  river,  which 
was  then  called  the  Maragnon,  and  to  call  it  the 
river  of  the  Amazons  j which  name  it  retains  to 
this  day. 

It  might  appear  a matter  of  aftonifliment,  that; 
the  difcovery  of  America  had  not  fuggefted  any 
miraculous  ftories  to  the  imagination  of  the  Spa- 
niards, of  a people  who  indeed  never  poflefled 
the  delicacy  of  tafte,  the  fenfibility  nor  the  graces 
that  were  allotted  to  the  Greeks  i but  whom  na- 
ture had  indemnified  for  the  want  of  thefe  quali- 
ties, by  giving  them  a haughtinefs  of  charadler, 
an  elevation  of  foul,  and  an  imagination  as  fer- 
tile, and  more  ardent,  than  llie  had  beftowcd  on 
any  other  nation. 

The 
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The  Greeks  never  travelled,  either  in  or  beyond 
the  precin6lsofcheir  narrow  territory,  withoutmeet- 
ing  with  fomething  marvellous.  On  the  fumrrtit  of 
the  Pindiis  they  faw  Apollo,  furrounded  with  the 
Nine  Mufes.  They  heard  the  caverns  of  Lemnos 
refound  with  the  hammers  of  the  Cyclops.  They 
faftened  Prometheus  to  the  top  of  the  Caucafus. 
They  crulhed  the  giants  under  a weight  of 
mountains.  If  Ætna  roared,  and  vomited  tor- 
'rents  of  flame,  this  was  afcribed  to  the  labours  of 
Typhoeus.  The  plains  and  forefts  of  the  Greeks 
were  peopled  with  fatyrs  and  fauns,  at  whofe 
dances,  there  was  not  one  of  their  poets  who  had 
not  alTifled  j while  an  entirely  new  fyltem  of 
nature  did  not  excite  any  new  idea  in  the  minds 
of  the  Spaniards.  They  were  neither  afFedled  with 
the  variety  of  the  plants  and  animals,  nor  with 
the  pifturefque  manners  of  a race  of  men  ’till 
that  time  unknow’n.  What  then  could  engage 
their  attention  ? Slaughter,  carnage,  and  plun- 
der. The  fearch  for  gold,  which  kept  them 
bent  towards  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  reduced 
them  to  the  pofture,  and  to  the  llupidity  of 
brutes. 

As  early  as  the  times  of  Hercules  and  Thefeus, 
the  Greeks  had  imagined  the  exiftence  of  a nation 
of  Amazons.  With  this  fable  they  embellifhed 
the  hiflory  of  all  their  heroes,  not  excepting  that 
of  Alexander;  and  the  Spaniards,  infatuated  with 
this  dream  of  antiquity,  transferred  it  to  the 
New  World.  We  can  fcarce  find  a more  pro- 
bable origin  of  the  opinion  they  eftablilhed  both 
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in  Europe  and  America,  of  a republic  of  female  ® 
warriors  aftually  exifting,  who  did  not  live  in  ^ 
fociety  with  men,  and  only  admitted  them  once 
a year,  for  the  purpofes  of  procreation.  To  give 
the  more  credit  to  this  romantic  ftory,  it  was  re- 
ported, not  without  reafon,  that  the  women  in 
America  were  all  fo  unhappy,  and  were  treated 
with  fuch  contempt  and  inhumanity,  that  many 
of  them  had  agreed  to  (hake  off  the  yoke  of  their 
tyrants.  It  was  further  faid,  that  being  accuf- 
tomed  to  follow  the  men  into  the  forefts,  and  to 
carry  their  provifions  and  baggage  when  they 
went  out  to  fight  or  to  hunt,  they  muft  necelTarily 
have  been  inured  to  hardfhips,  and  rendered  ca- 
pable of  forming  fo  bold  a refolution. 

But  it  is  abfurd  to  imagine  that  women,  who 
had  fo  fixed  an  averfion  for  men,  would  ever  con- 
fient to  become  mothers  j nor  is  it  likely  that  the 
men  would  go  in  quefi;  of  their  wives,  when  they 
had  made  their  lives  infupportable.  at  home,  and 
always  turned  them  away  as  foon  as  they  had  no 
more  occafion  for  them.  Much  lefs  can  it  be 
fuppofed  that  the  fofcer  and  more  compafiionate 
fex  would  expofe  or  ftrangle  their  own  children 
becaufe  they  were  boys;  and,  coolly  and  delibe- 
rately agree  to  commit  fuch  enormities  as  none 
would  be  guilty  of,  but  a few  individuals,  urged 
by  rage  and  defpair.  Neither  could  an  arilto- 
cratical  or  democratical  republic,  which  it  re- 
quires abilities  to  govern,  be  ruled  by  a fenate  of 
women  ; though  a monarchical  or  defpotic  ftate, 
jn  which  it  is  only  neceffary  to  comm.and,  hat;h 
been,  and  may  lliii  be,  fwayed  by  a female. 
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‘ Let  us  confider  the  weaknefs  of  organization 
j in  women  ; their  aimofl:  confiant  valetudinarian 
ftate;  their  natural  pufillanimity,;  the  feverity  of 
the  labours  required  in  a focial  Hate,  in  times 
of  peace  or  war;  their  abhorrence  of  blood; 
their  fear  of  dangers  ; and  let  us  then  endeavour 
to  reconcile  all  thefe  circumftances  with  the  pof- 
fibility  of  a female  republic.  ^ 

If  fome  ftrange  prejudices  have  been  able  to 
form  focieties  of  both  fexes  amongft  us,  who  live 
ieparate,  notwithftanding  that  natural  attradion 
which  was  intended  to  unite  them,  it  is  not  con- 
fiftent  with  the  nature  of  things,  that  chance 
fliould  have  ‘ produced  a nation  of  men  without 
women,  and  ilill  lefs  a nation  of  women  without 
men.  Certain  it  is^  that  fince  this  political  con- 
ftitution  hath  been  talked  of,  infinite  pains  have 
been  taken  to  find  it  cut,  but  no  traces  of  it 
could  ever  be  difeovered.  This  fingular  prodigy, 
therefore,  will  be  like  many  others,  which  are 
always  fuppofed  to  exifl,  though  we'  know  not 
where. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cafe  with  regard  to 
this  circumftance  of  the  Amazons,  the  voyage  of 
Orellana  excited  more  curiofity  than  it  procured 
information.  An  opportunity  of  fatisfying  it  did 
not  occur  for  fome  time,  on  account  of  the  civil 
wars  that  diflurbed  Peru  ; but  when  tranquillity 
was  reflored,  Pedro  d’Orfua,  a gentleman  of  Na- 
varre, diftinguifhed  by  his  wifdom  and  courage, 
offered  the  viceroy,  in  1560,  to  refume  that  na- 
vigation. He  fet  out  from  Cufeo  with  feven 
hundred  men.  Thefe  fanguinary  people,  inve- 
terate 
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terate  enemies  to  all  worthy  peiTons,  maflacred 
their  chief,  who  was  a man  of  good  morals,  and 
attached  to  order  and  regularity.  They  fet  up 
at  their  head,  with  the  title  of  King,  a native  of 
Bifcay,  of  a ferocious  difpofition,  whofe  name 
was  Lopez  d’Aguirre,  and  who  promifed  them  all 
the  treafures  of  the  New  World. 

Intoxicated  with  fuch  flattering  hopes,  thefe 
barbarians  failed  down  the  river  Amazon  into  the 
ocean,  and  landing  at  Trinidad,  murdered  the  go- 
vernor, and  plundered  the  ifland.  The  coafts  of 
Cumana,  Caraccas,  and  St.  Martha  were  Hill  more 
Jeverely  treated,  becaufe  they  were  richer.  They 
then  penetrated  into  New  Granada,  and  were  ad- 
vancing to  Quito  and  into  the  interior  part  of 
Peruy  where  every  thing  was  to  be  deftroyed  by 
fire  and  fword.  A body  of  troops,  haflily  a'ffem- 
bled,  attacked  thefe  defperate  men,  beat  and 
difperfed  them.  D’Aguirre,  feeing  no  way  to 
cfcape,  marked  his  dcfpair  by  an  atrocious  act. 
" My  child,”  faid  he,  to  his  only  daughter,  who 
attended  him  in  his  expeditions,  " I thought  to 
have  placed  thee  upon  a throne,  but  the  evenn 
hath  not  anfwered  my  expectation.  My  ho- 
‘‘  nour  and  thine  own  will,  not  permit  thee  to 
“ live,  and  to  be  a flave  to  our  enemies  j die, 
“ therefore,  by  a father’s  hand.”  Saying  this, 
he  inftantly  fiiot  her  through  the  body,  and  then 
put  an  end  to  her  life,  by  plunging  a dagger 
into  her  heart.  After  this  unnatural  aft,  his 
ftrength  failed,  and  he  w'as  taken  prifoner,  draw’n 
and  quartered. 
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After,  thefe  unfortunate  events,  the  river  of 
-»  the  Amazons  was  entirely  negleded,  and  was  to- 
tally forgotten  for  half  a century.  Some  attempts 
were  afterwards  made  to  refume  the  difcovery  of 
it,  but  they  were  ill- concerted  and  no  better  exe- 
cuted. The  honour  of  conquering  thefe  difficul- 
ties, and  of  acquiring  a ufeful  knowlege  of  that 
great  river,  was  referved  to  the  Portugueze. 

That  nation,  which  ftill  retained  fome  remains 
of  her  former  vigour,  had,  fome  years  before, 
built  a town  at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  which 
v/as  called  Belem.  Pedro  Texeira  failed  from  this 
place  in  1638,  and  with  a great  number  of  canoes, 
full  of  Indians  and  Portugueze,  went  up  the  river 
of  the  Amazons,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Napo, 
and  then  up  the  Napo,  which  brought  him  almoft 
to  Quito,  v/here  he  arrived  by  land.  Notwith^ 
(landing  the  enmity  fubfifling  between  the  Spa- 
niards and  Portugueze,  though  fubjecflsof  the  fame 
mafter,  Texeira  was  received  with  that  regard, 
efteem,  and  confidence,  which  were  due  to  aman 
who  was  doing  a fignal  fervice.  He  returned  in 
company  with  d’Acughna  and  d’Artieda,  two 
learned  Jefuits,  who  were  commiffioned  to  verify 
his  obfervations,  and  to  make  others.  An  accu- 
rate account  of  thefe  two  fuccefsful  voyages  was 
fent  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  where  it  gave  rife  to 
a very  extraordinary  project. 

The  communication  between  the  Spaniffi  co- 
lonies had  long  been  found  very  difficult.  Some 
pirates,  who  were  at  enmity  with  them,  infefted 
the  North  and  South  feas,  and  intercepted  their 
navigation.  Even  thofe  of  their  (hips  which  had 
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got  to  the  Havannah,  and  joined  others,  were  not 
perfeftly  fafe.  The  galleons  were  frequently  at- 
tacked and  taken  by  v/hole  fquadrons,  and  always 
purfuod  by  privateers,  who  feldom  failed  to  carry 
off  the  draggling  veffels  that  were  parted  from 
the  convoy,  either  by  ftormy  weather,  or  by  failing 
more  flowly  than  the  reft.  The  Amazon  river 
feemed  as  if  it  would  obviate  ail  thefe  difficulties.- 
It  was  thought  poflible,  and  even  an  eafy  matter^ 
to  convey  thither  the  treafures  of  New  Granada^ 
Popayan,  Quito,  Peru,  and  Chili  itfclf,  by  navi- 
gable rivers,  or  at  a fmall  expence  by  land.  It  was 
thought  that  coming  down  the  river,  they  wou^d 
find  the  galleons  ready  in  the  harbour  of  Para  to 
receive  them.  The  fleet  from  Brazil  would  then 
have  joined,  and  confequently  ftrengthened  the 
fleet  from  Spain.  They  would  then  have  failed 
with  great  fecurity  in  latitudes  little  know’n  and 
little  frequented,  and  would  have  arrived  in  Eu- 
rope at  lead:  with  a formidable  appearance  ; or 
mio'ht  really  have  been  in  a condition  to  furmount 
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any  obftacles  they  might  have  met  with.  The  re- 
volution which  placed  the  Duke  of  Braganza  on 
the  throne,  put  an  end  to  thefe  important  projets. 
Each  of  the  two  nations  was  then  only  intent  upon 
fecuring  to  itfelf  that  part  of  the  river  which  beft 
fuited  it’s  own  fituation. 

The  Spaniffi  Jefuits  undertook 'to  fet  up  a mif- 
fion  in  the  country  lying  between  the  banks  of  the 
Amazon  and  of  the  Napo,  as  far  as  to  the  conflux^ 
of  both  thefe  rivers.  Every  miffionary,  attended 
only  by  one  man,  cook  with  him  hatchets,  knives, 
needles,  and  all  kinds  of  iron  tools,  and  pene- 
trated into  the  thickeft  of  tlie  forefts.  There  they 
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fpent  whole  months  in  climbing  up  the  trees,  to 
fee  if  they  could  difcover  fome  hut,  perceive  any 
fmoke,  or  hear  the  found  of  any  drum  or  fife. 
When  they  were  aflured  that  fome  favages  were  in 
the  neighbourhood,  they  advanced  towards  them. 
Mod  of  them  fled,  efpecially  if  they  were  at  war. 
Thofe  whom  the  miflionaries  could  come  within 
reach  pf,  were  eafily  bribed  by  fuch  prefents  as 
their  ignorance  made  them  fet  a value  upon.  This 
was  all  the  eloquence  they  had  in  their  power,  or 
all  they  had  any  occafion  to  employ. 

When  they  had  alfembled  a few  families,  they 
led  them  to  the  place  they  had  fixed  upon  to  form 
a village.  The  favages  were  not  eafily  prevailed 
upon  to  take  up  their  abode  there.  As  they  were 
ufed  to  rove  about,  they  'found  it  an  unfupport- 
able  hardfhip  to  remain  always  in  the  fame  place. 
The  date  of  independence  in  which  they  had 
lived,  they  thought  preferable  to  the  focial  life 
that  was  recommended  to  them  : and  their  uncon- 
querable averfion  for  labour,  induced  them  conti- 
nually to  return  to  the  foreds,  where  they  had 
pafled  their  lives  in  idlenefs.  Even  thofe  who 
were  redrained  by  the  authority  or  the  paternal 
kindnefs  of  their  legiflator,  feldom  failed  to  dif- 
perfe  in  his  abfence,  though  ever  fo  fliort.  But 
his  death  at  lad  occafioned  a total  fubverfion  of 
the  fettlement. 

It  is  impofTible  that  any  reader  who  refledls,- 
fhould  not  be  defirous  of  knowing  what  drange 
infatuation  can  induce  an  individual,  who  enjoys 
all  the  conveniences  of  life  in  his  own  country, 
to  undertake  the  laborious  and  unfortunate  func- 
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tion  of  a inifTionary  ; to  quit  his  fellow  citizens, 
his  friends,  and  his  relations  j to  crofs  the  fea,  in 
order  to  bury  himfelf  in  the  midft  of  forefts  j to 
expofe  himfelf  to  all  the  horrors  of  the  moft  ex- 
treme mi  fery  j to  run  the  rifque,  at  every  ftep, 
either  of  being  devoured  by  wild  beads,  or  maf- 
facrcd  by  favages  j to  fettle  in  the  midft  of  them  ; 
to  conform  himfelf  to  their  manners,  to  (hare 
their  indigence  and  their  fatigues  j to  be  ex- 
pofed  to  their  paffions,  or  caprices,  for  at  lead  as 
long  a time  as  is  required  to  learn  their  language. 


and  to  make  himfelf  underftood  by  them 

If  this  conduct  be  afcribed  to  the  enthufiafm 
of  religion,  what  more  powerful  motive  can  be 
imagined?  If  to  refpedl  for  the  vows  of  obe-’ 
dience  taken  to  fuperiors,  who  have  a right  to  or- 
der them  to  go  any  where,  and  who  cannot  be 
aflced  the  reafon  for  thofe  orders,  without  com- 
mitting the  crime  of  perjury  and  apoftacy,  what 
good,  or  what  evil,  is  it  not  in  the  power  of  hy- 
pocritical or  ambitious  mafters  to  do,  who  com- 
mand fo  abfolutely,  and  who  are  fo  fervilely 
obeyed  ? If  it  be  the  effeâ:  of  a deep  fenfe  of 
compafTion  for  a part  of  the  human  fpecies,  whom 
it  is  intended  to  refcue  from  a date  of  ignorance, 
dupidity,  and  mifery,  what  virtue  can  be  more 
heroic  ? With  refpeft  to  tne  condancy  with  which 
thele  extraordinary  men  perfevere  in  fo  difgudful 
an  undertaking  j I fhould  have  imagined,  that 
by  living  fo  long  among  the  favages,  they  would 
have  become  favages  themfelves  : but  I dioald 
have  been  deceived  in  this  conjefture.  It  is, 
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on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  moft  laudable  of  hu- 
man vanities  that  fupports  them  in  their  career. 

“ My  friend,”  faid  once  to  me  an  old  miflion- 
ary,  who  had  lived  thirty  years  in  the  midft  of 
the  forefts,  and  who,  fince  he  had  returned  into 
his  own  country,  had  fallen  into  a profound  me- 
lancholy, and  v/as  for  ever  regretting  his  beloved 
ravages  j My  friend  (faid  he),  you  know  not 
“ what  it  is  to  be  the  king,  almoft  even  the  God, 
''  of  a number  of  men,  who  owe  to  you  the  fmall 
“ portion  of  happinefs  they  enjoy  ; and  who  are 
''  ever  afliduous  in  alTuring  you  of  their  gratitude, 
“ After  they  have  been  ranging  through  immenfe 
forefts,  they  return,  overcome  with  fatigue  and 
inanition  j if  they  have  only  killed  one  piece  of 
game,  for  whom  do  you  fuppofe  it  to  be  in- 
tended  ? It  is  for  the  Father  j for  it  is  thus 
they  call  us  : and  indeed  they  are  really  our 
children.  Their  dilTentions  are  fufpended  at 
‘‘  our  appearance.  A fovereign  does  not  reft 
“ in  greater  fafety  in  the  midft  of  his  guards, 
“ than  we  do  furrounded  by  our  favages.  It  is 
among  them  that  I will  go  and  end  my  days.” 

With  this  perfevering  fpirit,  the  Jefuits  had 
conquered,  upon  the  Amazon,  obftacles  appa- 
rently invincible.  Their  million,  which  began 
in  1637,  confifted,  in  1766,  of  ten  thoufand  in- 
habitants, who  were  diftributed  in  thirty-fix  vil- 
lages, twelve  of  which  were  fituated  along  the 
Napo,  and  twenty-four  on  the  banks  of  the  Ama- 
zon. They  were  from  two,  to  ten,  fifteen,  or 
fometimes  twenty  days  journey  diftant  from  one 
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another.  In  moft  of  the  villages  lived  people 
belonging  to  feveral  nations,  who  were  all  ob- 
ftinately  attached  to  their  cuftoms,  and  to  their 
manners,  and  could  never  be  brought  to  confider 
themfelves  as  members  of  the  fame  community. 
The  efforts  that  were  made  to  extend  this  fettle- 
ment  were  not,  nor  could  they  be  fuccefsful. 

The  women  of  this  part  of  America  are  not 
fruitful,  and  their  barrennefs  increafes,  when  they 
remove  from  one  place  to  another.  The  men  are 
of  a feeble  habit,  and  the  cuftom  they  have  of 
bathing  conftantly,  by  no  means  contributes  to  in- 
creafe  their  ftrength.  The  climate  is  not  healthy, 
and  contagious  diffempers  are  frequent.  It  hath 
never  been  poffible,  and  probably  never  will  be,  to 
infpire  the  favages  with  an  inclination  for  agricul- 
ture. Their  chief  delight  is  in  fifhing  and  hunt- 
ing, amufements  which  are  by  no  means  favour- 
able to  the  increafe  of  population.  In  a country 
which  is  almoft  all  under  water,  there  are  few 
convenient  fituations  to  form  a fettlement  upon. 
Moft  of  them  are  at  fo  great  a diftance  from 
each  other,  that  they  cannot  poffibly  furnifh  any 
mutual  affiftance.  The  nations  which  one  might 
endeavour  to  incorporate  are  alfo  too  far  fepa- 
rated  j moft  of  them  are  intrenched  in  inacceffible 
places,  and  are  fo  inconfiderable,  that  they  often 
confift  only  of  five  or  fix  families. 

Of  all  the  Indians  the  Jefuits  had  colleded,  and 
whom  they  governed,  none  were  fo  lifelefs  or  fo 
incapable  of  being  animated  as  thefe.  Every  mif- 
fionary  was  obliged  to  put  himfelf  at  their  head, 
in  order  to  make  them  pick  up  the  cocoa,  vanilla, 
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and  farfaparilla,  that  nature  plentifully  offers  them, 
and  which  are  fent  every  year  to  Quito,  three  hun- 
dred leagues  off,  that  they  may  be  bartered  for 
articles  of  primary  necefiity.  Their  whole  pro- 
perty confifts  of  a hut,  open  on  all  Tides,  made  of 
a few  ofiers,  and  covered  on  the  top  vdth  palm- 
leaves,  a few  implements  of  hufbandry,  a lance, 
bows  and  arrows  for  hunting,  filhing-tackle,  a 
tent,  a hammock,  and  a canoe.  It  hath  not  been 
poffible  to  infpire  them  with  defires  beyond  thefe. 
They  are  To  well  fatisfied  with  what  they  poffefs, 
that  they  wifh  for  nothing  more  ; they  live  uncon- 
cerned, and  die  without  fear.  They  may  be  faid 
to  be  happy,  if  happinefs  confift  more  in  an 
exemption  from  the  uneafy  fenfation  that  at- 
tends want,  than  in  the  multiplicity  of  enjoy- 
ments that  our  wants  require. 

This  infant  flate,  the  offspring  of  religion  alone, 
hath  been  hitherto  of  no  fervice  to  Spain,  and  it 
can  hardly  be  expected  it  ever  fliould.  However 
the  governm.ent  of  Maynas,  with  it’s  capital 
Borja,  have  been  formed  there.  The  deflroyers  of 
America  have  never  thought  of  eftablifhing  any 
fettlement  in  a country  where  there  are  no  mines, 
nor  any  of  thofe  rich  commodities  which  fo 
powerfully  allured  their  covetoufnefs  ; but  this 
country  hath  fometimes  attracted  the  neighbour- 
ing favages. 

While  Tome  miflionaries  were  eftablifhing  the 
authority  of  the  court  of  Madrid  on  the  banks  of 
the  Amazon,  others  were  doing  the  fame  fervice 
to  the  court  of  Lifbon.  Six  or  feven  days  jour- 
ney below  the  fetttlements  of  St.  Ignacio  de  Pe- 
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vas,  the  laft  under  the  jurifdiclion  of  Spain,  is  St. 
Paul,  the  firft  of  the  numerous  villages  formed 
by  the  Portugueze,  at  a very  great  diftance  from 
each  other,  on  the  banks  of  the  largeft  river, 
and  on  thofe  of  the  fmall  ones  that  fall  into  it. 

If  the  Maynas  were  at  liberty  to  form  connec- 
tions with  thefe  neighbours,  they  might  acquire 
by  this  intercourfe  fome  conveniencies  that  they 
cannot  be  fupplied  with  from  Quito,  being  fe- 
parated  from  that  place  by  the  Cordeleras,  which 
cut  off  the  communication  more  efFeclually  than 
immenfe  Teas  would  do.  This  indulgence  of  go- 
vernment might  perhaps  be  produélive  of  confi- 
derable  advantages  ; and,  poffibly,  both  Spain  and 
Portugal,*  though  rival  powers,  might  be  fenfible 
that  it  would  be  for  their  mutual  intcreft  to  extend 
it.  It  is  well  know’n  that  the  province  of  Quito 
is  poor,  for  want  of  an  opportunity  of  diTpofing 
of  the  overplus  of  thofe  very  commodities  that 
are  not  to  be  had  at  Para.  The  two  provinces 
mutually  alTiftingeach  other  by  means  of  the  Napo 
and  of  the  Amazon,  would  rife  to  a degree  of 
profperity  they  could  never  attain  without  this  in- 
tercourfe. The  mother-countries  would  in  time 
reap  great  advantages  from  it,  and  it  could  never 
be  prejudicial  to  them,  becaufe  Quito  can  never 
. purchafe  what  is  lent  from  Europe  to  America, 
and  Para  confumes  nothing  but  what  Lilbon  ob- 
tains from  foreign  countries.  But  national  anti- 
pathies, and  the  jealoufies  of  crowned  heads, 
are  attended  with  the  fame  efredls  as  the  paffions 
and  prejudices  of  men  in  private  life.  One  un- 
fortunate incident  is  fufficient  to  divide  families 
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and  nations  for  ever,  whofe  greatell:  intereft  it  is 
to  love  and  alTift  one  another,  and  to  promote  the 
general  good.  The  fpirit  of  hatred  and  revenge 
will  rather  induce  men  to  fubmit  to  fuffer  than  not 
be  gratified.  Thofe  paflions  are  conftantly  kept 
up  by  the  mutual  injuries  and  the  effufion  of  blood 
they  occafion.  How  different  is  man  in  the  ftate 
of  nature  from  man  corrupted  by  fociety  ! The 
latter  amply  deferves  all  the  misfortunes  he  brings 
upon  himfelf.^ 

It  is  a circumftance  we  have  lefs  reafon  than 
ever  to  expeft,  that  any  kind  of  confidence  can 
be  eftablifhed  in  thefe  countries,  between  the  two 
European  nations  that  are  in  pofTefTion  of  them. 
It  hath  been  for  a long  time  fufpefted,  that  the 
river  Amazon  and  the  Oroonoko,  communicated 
with  each  other  by  means  of  the  Black  River, 
where  the  court  of  Lifbon  hath  feveral  fettle- 
ments.  This  circumftance,  which  had  been  fo 
long  a matter  of  conteft,  was  demonftrated  in 
1744,  by  fome  Portugueze  boats,  which  having 
fet  out  from  one  of  thefe  rivers,  failed  into  the 
other.  This  produced  a new  fource  of  jealoufy, 
to  which  the  two  minifters  ought  to  have  put  a 
ftop,  when  their  attention  was  engaged  in  fettling 
the  differences  which  had  too  often  ftained  the 
river  Plata  with  blood. 

The  Portugueze,  who  had  appeared  upon  this 
great  river  foon  after  the  Spaniards,  were  not 
long  before  they  forgot  it.  They  did  not  come 
there  again  till  the  year  1553,  when  they  got  as 
far  as  Buenos-Ayres,  and  took  poffeffion  of  the 
northern  coaft  of  the  provinces.  This  a61:  had 
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not  been  attended  with  any  confequences,  when 
the  court  of  Lifbon  ordered,  in  1680,  that  the 
colony  of  St.  Sacrament  fhould  be  eftablilhed  pre- 
cifely  at  the  extremity  of  the  territory  which  they 
thought  belonged  to  them.  This  claim  appeared 
to  the  Spaniards  to  be  ill-founded  j and  they  de- 
ftroyed  thefe  rifing  walls  without  much  difficulty. 

Violent  contefts  immediately  arofe  between 
the  two  powers.  Spain  proved  that  the  New^Co- 
lony  was  placed  in  the  fpace  allotted  to  her,  by 
the  boundary  marked  by  the  Popes.  The  Portu- 
gueze  did  not  deny  this  aftronomical  truth,  but 
they  maintained,  that  this  agreement  was  annul- 
led by  later  arrangements,  and  in  a more  par- 
ticular manner  by  the  treaty  of  1668,  which  put 
a ftop  to  hoftilities,  and  fettled  the  fate  of  the 
two  nations.  It  was  concluded  in  1681,  after  a 
multitude  of  contefts,  that  the  Portugueze  ffiould 
again  be  put  in  poffieffion  of  the  poft  they  had  oc- 
cupied ; but  that  the  inhabitants  of  Buenos- 
' Ayres,  as  well  as  they,  fliould  have  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  difputed  domains. 

The  v/ar  between  the  two  crowns,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century,  broke  off  this  provifional 
agreement,  and  in  the  year  1705  the  Portugueze 
were  again  driven  out  of  St.  Sacrament  j but 
were  reinftated  in  the  poffeffion  of  it  by  the  peace 
of  Utrecht.  This  treaty  granted  them  even  more 
than  they  had  ever  had,  fince  it  infured  to  them 
exclufively  the  whole  territory  of  the  colony. 

At  that,  period  a confiderablc  fmuggling  trade 
was  begun,  between  the  Portugueze  fettlement  of 
St.  Sacrament,  and  that  of  the  Spaniards  at 
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Buenos-Ayres,  in  which  all  parts  of  the  Brazils 
and  of  Peru,  and  even  fome  merchants  of  the 
mother-countries,  were  more  or  lefs  concerned. 

The  court  of  Madrid  foon  perceived  that  the 
treafures  of  the  Nev/  World  were  conveyed  into 
another  channel.  In  order  to  bring  them  back 
again,  they  did  not  think  of  any  more  certain 
method,  than  that  of  limiting,  as  much  as  pof- 
fible,  the  ftaple  of  thefe  fraudulent  connexions. 
Their  minifters  aflerted,  that  the  places  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Portugueze  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
tended beyond  cannon  fljot  ; and  they  caufed  all 
the  northern  coaft  of  the  Plata,  from  tlie  mouth  of 
that  great  river,  to  the  fettlement  which  occafioned 
them  fuch  terrible  alarms,  to  be  filled  up  with  flocks, 
flieep-folds,  and  with  the  villages  of  Maldonado 
and  Montevideo,  and  contrived  other  know’n  me- 
thods of  occupying  this  intermediate  fpace. 

These  unforefeen  enterprizes  revived  everlaft- 
ing  animofities,  which  had  been  for  a fhort  time 
fufpended  by  their  commercial  connexions.  Thefe 
neighbouring  people  carried  on  a clandeltine 
war  with  one  another.  The  two  nations  were 
upon  the  brink  of  an  open  rupture,  when,  in 
1750,  a treaty  was  propofed,  which  appeared 
likely  to  fettle  the  differences  between  thefe  two 
monarchies.  By  this  treaty,  the  Portugueze  ex- 
changed the  colony  of  St.  Sacrament,  and  it’s 
territory,  for  the  feven  miffions  formerly  efta- 
bliflied  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  the  Uruguay, 

It  was  neceffary  that  this  treaty  Ihould  be  exe- 
cuted in  America;  and  this  was  not  an  eafy  mat- 
ter. The  Jefuits,  who  from  their  eariieft  origin 
- had 
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had  opened  to  themfelves  a fecret  road  to  domi- 
nion, might  have  objedted  to  the  difmembering 
of  an  empire  which  owed  it’s  exiftence  to  their 
labours.  Independent  of  this  great  intereft,  they 
might  have  thought  themfelves  refponfible  for 
the  felicity  of  a docile  fet  of  people,  who,  by 
throwing  themfelves  in  their  arms,  had  intruded 
them  with  the  care  of  their  future  welfare.  Be- 
fides,  the  Guaranis  had  not  been  conquered  -,  and 
therefore,  when  they  fubmitted  to  Spain,  they  did 
not  give  that  crown  the  right  of  alienating  them 
from  their  dominion  i without  having  refledted  on 
the  incontedible  rights  of  nations,  they  might 
imagine  that  it  belonged  to  them  alone  to  deter- 
mine what  was  conducive  to  their  happinefs.  The 
horror  they  were  well  know’n  to  entertain  for  the 
Portugueze  yoke,  was  equally  capable  of  leading 
them  aftray,  or  of  enlightening  them.  So  criti- 
cal a fituation  required  the  greateft  precautions, 
and  they  were  attended  to. 

The  forces  which  the  two  powers  had  fent 
from  Europe,  and  thofe  which  could  be  afTem- 
bled  in  the  New  World,  united  themfelves  in 
order  to  furmount  the  obftacles  that  were  fore- 
feeni  but  thefe  preparations  did  not  terrify  the 
people  that  were  the  objedl  of  them.  Although 
the  feven  ceded  colonies  were  not  aOifted  by  the 
other  colonies,  at  lead  not  openly  ; although  they 
were  no  more  headed  by  the  chiefs  who  till  that 
time  had  led  them  on  to  battle,  they  were  not 
afraid  of  taking  up  arms  to  defend  their  liberty. 
But  their  military  conduct  was  not  fuch  as  it 
ought  to  have  been.  Inftead  of  contenting  them- 
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felves.with  haraffing  their  enemies,  and  with  in- 
terrupting the  provifions  they  were  obliged  to 
get  from  thediftance  of  two  hundred  leagues,  the 
Guaranis  ventured  to  wait  for  them  in  the  open 
field.  They  loft  a battle  which  coft  them  two 
thoufand  men.  This  confiderable  check  difcon- 
certed  their  meafuresj  their  courage  feemed  to 
give  way,  and  they  abandoned  their  territory, 
without  making  thofe  efforts  which  wereexpefled 
from  their  firft  refolution,  and  which  were,  per- 
haps, confiftent  with  their  ftrength. 

After  this  event  the  Spaniards  attempted  to 
take  poffeflion  of  the  colony  of  St.  Sacrament. 
The  Portugueze  refufed  to  give  it  up,  alleging 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Uruguay  were  only 
difperfed  j and  that,  ’till  the  court  of  Madrid 
Ihould  fettle  them  in  fome  of  their  own  domains, 
they  would  always  be  difpofed  to  recover  that 
territory  which  they  had  quitted  with  fo  much 
regret.  Thefe  difficulties,  whether  real  or  ima- 
ginary, prevented  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty, 
which  was  even  entirely  put  a ftop  to  by  the  two 
courts  in  1761,  and  every  thing  fell  again  into 
confufion. 

From  that  time,  thefe  deferts  have  been  almoft 
inceffantly  ftained  with  blood  j fometimes  by 
hoftiliiies  that  were  not  publicly  avowed,  and 
fometimes  -by  open  wars.  Portugal,  deprived_ 
of  the  affiftance  of  England,  hath  at  length  been 
obliged  to  fubmit.  The  treaties  of  the  firft  of 
Oflober  1777,  and  of  the  eleventh  of  March 
1778,  have  deprived  it  for  ever  of  the  colony 
of  Sc.  Sacrament  i but  they  have  reftored  toit 
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the  territory  of  the  river  St.  Peter,  which  had  ® ^ 

been  taken  from  it,  under  the  pretences  fo  fre-  v— ' 

quently  alleged,  of  the  line  of  mark. 

While  thefe  reftlefs  and  cnterprizing  men  were 
ravaging  the  Amazon,  and  the  Plata,  fome  la- 
borious and  peaceable  citizens  were  employed  in 
multiplying  on  the  coaft  of  Brazil  important  pro- 
dudions,  which  were  delivered  to  the  mother- 
country,  which,  in  return,  fupplied  them  with 
every  thing  they  were  in  want  of. 

The  whole  trade  was  carried  on  by  a fleet, 

. T • n ^ fettled 

which  failed  every  year  from  Lilbon  and  Oporto  it’i  conncc- 
in  the  month  of  March.  The  fhips  it  confifted  th" BMi'it 
of  parted  when  they  came  to  a certain  latitude, 
and  proceeded  to  their  refpedive  deftinations  : whkhafyf- 

^ ^ . tern  of  mo- 

but  they  afterwards  all  met  at  Bahia  to  fail  for  nopoiy,  Hill 
Portugal,  which  they  reached  in  September  or  iiruaive.wai 
Odober  the  year  following,  under  convoy  of  the 
men  of  war,  which  had  efcorted  them  at  their 
going  out. 

A REGULATION  fo  Contrary  to  maxims  gene- 
rally received,  was  cenfured  by  many  judicious 
perfons,  who  thought  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  left  the  merchants  at  liberty  to  fend  out 
their  fhips,  and  order  them  home  when  it  fuited 
them  beft.  This  fyftem  would  have  reduced  the 
expence  of  freight,  rendered  the  voyages  more 
frequent,  increafed  the  maritime  forces,  and  en- 
couraged every  fpecies  of  agriculture.  The 
intercourfe  between  the  colonies  and  the  .mother- 
country  being  more  confiant,  would  have  given 
information,  which  would  have  enabled  govern- 
ment 
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^ ment  to  extend  it’s  protedion  more  eafily,  and  to 
^ fecure  it’s  authority. 

The  court  of  Lifbon  feemed  frequently  in- 
clined to  yield  to  thefe  confiderations,  but  was 
deterred  by  the  fear  of  feeing  the  (hips  fall  into 
the  enemy’s  hands  if  they  failed  feparately  i by 
cuftom,  the  fway  of  which  is  ftill  more  powerful 
over  government  than  over  individuals  ; by  the 
infinuations  of  fome  men  in  power,  whofe  inte- 
reft  would  have  been  afFeded  by  the  revolution  j 
and  by  variety  of  prejudices  none  of  which  could 
have  borne  the  flighteft  ferutiny. 

It  was  upon  this  principle  that  the  Portugueze 
fettlements  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  World 
were  founded,  when  the  difeovery  of  the  gold 
and  diamond  mines,  in  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury, fixed  the  attention  of  all  nations  upon  the 
Brazils.  It  was  generally  thought,  that  thofe 
riches,  added  to  thofe  of  another  kind  furnilhed 
by  the  colony,  would  render  it  one  of  the  finefl; 
fettlements  of  the  globe.  The  Europeans  were 
not  yet  undeceived,  when  they  learnt  with  fur- 
prize,  that  the  moft  important  part  of  thofe 
regions  were  juft  fubjcifted  to  the  yoke  of  mo- 
nopoly. 

Portugal  hath  made  immenfe  difeoveries  in 
Africa,  and  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  without 
the  afi'iftance  of  any  company.  This  had  been 
done  by  fome  afibciations,  which  kings,  nobles*, 
and  merchants,  had  occafionally  formed  among 
them.felves,  and  which  fitted  out  fleets  more  or 

I 

lefs  confidcrable,  for  thofe  three  parts  of  the 
globe.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a nation,  « 

which 
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which,  in  the  barbarous  ages,  had  purfued  the  ® ^ 

ineftimable  advantages  of  competition,  would,  at 
laft,  in  an  enlightened  age,  adopt  a pernicious 
fyftem,  which,  by  collefting  the  principles  of 
life  and  motion  into  a fmali  part  of  the  body 
politic,  leaves  all  the  reft  in  a ftate  of  inadivity 
and  ruin. 

This  plan  was  formed  am.ong  the  ruins  of 
Lifbon,  when  the  earth  had,  as  it  were,  caft  out 
her  inhabitants,  and  left  them  no  afylum  or  place 
of  fafety  but  on  the  fea,  or  in  the  New  World. 

The  dreadful  fhocks  which  had  fubverted  that 
fuperb  capital  were  ftill  repeated,  and  the  flames 
that  had  reduced  it  to  aflbes  were  fcarce  extin- 
guifhed,  when  an  exclufive  company  was  efta- 
blifhed,  for  the  purpofe  of  felling  to  foreign  na- 
tions, at  the  Brazils,  and  even  in  retail,  within 
the  fpace  of  three  leagues,  the  wine  fo  well 
know’n  by  the  name  of  Port,  which  is  drunk  in 
many  of  the  colonies,  in  part  of  the  north,  and 
efpecially  in  England.  This  company  hath  a 
capital  of  3,000,000  livres  divided  into  two 
hundred  fliares,  of  2,500  livres  f each.  They  lend 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  vines,  half  the  price 
they  are  allowed  to  charge  for  the  vintage  j a 
price  which  they'  can  never  raife,  however  fa- 
vourable the  year  may  be.  For  the  beft  wines, 
they  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  1 56  livres  five  fols  :|: 
per  ton;  but  they  receive  no  more  than  125  • 
livres  § for  thofe  of  an  inferior  quality.  How 

* 125,0001.  t 104I.  3s.  4d. 
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B 0^0  K,  great  focver  the  dearth  may  be,  or  however 
' — ^ ' confiderable  the  vent,  the  cultivator  can  never 
cxpe6l  an  increafe  of  more  than  31  livres  five 
fols  * per  ton,  and  the  ton  confifts  of  about  220 
gallons. 

Oporto,  which  is  become  the  firfl:  city  in  the 
kingdom  for  it’s  population,  riches,  and  com- 
merce, fince  Lifbon  had,  as  it  were,  difappeared, 
juftly  took  the  alarm,  thinking  that  her  trade 
•would  be  ruined  by  this  fatal  alienation  of  the 
rights  of  the  whole  nation,  in  favour  of  a com- 
pany. The  province  between  the  Douro  and  the 
Minho,  the  moft  fruitful  in  the  kingdom,  formed 
no  further  expedtations  from  it’s  cultures.  De- 
fpair  excited  a fpirit  of  fedition  among  the  people, 
and  this  gave  occafion  to  the  cruelties  of  the 
government.  Twelve  hundred  perfons  were 
either  executed,  condemned  to  public  labour, 
baniflied  to  the  forts  in  Africa,  or  reduced  to 
poverty  by  odious  confifcations  of  their  pof- 
fcflions. 

On  the  6th  of  June  1755,  an  cxclufive  com- 

* pany,  with  a capital  of  3,000,000  livres  f, 

divided  into  twelve  hundred  fhares,  was  efla- 

bliflied  for  the  great  Para,  and  for  the  Maragnan, 

Four  years  after,  the  province  of  Fermanbucca 

was  put  under  a fimilar  yoke,  with  this  difference, 

that  the  latter  monopoly  had  a fund  of  3,500,000 

livres  J,  which  was  divided  into  three  thoufand 

four  hundred  fhares.  The  two  focieties  were 

» 
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authorized  to  gain  fifteen  per  cent,  exclufive  of  all 
expences,  on  articles  of  provifions,  and  to  fell 
their  merchandize  for  forty-five  per  cent,  more 
than  they  would  have  coft  even  at  Lifbon.  They 
were  allowed  to  pay  as  little  as  they  chofe  for  the 
provifions  furnifhed  by  the  diftrids  fubjed:  to 
their  tyranny.  Such  extraordinary  favours  were 
to  lafl:  twenty  years,  and  might  be  renewed,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  colony. 

The  Brazils  are  at  prefent  divided  into  nine 
provinces,  which  are  all  governed  by  a feparate 
commander.  Although  thefe  feveral  chiefs  are 
expeded  to  conform  to  the  general  regulations 
which  the  Viceroy  thinks  proper  to  make,  they 
are  independent  of  his  authority,  becaufe  they 
receive  their  orders  diredly  from  Lifbon,  and 
becaufe  they  themfelves  give  an  account  to  that 
court  of  the  affairs  in  their  department.  They 
are  only  appointed  for  three  years,  but  their 
commiffion  is  ufually  extended  beyond  that  pe- 
riod. They  are  prohibited  by  the  law  from 
marrying  in  the  country  under  their  jurifdidion; 
from  being  concerned  in  any  branch  of  trade; 
from  accepting  any  prefent  wliatfoever  ; from 
receiving  any  emoluments  for  the  fondions  of 
their  office  ; and  this  law  hath  been  rather  llridly 
obferved  for  fome  years  paft.  Accordingly,  for- 
tunes are  at  prefent  very  feldom  made,  or  even 
begun  in  thofe  polls  in  the  New  World.  The 
• perfons  who  voluntarily  refign,  are  obliged,  as 
v/ell  as  thofe  who  are  recalled,  to  give  an  account 
of  their  condud  to  the  commiffioners  appointed 
by  the  mother-country;  and  citizens  of  all  ranks 
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K are  ihdtfefimi-nately  admitted  to  impeach  them, 
il  If  they  happen  to  die  in  their  poft,  the  bifhop, 
the  higheft  'military  officer,  and  the  firft  magi- 
ftrate,  jointly  aflume  the  . reins  of  government, 
’till  the  arrival  of  the  fucceffor. 

The  ju'rrfprudence  of  the  Brazils  is  entirely 
the  fame  as  that  of  Portugal.  There  is  a Judge 
eftabliffied  in  each  diftrift,  from  whofe  decifion 
ah  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  fuperior  tribunals 
' of  Bahia,  and  of  Rio  Janeiro,  and  even  to  thofe 
of  Lifbon,  if  it  be  upon  matters  of  confequence. 
The  great  Para  and  Maragnan  alone,  are  allowed  to 
apppeal  immediately  to  the  mother-country,  with- 
out being  obliged  to  appear  before  the  two  interme- 
diate tribunals.  • In  criminal  cafes  rather  a diffe- 
rent plan  is  adopted.  The  judge  of  each  diftricit 
hath  a right  to  punifh  without  appeal  fmall  mif- 
demeanours.  The  crimes  are  judged  by  the 
governor,  affifted  by  Ibme  affefibrs  appointed  by 
the  law. 

A particular  tribunal  is  eftabliffied  in  every 
province,  to  take  care  of  the  legacies  which  be- 
long to  heirs,  whofe  refidence  is  acrofs  the  feas. 
They  are-^  allowed  to  dedu61:  five  per  cent,  for 
their  falaries,  and  the  reft  is  fent  to  Portugal,  to 
be  depofited  in  a place  deftined  to  receive  it. 
The  inconvenience  of  this  otherwife  judicious 
inftitution,  is,  that  the  Brazilian  creditors  can 
only  be  paid  in  Europe. 

' The  finances  of  each  province  are  adminiftered 
by  the  commandant,  and  four  rnagiftrates.  Their 
account  is  fent  every  year  to  the  royal  treafury 
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of  the  mother-country,  and  fcrutinized  with  great  ® ^ 

fe  verity.  / 

Every  town,  and  every  village,  in  the  leaft 
confiderable,  hath  a court  of  judicature.  Their 
bufinefs  is  to  attend  to  the  fmall  Concerns  they 
are  intruded  with,  and  to  fettle,  under  the  in- 
fpedtion  of  the  commandant,  the  trifling  taxes 
that  are  neceffary.  Several  privileges  have  been 
granted  to  this  tribunal,  efpecially  that  of  having 
the  right  to  carry  any  complaint  they  may  have 
againft  the  head  of  the  colony,  immediately  to 
the  fovereign. 

The  military  are  upon  the  fame  footing  in 
the  Brazils,  as  in  Portugal,  and  in  the  reft  of 
Europe.  The  troops  are  at  the  difpofal  of  every 
governor,  who  appoints  to  all  the  vacant  com- 
mifljons,  under  the  rank  of  captain.  He  hath 
the  fame  authority  over  the  militia,  which  con- 
fifts  of  all  the  citizens  that  are  not  fidalgosy  that  is 
to  fay,  of  the  firft  nobility  j or  who  have  no 
public  employment.  This  body  of  men,  who 
are  all  obliged  to  wear  a uniform  at  their  own 
expence,  are  never  affembled  in  the  interior  parts 
of  the  country,  except  in  cafes  of  abfolute  necef- 
fity;  but  at  Fernambucca,  at  Bahia,  and  at  Rio 
Janeiro,  they  are  exercifed  during  one  month 
every  year,  and  are  then  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  Negroes  and  Mulattoes  have  ftand- 
ards  of  their  own  ; and  the  Indians  fight  under  the 
fame  banners  as  the  white  men.  The  colony,  at 
this  prefent  time,  confifts  of  fifteen  thouland  eight 
hundred  an  ninety-nine  regulars,  and  of  twenty- 
one  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  militia. 

VoL.  IV.  F f Though 
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Though  the  King,  as  Grand  Mafter  of  the 
order  of  Chrift,'be  folely  in  pofleffion  of  the  tithes  j 
and  though  the  produce  of  the  Cruzade  belong 
entirely  to  him,  yet,  in  this  extenfive  part  of  the 
New  World,  fix  bifiiopricks  have  been  fuccef- 
fively  founded,  which  acknowlege  for  their  fupe- 
rior  the  Archbifhoprick  of  Bahia,  eftablifhed  in 
the  year  1552.  The  fortunate  prelates,  mofl:  of 
them  Europeans,  who  fill  thefe  honourable  fees, 
live  in  a very  commodious  inanner  upon  the 
emoluments  attached  to  the  funftions  of  their 
miniftry,  and  upon  a penfion  of  twelve  hundred, 
and  from  that  to  thirty  thoufand  livres  *,  granted 
to  them  by  the  government. 

Among  the  inferior  clergy,  none  but  the  mif- 
fionaries  who  are  fettled  in  the  Indian  villages,  are 
paid  by  government;  but  the  others  find  fufficient 
refources  among  the  fuperftitious  people,  whom 
they  are  to  edify,  to  inftruct,  and  to  comfort. 
Befide  an  annual  tribute,  paid  by  every  family  to 
the  clergyman,  he  is  intitled  to  forty  fols  f for 
every  birch,  every  wedding,  and  every  burial. 
Thelaw  which  reduces  this  contribution  to  one  half 
for  poor  people,  and  to  nothing  for  thofe  that 
are  entirely  indigent,  is  feldom  obferved.  The 
avidity  of  the  priefis  hath  even  been  carried  fo 
far  as  to  double  this  fliamelefs  falary,  in  the  dif- 
trifls  of  the  mines. 

Some  few  afylums  for  maidens  have  been  fuf- 
fered  at  Bahia,  and  at  Rio-Janeiro  j but  it  hath 
never  been  allowed  to  efiablifh  nunneries  in  the 
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Brazils.  The  monks  have  been  more  fuccefsful  j 
and  there  are  at  prefent  twenty  convents  of  diffe- 
rent orders,  the  two  richeff  of  which  are  occupied 
by  Benediflinesj  who  are  as  idle  as  they  are  licen- 
tious. None  of  thefe  fatal  eftablifhments  are 
founded  in  the  gold  countries.  The  Jefuits  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  influence  they  had  over 
government  to  evade  the  law,  which  forbade 
any  regular  orders  to  fettle  in  thofe  regions.  No 
inftitutibn  hath  been  powerful  enough,  fince  their 
expulfion,  to  extort  fo  fignal  a favour. 

Though  there  be  not  abfolutely  an  inquifitioii 
in  the  Brazils,  the  people  of  that  country  are  not 
protefted  from  the  outrages  of  that  barbarous  in- 
ftitution.  The^ecclefiaftics  of  the  colony,  who 
are  appointed  by  that  tribunal  to  be  their  agents, 
are  all  of  them  imbued  with  the  fame  fanguinary 
maxims.  Their  rriercilefs  feverity  is  moftly  pro- 
voked by  accufations  of  Judaifm.  This  fort  of 
fury  rofe  to  ftich  an  enormous  height,  from  1702 
to  1718,  that  the  minds  of  all  men  were  im- 
preffed  with  terror,  and  moft  of  the  cultures  were 
negleéled;  , 

There  is  no  particular  ordonnance  in  the 
Brazils  fot  flaves,,  and  they  ought  to  be  tried  by 
the  common  law.  As  their  mafters  are  obliged 
to  feed  tliemi  and  that  it  is  become  a general 
cuftom  to  allot  them  a final  1 piece  of  ground, 
which  they  are  allowed  to  cultivate  for  their  own 
emolument,  thofe  among  them  who  are  induf- 
trious,  and  laborious,  are,  fooner  or  later, 
enabled  to  purchafe  their  liberty.  It  is  feldom 
refufed  them  j and  they  may  even  demand  it,  at 
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^ the  price  fettled  by  the  regulation's,  ,when  they 
u find  themfelves  oppreffed.  It  is,  probably,  for 

this  reafon,  that,  notwithftanding  the  great  faci- 
lity they  have  for  eloping,  yet,  there  are  few 
fugitive  Negroes  throughout  this  vaft  continent. 
Thofe  few  who  are  found  in  the  country  of  the 
mines,  only  employ  themfelves  quietly  at  a dif- 
tance,  in  cultivating  the  produdions  neceffary 
for  their  fubfiftence. 

Such  of  the  Negroes  as  have  purchafed  their 
liberty,  enjoy  the  rights  of  citizens  as  well  as  the 
Mulattoes  -,  but  they  are  both  excluded  from  the 
priefthood,  and  from  any  civil  employment. 
Even  in  the  fervice  they  can  have  no  commiffion, 
except  in  their  own  batallions.  The  white  men 
feldom  marry  the  Negro  women  j moft  of  theni 
go  no  farther  than  to  form  illegal  connexions 
with  them.  Thefe  connexions,  which  have  the 
iânXion  of  the  manners  of  the  country,  differ 
fcarcely  from  matrimony,  in  regions  where  men 
difpofe  of  their  fortunes  in  conformity  to  their 
caprices  and  paffions. 

The  (late  of  the  Indians  hath  not  always  been 
of  ihe  In-  the  fame  -,  at  firft  they  were  feized  upon,  fold  in 
to*Po«uglf  public  markets,  and  compelled  to  work  like 
w the  Bra-  flaves  in  the  plantations. 

In  1570,  Sebaftian  forbade  that  any  Brazilian 
fliould  be  made  a flave,  except  fuch  as  had  been 
taken  prifoners  in  a juft  warj  but  this  law  was 
not  attended  to,  becaufe  the  Portugueze  would 
have  thought  themfelves  difgraced  in  tilling  the 
ground  ; and  at  that  time  few  cultivators  had  been 
fent  to  Africa, 
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Thë  edid  of  Philip  II.  which,  in  1595,  con-  ® ^ 

firmed  the  orders  of  Sebaftian,  and  which  even 
reduced  to  ten  years  the  term  of  flavery,  to  thofe 
whom  that  prince  had  allowed  to  be  kept  in  per- 
petual fervitude,  was  equally  difregarded. 

Two  mandates,  of  1605  and  1609,  again  de- 
clared all  the  Indians,  without  exception,  to  be 
entirely  free.  Philip  III.  being  informed  that 
his  commands  were  not  obeyed,  iflTued  a third 
law,  by  which  thofe  who  infringed  it,  were  con- 
demned to  fevere  penalties.  But,  at  that  period, 
the  colony  was  ftill  governed  by  a court  ofjudica- 
ture,  moft  of  the  members  of  which  were  born 
in  America  itfelf ; fo  that  the  new  arrangements 
were  not  much  more  refpeded  than  the  old  ones 
had  been. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  milTionaries  were  every 

* * 

day  exclaiming,  with  greater  vehemence,  againft 
the  tyranny  with  which  their  converts  were  op^ 
prefled.  In  1647,  the  new  court  of  Lifbon  gavé 
way  to  their  prefling  folicitatiohs,  and  formally 
renewed  the  orders  which  forbade  the  detaining 
of  any  Brazilian  in  flavery.  The  fpirit  of  inde- 
pendence, which  manifefted  itfelf  through'out 
the  whole  colony,  convinced  that  ftill  tottering 
power,  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  do  every 
thing  that  was  juft  ; and,  eight  years  after,  their 
orders  were  qualified,  by  permitting  that!  thofe  in- 
dividuals who  were  born  of  a Negro  mother,  and 
of  an  Indian  father,  might  be  kept  in  flavery. 

The  Dutch  had  juft  then  been  driven  from 
this  part  of  the  New  World.  The  connections 
with  the  coaft  of  Africa,  which  had  been  inter- 
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rupted  by  the  bloody  wars,  the  Portugueze  had 
been  obliged  to  fuftain  againft  thofe  republicans, 
refumed  their  former  courfe.  The  population  of 
the  Negroes  was  increafed  in  the  Brazils.  Their 
fevices  foon  difgufted  the  Portugueze  of  the  na- 
tives of  the  country,  who  were  weaker,  and  not 
fo  laborious.  Thofe  who  perifhed  were  not  re- 
placed, and  that  fpecies  of  fervitude  was,  by  de- 
grees, abolilhed  every  where,  except  at  St. 'Paul, 
at  Maragnan,  and  on  the  Amazon  river,  at  which 
places  there  were  not  yet  any  rich  fettlements, 
and  where  the  Portugueze  were  not  capable  of 
purchafing  flaves.  The  decrees  ihued  in  1680, 
1713,  and  1741,  to  extirpate  thefe  remains  of 
barbarifm,  were  of  no  çfFedt  j and  it  was  not ’till 
1755,  that  all  the  Brazilians  became  really  free. 

At  this  period  they  were  declared  citizens  by 
government  -,  they  were  to  enjoy  that  title  in  the 
fame  manner  as  their  conquerors.  The  fame 
road  was  laid  open  to  their  talents  ; and  they 
were  allowed  to  afpire  at  .the  fame  dignities. 
An  event  fo  much  calculated  to  excite  the  emo- 
tions of  a feeling  heart,  was  fcarçe  attended  to. 
Pleafure,  fortune,  war,  politics,  engrofs  every 
body’s  attention,  while  a revolution,  fo  favour- 
able to  humanity,  almoft  generally  efcapes  our 
notice  j and  that  even  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
in  the  midft  of  that  enlightened  and  philofophical 
age.  The  happinefs  of  nations  is  rnuch  talked  of, 
but  is  neither  perceived  nor  felt. 

All  the  faulty  operations  of  government  are 
attacked  with  feverity,  and  when  they,  by  chance, 
happen  to  do  any  good  acl,  a general  filence  is 
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obferved.  Is  this  the  kind  of  acknowleffment  ® ^ 

o iX. 

which  the  people  owe  to  thofe  who  attend  to  ' r— ' 

their  happinefs  ? Or  is  this  fort  of  ingratitude 
calculated  to  attach  them  to  their  laborious 
offices  ? Is  it  thus  they  can  be  induced  to  fill  them 
with  difiindlion  ? If  the  people  expeél  that  their 
murmurs,  and  their  difcontents  ffiould  be  attended 
to  when  they  are  opprefled,  they  ffiould  exprefs 
their  joy  in  the  moft  lively  manner,  when  they 
have  obtained  redrefs.  Whenever  the  burthen 
of  the  taxes  hath  been  alleviated,  let  the  houfes 
be  illuminated;  let  them  afiTemble  in  multitudes, 
and  fill  the  houfes  and  the  ftreets,  1er  them  light 
up  bonfires,  and  dance  and  fing  round  them  ; let 
them  pronounce  with  tranfport  the  name  of  their 
benefactor.  Is  there  one  among  all  the  directors 
of  the  empire  who  would  not  be  gratified  with 
fuch  homage  ? -Is  there  one  who  could  ever 
refolve  to  quit  his  place,  or  who  could  die  with- 
out having  received  it?  Is  there  a man  who  would 
not  be  defirous  of  increafing  thefe  triumphs  ? Is 
there  one  whofe  grandchildren  would  not  feel  a 
noble  pride,  in  hearing  it  faid  of  him,  his  ancef- 
tor  was  the  man  who  occafioned  the  lighting  up 
of  bonfires  four  or  five  times,  during  the  courfe 
of  his  adminiftration  ? Is  there  one  who  would 
not  be  ambitious  of  bequeathing  fuch  a mark  of 
diftinftion  to  his  defcendants  ? Is  there  a man 
who  would  dare  to  have  engraved  upon  his 
tomb  the  poft  he  had  filled  in  his  life  time,  w'ith- 
out  mentioning  the  public  fefiivals  that  had  been 
celebrated  in  his  honour  ? Such  a filence  would 
transform  the  iiifcription  into  a iatire.  The 
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B 0^0  K people  are  equally  abje61;  in  profperity  as  in  ad- 
verfity  j they  knov/  not  how  to  complain,  or  how 
to  rejoice. 

Some  men,  more  attentive  to  the  interefting 
fcenes  that  are  difplayed  from  time  to  time  on  the 
furface  of  the  globe,  conceived  a'  good  opinion  of 
' the  new  fyftem.  They  flattered  themfelves,  that 
the  Indians  would  apply  themfelves  to  cultiva- 
tion, and  multiply  the  produdlions  ; that  their  la- 
bours would  enable  them  to  procure  for  themfelves 
numberlefs  conveniences  which  they  had  not  yet 
enjoyed  j that  the  fight  of  their  happinefs  would 
difguft  the  favages  of  their  forefts,  and  would  de- 
termine them  to  a more  quiet  way  of  living  j that 
an  entire  confidence  would  gradually  be  efta- 
blifhed  between  the  Americans  and  the  Euro- 
peans J and  that  they  would  in  time  become 
one  people.  They  flattered  themfelves  that  the 
court  of  Lifbon  would  have  the  prudence  not  to  * 
difturb  fo  defireable  a harmony  by  any  particu- 
lar diftinftions  j that  they  would  endeavour,  by 
all  pofTible  means,  to  obliterate  the  memory  of 
thofe  evils  which  they  had  brought  upon  the  New 
Hemifphere. 

But  how  far  are  we  from  feeing  thefe  flatter- 
ing hopes  fulfilled  ! In  the  provinces  of  Fernam- 
bucca,  of  Bahia,  of  Rio  Janeiro,  and  of  Minas- 
Geraes,  the  Brazilians  continue  to  be  mixed  with 
the  Portugueze,  and  with  the  Negroes,  but  with- 
out any  change  in  their  characters,  becaufe  no 
pains  have  been  taken  to  enlighten  them  j becaufe 
no  efforts  have  been  made  to  overcome  their  na- 
tural lazinefs  j beçaufe  no  lands  have  been  diflri-,  « 
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buted  to  them,  and  becaufe  nothing  hath  been 
given  them  in  advance,  by  which  their  emulation 
might  probably  have  been  excited. 

At  Para,  at  Maragnan,  at  Matto-GroITo,  at 
Goyas,  and  at  St.  Paul,  the  Indians  have  been 
united  in  a hundred  and  feventeen  villages,  over 
each  of  which  a white  man  prefidés.  It  is  his 
bufinefs  to  fettle  the  occupations,  to  dire6t  the' 
cultures,  to  buy  and  to  fell  for  the  comniunity  ; 
to  punilh  and  to  reward.  It  is  he  who  delivers  to  ‘ 
the  agents  of  government  the  tenth  of  the* territo-  ' 
rial  produftions,  It  is  "he  who  appoints  thofc 
among  them,  who  are  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the- 
labours  of  vaffalage  with  which  they  are  op- 
prefled.  Thefe  fubaltern  agents,  difperfed'i’n  the  ‘ 
feveral  colonies,  are  fuperintended  by  a chief, 
who  is  veiled  with  great  authority. 

The  opinions  of  men  have  been  divided  re- 
fpe£ling  thefe  regulations.  A writer,  who  hafh 
never  been  out  of  Europe,  would  be  confidered  as 
a very  bold  man,  fhould  he  venture  to  decide  be- 
tween two  parties,  which  an  experience  of  three 
centuries  hath  not  been  able  to  reconcile.  But  let 
me  at  leafl:  be  permitted  to  obferve,  that  one  of 
the  mofl:  enlightened  men  that  ever  lived  at  the 
Brazils,  hath  frequently  told  me,  that  the  Indians, 
who  are  fuffered  to  be  their  own  mailers  in  the 
Portugueze  colony,  are  very  fuperior  in  under- 
ftanding  and  indullry  to  thole  who  are  kept  under 
perpetual  tuition. 

The  government  of  Para  is  the  moll  northern 
of  any  of  thefe  colonies.  It  comprehends  that 
portion  of  Guiana  which  belongs  to  the  Portu- 
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B 0^0  K gueze  i the  borders  of  the  Amazon,  from  the 
- conflux  of  the  Madeira  and  the  Mamore  ; and  to 
the  eaft,  all  that  fpace  which  extends  as  far  as  the 
river  of  the  Tocantines.  This  is  the  mofl:  barren 
and  the  moft  unwholefome  country  in  thefe  re- 
gions. 

No  produdlions  can  be  expefled  in  Guiana, 
except  on  the  Black  River,  the  elevated  banks  of 
which  would  be  very  fit  for  all  the  produdtions 
that  enrich  the  beft  colonies  of  America.  But  this 
' country  is  only  inhabited  by  Indians,  who  are 
almoll  folely  employed  in  the  turtle  fifhery,  and 
whom  it  hath  not  yet  been  polfible  to  fix  to  any 
thing  but  the  cutting  of  fome  woods  for  cabinet- 
* , work.  This  river  receives  that  of  Cayari,  where, 
in  1749J  a filver  mine  was  difcovered,  which  un- 
doubtedly, for  fome  political  reafons,  hath  never 
been  worked. 

The  borders  of  the  Amazon,  on  the  north 
fide,  are  almofl  under  water.  The  fmall  quan- 
tity of  dry  land  that  is  found  there,  is  perpetually 
infefted  with  all  kinds  of  infefts. 

Thouqh  the  fouth  part  of  the  Amazon  be 
, marfhy  in  many  places,  yet  it’s  foil  is  commonly 
more  firm,  and  lefs  infefted  with  reptiles.  The 
great  and  numerous  rivers  which  empty  them- 
lelves  into  it,  afford  ftill  greater  refources  for  cul- 
tivation, and  yet  there  is  no  fettlement  formed 
upon  them. 

The  Portugueze  navigators  did  not  enter  the 
J Amazon  before  the  year  1535.  Ayres  d’Acunha 
and  his  followers  were  almoft  all  ftiipwrecked  there. 
It  was  not  till  1615,  that  Francis  Caldeira  laid  the 
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foundations  of  a town,  which  was  called  Belem,  ^ 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  In  1663,  the  terri-»  u 
tory  of  Macapa  was  given  by  government  to 
Bento  Maciel  Parente,  and  afterwards  the  ifland 
of  Joanna  to  Macedo  ; but  thefe  two  grants  have 
been  fince  reunited  to  the  crown,  the  firft  by 
the  extinction  of  the  family  that  had  obtained 
it,  and  the  fécond  by  exchanges. 

The  Portugueze  contented  themfelves,  for  a 
long  time,  with  making  excurfions  of  greater  or 
lefs  extent,  to  carry  off  fome  Brazilians.  They  were 
a fet  of  turbulent  and  daring  favages,  who  were  en- 
deavouring to  fubdue  other  favages  lefs  ftrong  and 
lefs  courageous  than  themfelves.  Thefe  deflruCfive 
fatigues,  thefe  unavailing  cruelties,  had  lafted  for 
the  fpace  of  a century,  when  fome  miffionaries 
undertook  to  civilize  the  wandering  Indians. 
They  have  affembled  no  inconûderable  number  of 
them  in  feventy-eight  villages,  but  without  being 
^ble  entirely  to  fix  them  there.  After  having 
fpent  four  or  five  months  in  a fedentary  and  idle 
life,  thefe  men,  attrafled  by  their  ancient  habits, 
forfook  their  habitations  and  families,  in  order  to 
gather  in  the  fqrefts  the  produflions  of  unculti- 
vated nature,  which,  with  very  little  labour,  they 
might  have  procured  at  home,  or  might  have 
lubflituted  to  them  others  of  a fuperior  quality. 
The  wild  cacao,  the  vanilla,  the  tortoifc,  and 
crab-fhells,  the  farfaparilla,  the  capivi  balfam, 
and  the  vegetable  wool,  which  are  colledted  in 
thefe  ruinous  excurfions,  that  are  renewed  every 
year,  are  carried  to  Belem,  the  capital  of  the  go- 
Ycrnment, 
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B o o K This  town,  which  is  built  at  the  diftance  of  twen- 
w.— ty  ieagiies  from  the  fea,  and  upon  a foil  that  rifes 
thirteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  was  for 
a long  time  nothing  more  than  a ftaple,  to  which 
the  riches  of  the  favages  was  conveyed  from  the 
inland  country.  Some  negroes,  whom  it  hath  at 
laft  procured,  have  cultivated  in  it’s  neighbour- 
liood  a fmall  quantity  of  cotton,  which  is  after- 
wards manufaflured  in  the  country  itfelf j and 
fome  fugar-canes,  the  indifferent  produce  of 
which  is  aftcwrards  made  into  brandy.  They  have 
alfo  cultivated  coffee,  rice,  and  cacao,  for  ex- 
portation. The  fale  of  the  flocks,  which  grazed 
in  the  ifland  of  Marajo,  was  for  a confiderable 
time  one  of  their  refources.  At  prefent  they  have 
fcarce  oxen  enough  remaining  for  their  own  con- 
fumption. 

Before  the  year  1755,  this  eflablifhment  re- 
ceived every  year  from  the  mother-country  from 
thirtfeen  to  fourteen  fliips.  Since  it  hath  been 
fubjedled  by  a miftaken  or  corrupted  miniftry 
to  a monopoly,  it  receives  no  more  than  five  or 
fix.  The  value  of  it’s  exports  feldom  exceeds 
600,000  livres  *.  This  feeble  produce  is  not 
much  increafed  by  the  wood  for  building,  which 
the  government  buys  up,  and  carries  away  upon 
it's  ihips. 

The  population  of  the  colony  confifls  of  four 
thoufand  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  white 
men,  of  nine  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  nine- 
teen black  flaves,  or  free  Mulattoes,  and  of  thirty- 
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four  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  forty-four  In-  book 

d«  IX  • 

lans.  > ^ 

This  country,  which  in  1778  hath  been  re- 
lieved from  the  oppreflion  neceflarily  attending 
an  exclufive  privilege,  will  undoubtedly  avail 
itfelf  of  it’s  liberty.  The  port  of  Belem,  which 
is  called  Para,  a name  which  is  likewifc  fomc- 
times  given  to  the  city,  doth  not  oppofe  fo  many 
obftacles  to  the  fuccefs  of  any  enterprize  as  is 
commonly  imagined.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  of 
accefs.  Currents  which  run  in  contrary  direc- 
tions, and  which  arc  occafioned  by  a multitude 
of  fmall  iflands,  render  the  navigation  of  Ihips 
flow  and  uncertain.  But  when  once  they  get  into 
the  harbour,  they  anchor  in  a muddy  bottom, 
with  four,  five,  or  fix  fathom  of  water.  The  ca- 
nal which  leads  up  to  it  grows,  however,  more 
fliallow  every  day  ; and  in  a fhort  time  it  will  not 
be  praticable,  if,  as  it  muft  be  fuppofed,  the  wa- 
ters continue  to  depofit  as  much  earth  as  they 
have  dragged  into  it  for  this  laft  century. 

The  Maragrnan  is  feparated  from  Para  on  the  Stateofthe 

® . T , . - Govern- 

North,  by  the  river  of  the  Tocantines  ; from  ment  of  Ma- 
Goyaz  on  the  South,  by  that  of  the  Cordeleras 
mountains,  which  is  called  Guacuragua;  and  on 
the  Weft,  from  Fernambucca  by  the  Ypiapaba 
mountains. 

The  Portugueze  arrived  for  the  firfl:  time  in 
this  province  in  15355  and  they  were  caft  upon 
it  by  a florm  i but  they  did  not  fettle  there  ’till 
1599.  The  French  feized  upon  it  in  1612,  and 
were  driven  from  thence  three  years  after.  It  re- 
mained under  the  yoke  of  the  Dutch  from  1641 

to 
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BOOK  to  1644;  at  which  period  the  firft  ufurpers  again 

L -f—  i took  pofiTeffion  of  it,  and  have  kept  it  ever 
fince. 

The  bufinefs  of  collecting  the  ambergreafe 
upon  the  coafts,  which  was  the  amufement  of  the 
favages,  became  the  occupation  of  the  firft  Euro- 
peans. This  trifling  relburce  was  foon  exhaufted, 
and  no  other  was  fubftituted  to  it,  as  there  ought 
to  have  been.  The  fettlement  continued  for  a 
long  time  in  a languifhing  ftatej  and  it  hath 
been  but  lately  perceived,  that  the  cotton  which 
grew  upon  this  territory  was  the  beft  in  the  New 
World.  The  culture  of  this  plant  increafes 
daily;  and  for  fome  years  paft  that  of  rice  hath 
been  joined  to  it,  though  it  be  of  an  inferior 
quality  to  the  rice  of  the  Levant,  and  even  to 
that  of  North  America.  Several  attempts  have 
been  made  to  produce  filk  there  ; but  the  climate 
hath  been  found  totally  unfit  for  it.  The  pro- 
jeCt^  however,  of  enriching  the  country  by  thé 
culture  of  indigo,  feems  to  promife  much  fuc- 
ccfs.  The  fineft  arnotto  of  the  Brazils  is  already 
gathered  there. 

The  part  of  the  colony  firft  peopled  was  thé 
ifiand  of  Saint  Louis,  which  is  feven  leagues  long 
and  four  broad,  and  which  is  feparated  from  the 
continent  only  by  a very  fmall  river.  There  is 
a town  of  the  fame  name  in  it,  where  all  the  trade 
is  tranfaCfed,  although  it  hath  a bad  harbour. 
Some  cultivations  are  carried  on  there  ; but  the 
moft  confiderable  are  on  the  continent,  upon  the 
rivers  of  Ytapicorie,  of  Mony,  of  Iquara,  of  Pin- 
dare,  and  of  Meary. 


In 
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In  the  fame  government,  and  towards  the  back  ^ ° ® ^ 
of  the  province,  is  the  country  of  Pauchy,  where  v — * 

the  inhabitants  of  St.  Paul  penetrated  in  1571.  It 
was  not  conquered  without  much  difficulty,  and 
is  not  yet  entirely  fubdued  on  the  Eaftern  fide. 

It’s  foil  is  uneven  and  fandy,  though  exceedingly- 
elevated.  It  is  inhabired  by  fhepherds.  Upon 
this  foil,  which  is  covered  with  faltpetre,  they 
rear  a confiderable  number  of  horfes  and  horned 
cattle,  which  are  fold  to  tolerable  advantage  in 
the  neighbouring  countries  ; but  the  fheep  dege- 
nerate there,  as  well  as  in  the  reft  of  the  Brazils, 
except  in  the  Coritibe.  Unfortunately  the  two  ' 
frequent  droughts,  and  the  exceffive  heats,  very 
often  deftroy  whole  flocks,  when  fufficient  at- 
tention is  nor  paid  to  lead  them  in  time  to  diftant 
paftures. 

The  mines  of  fulphur,  alum,  copperas,  iron, 
lead,  and  antimony,  are  very  common,  and  very 
fuperficial,  in  thefe  mountains,  and  yet  none  of 
them  have  been  opened.  Permiffion  was  indeed 
given,  in  1572,  to  work  the  filver  one  which  had 
been  difcovered  three  or  four  years  before  : but 
very  foon  after  the  court  retraced  this  permif- 
fion, for  reafons  that  are  not  know’n  to  us. 

This  government  confifts  of  eight  thoiifand 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-three  white  men,  feven- 
teen  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  forty-four  Ne- 
groes, or  free  Mulattoes,  and  flaves  j and  of 
thirty-eight  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-fe- 
ven  Indians,  either  fcattered,  or  affembled  in  ten 
villages.  The  exportations  have  not  as  yet  been 
equal  to  this  degree  of  population.  Their  value 
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was  little  more  than  6 or  700,000  livres  * j but 
fince  the  monopoly  hath  been  abolifhed,  it  muft 
become  more  confiderable. 

The  province  which  follows  that  of  Maragnan, 
and  which  is  called  Fernambucca,  was  formed 
out  of  four  private  eftates, 

Fernambucca  itfelf  was  given,  in  1527,  to 
Edward  Coelho  j and  was  reunited  to  the  crown 
as  a conqueft,  after  the  Dutch  had  been  driven 
from  it  in  1654. 

The  hiftorian  De  Barros  obtained  the  diftricfl 
of  Paraiba  from  John  III.,  but  he  negleéled  the 
peopling  of  it.  Some  vagabonds  went  over  in 
1560,  and  in  1591  were  fubdued  by  the  French, 
who  were  foon  obliged  to  evacuate  it.  Philip  III. 
caufed  a city  to  be  ereéled  upon  this  royal  do- 
main, which  is  at  prefent  know’n  by  the  name  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Neves. 


The  property  of  Rio-Grande,  a diftri<5l  which 
had  ’till  then  been  entirely  neglected,  was  ceded 
to  Emanuel  Jordan  in  1654.  The  Ihipwreck. 
of  this  enterprizing  man,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour,  reftored  to  the  hands  of  government,  ' 
lands,  which  were  foon  after  cultivated  by  fome 
individuals. 

It  is  not  know’n  at  what  time,  nor  to  whom, 
Tamaraca  had  been  granted  j but  it  became  a na- 
tional poffeffion  again  foon  after  the  elevation  of 
the  houfe  of  Braganza  to  the  throne  of  Portugal. 

This  flourifliing  government  is  at  prefent  fur- 
rounded  by  the  river  St.  Francis,  and  by  fcveral 
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iDranches  of  the  Cordcleras.  The  coafts  afford  a 
fmall  quantity  of  cotton.  In  no  country  of  thefe 
regions  fugar  is  to  be  found  in  fuch  great  perfec- 
tion as  upon  thofe  plains,  which  are  well  watered. 
The  mountains  are  covered  with  horned  cattle, 
which  fupply  a great  quantity  of  leather.  This 
diftridb  alone  furnifhes  the  Bra.  A wood. 

The  tree  which  it  is  taken  from  is  not  perfeflly 
know’n  by  the  botaniffs.  It  is,  however,  be- 
lieved, that  it  is  in  fome  refpefls  analagoiis  to  the 
hrefillet  of  the  Antilles,  arid  to  the  tara,  or  poin- 
ciana  fpinofa  of  Peru.  Thofe  who  have  defcribed 
it  affirm,  that  it  is  tall,  very  branchy,  and  co- 
vered with  a brown  bark  full  of  thorns.  It’s 
leaves  are  compofed  of  a common  cofta,  which 
fupports  from  four  to  fix  other  coftæ,  furnifhed 
with  two  rows  of  fmall  green  leaves',  fliining,  and 
refembling  the  leaves  of  box.  The  flowers,  dif- 
pofeci  ih  clufters  towards  the  extremity  of  the 
branches,  are  fmall,  and  more  odoriferous  than 
thofe  of  the  lilly  : they  have  a calix  with  five  di- 
vifions,  ten  ftamina,  and  five  pctalsj  four  of 
which  are  yellowy  and  the  fifth  is  of  a beautiful 
red  colour.  Their  piftil  becomes  an  oblong  flat- 
tened pod,  ftuck  full  of  points,  and  filled  with 
fome  fed  feeds; 

The  bark  of  this  free  is  fo  thick,  that  the  wood 
is  reduced  almofl;  to  nothing  when  ftripped  of  it. 
This  wood  is  very  fit  for  works  of  turnery,  and 
takes  a good  polifli  ; but  it’s  principal  ufe  is  in  the 
red  dye,  where  it  fupplies  the  place  of  double  the 
quantity  of  logwood.  The  moft  arid  foils,  and 
VoL.  IV.  G g 
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^ the  moft  craggy  rocks,  are  the  places  which  ir 
j chiefly  delights  in. 

The  trade  of  this  wood  is  monopolized,  and 
it  belongs  to  the  Qiieen’s  houfehold.  The  firfl: 
dealers  in  this  article  agreed  to  receive  annually 
in  the  magazines  of  government,  where  it  is  de- 
pofited,  thirty  thoufand  quintals  of  it,  at  30 
livres  *'  the  quintal.  It  was-  difcovered,  after  fe- 
veral  experiments,  that  this  quantity  was  not  con- 
fumed  in  Europe,  and  they  were  obliged  to  take 
no  more  than  twenty  thoufand  quintals,,  but  it 
was  raifed  to  40  livres  f the  quintal.  Such  is  the 
prefent  contrail,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  two 
Englifhmen  fettled  in  Portugal.  They  give 
Soo,ooo  livres  ij;  for  the  v/ocd  with  which  they 
are  furnifhed,  and  fell  it  at  Lifbon  itfelf  for 
1,000,000  livres  §,  The  expences  they  are  at 
amount  to  128,000  livres  |1  j and  therefore  the- 
profits  are  72,000  livres 

The  population  of  Fernambucca  confifts  of 
nineteen  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixty-five  white 
men,,  thirty-nine  thoufand  one  hundred  thirty- 
two  Negroes,,  or  Mulattoes,  and  thirty-three 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  Indians. 
There  are  four  harbours  fi.t  to  receive  fmall  vef- 
fels.  That  where  the  flioal  is,  which  is  the  port 
of  Olinda,  can  admit  larger  fliips  3 but  they  are 
neither  conveniently  fituated  nor  in  fafety. 

* 1 1.  5 s.  f 1 1.  13  s.  4d. 

% 33>333fi  6s,  8d.  § 41,666!.  13s.  4d. 
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The  iAand  ofFernàndo  de  Noronha  is  a,t  fixty  ^ ^ 

leagues  dirtaiice  from  thefe  coafts  of  Fernam-  u— 
bucca  5 but  it  is  under  it’s  dependence.  The 
Portugueze,  who  had  at  firft  fettled  there,  foon 
forfook  it  ; but  in  1738,  the  court  of  Lifbon, 
fufpecling  that  the  French  Eaft  India  Company 
meant  to  take  poffeflion  of  it,  built  feven  forts 
there,  conftrucled  with. great  fkill.  They  are  pro- 
vided with  artillery,  and  defended  with  a garrifon 
of  regular  troops,  v^hich  is  relieved  every  fix 
months.  There  are  no  other  inhabitants  but  a few 
exiles,  a fmall  number  of  very  indigent  Mefteesi 
and  the  Indians  who  are  employed  in  the  public 
labours.  Though  this  foil  be  deep  and  good, 
no  kind  of  cultivation  hath  ever  fucceeded  there^ 
becaufe  the  rains  do  not  fall  for  three  or  four 
years  together.  From  the  month  of  December 
till  the  month  of  April,  turtles  are  the  only  food; 
after  that  time  they  difappear,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants-have  no  refource  but  in  the  provifions  fent 
from  the  continent.  There  are  two  harbours  for  , 

foreign  veifels  in  the  ifland,  where  fliips  of  all 
rates  are  in  fafety,  when  North  and  Weil  winds 
do  not  prevail. 

The  government  of  Bahia  is  inclofed  by  the  ri-  sufeof 
ver  St.  Francis  on  the  North,  by  the  river  Doce  wenfof 
on  the  South,  and  by  the  river  Preto,  one  of  - 
the  arms  of  the  Green  River,  on  the  Fall.  It 
conflits  of  the  captainfhip  of  Xegerippe,  the  re- 
volutions of  which  are  not  know’n  to  us  ; of  the 
captainfliip  of  Itheos,  of  v;hich  George  de  Fi- 
gueredo  was  deprived,  after  it’s  dellruflion  by  the 
Aimorés  Indians  ; of  the  captainfliip  of  Porto  Se.- 
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® ® ^ ^ guro,  which  returned  to  the  crown  afcer  the  ex- 
^-v-— * £in6lion  of  the  family  of  the  Tourinhos  ; and  of 
the  country  of  Bahia,  which  was  never  a private 
property. 

San  Salvador,,  the  capital  of  this  fettlcment, 
was  for  a long  time  thatx>f  all  the  Brazils.  The 
way  to  it  is  by  the  bay  of  All  Saints,  which  is  two 
leagues  and  a half  broad  at  the  entrance.  On 
each  fide  ftands  a fortrefs,  intended  rather  to  pre- 
vent landing,  than  to  hinder  Ihips  from  paiTing 
by.  It  is  thirteen  or  fourteen-  leagues  in  length, 
and  interfperfed  with  little  iflands,  which  are  full 
of  cotton  trees,  and  form  an  agreeable  profpefV. 
It  grows  narrow  towards  the  bottom,  which  is 
Iheltered  from  every  attack,  and  makes  an  excel- 
lent harbour  for  the  moll  numerous  fleers.  The 
town  commands  this  harbour,,  being  built  on  the. 
flope  of  a deep  hrll. 

This  city'  contains  two  thoufand  houfes, 
which  are  moft  of  them  built  with  great  magni- 
ficence. The  furniture  here  is  the  more  rich  and 
' elegant,  as  extravagance  in  drefs  is  ftriftly  prohi- 
bited. By  a very  old  law,  which  hath  often  been 
broken,  and  which  extends  to  the  New  World 
fince  the  year  1749,  the  Portugueze  are  forbid- 
den to  wear  any  gold  or  filver  fluffs,  or  any  laced 
clothes  ; but  their  paflion  for  fhew,  which  no 
laws  can  eradicate,  hath  induced  them  to  con- 
trive fome  fubflitute,  and  to  wear  diamond 
croffes,  medals,  and  chaplets,  or  beads,  the  rich 
enfigns  of  a poor  religion.  The  gold  they  canuot 
wear  themfelves,  they  lavifli  to  adorn  their  do- 
meftic  flaves. 

As 
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As  the  fituation  of  the  town  will  not  admit  of  ® 
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■coaches,  the  rich,  who  will  always  be  diftinguilhed 
•from  the  vulgar,  have  contrived  to  be  carried  in 
■cottton  hammocks.  Supinely  ftretched  upon  vel- 
vet cufhions,  and  forrounded  with  filken  curtains, 
which  they  open  and  fliut  at  pleafure,  thofe  proud 
and  lazy  mortals  move  about  more  voluptuoufly, 
though  with  lefs  -expedition,  than  in  the  moft 
eafy  and  elegant  carriages. 

The  women  feldom  enjoy  this  luxury.  I'hefe 
people,  who  are  fuperftitious  to  a degree  of  fana- 
Ticifm,  will  hardly  allow  them  to  go  to  church,  co- 
vered with  their  cloaks,  on  high  fcftivals  ; and  no 
one  is  fuffered  to  fee  them  in  their  own  houfes.  This 
reftraint,  which  is  the  effcdt  of  an  ungovernable 
jea'loufy,  doth  not  prevent  them  from  carrying  on 
intrigues,  though  they  are  fure  of  being  dabbed 
to  death  upon  the  flightefl:  fufpicion.  By  a lenity 
more  judicious  than  our’s,  a girl  who,  without 
her  mother’s  confent,  or  even  under  her  protec- 
tion, yields  to  the  importunities  of  a lover,  is 
treated  with  lefs  fcverity.  But  if  the  father  can- 
not conceal  her  infamy  by  difpofing  of  her  in 
marriage,  he  abandons  her  to  the  fcandalous  trade 
of  a -courtezan.  Thus  it  is  that  riches  bring  on  a 
train  of  vices  and  corruption,  efpecially  when  they 
are  acquired  by  bloodfhed  and  murder,  and  are 
not  preferved  by  labour. 

The  want  of  fociety,  confequent  upon  the  fe^- 
paration  of  the  fexes,  is  not  the  only  impediment 
to  the  pleafures  and  enjoyments  of  life  at  Bahia. 
The  hypocrify  of  feme,  the  fuperdition  of  others  j 
avarice  within,  and  pompous  parade  without  ; ex-  ^4 
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® ‘^5/’  ^ treme  effeminacy,  bordering  upon  extreme  cruel-. 

^ — I ty,  in  a climate  where  all  the  fenfations  are  quick 
and  impetuous  j the  diftrull  that  attends  weak- 
nefs  i the  indolence  that  trufts  every  thing  to 
Haves,  whether  it  relate  to  pleafure  or  bufmefs  : 
all  the  vices  that  are  to  be  found,  either  feparately 
or  collectively,  in  the  moft  corrupt  fouthern  coun- 
tries, conftitute  the  character  of  the  Portugueze  at 
Bahia.  Plowever,  the  depravity  of  their  manners 
feems  to  decreafe,  fince  they  are  become  rather 
more  enlightened.  The  acquifition  of  know- 
lege,  the  abufe  of  which  will  fometimes  corrupt 
virtuous  nations,  may  refine,  if  not  reform,  a de- 
generate nation  ; it  will  at  leaft  make  crimes  lefs 
frequent,  will  call  a varnifli  of  elegance  over  cor- 
ruption, and  will  introduce  an  hypocritical  kind  of 
urbanity,  and  a contempt  for  the  grofier  vices. 

Though  San  Salvador  be  no  longer  the  capital 
of  the  Brazils,  yet  the  province  is  ftill  the  mofi: 
populous  of  the  colony.  It  conflits  of  thirty- 
nine  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  eighty-four 
white  men,  and  fixty-eight  thoufand  and  twenty- 
four  Negroes.  It  fiiares  with  the  other  colonies 
the  culture  of  fugar,  cotton,  and  of  fome  other 
productions;  and  hath  the  advantage  over  them 
of  the  fifhery,  and  of  tobacco. 

The  whale-filhery  hath  been  very  anciently 
eftabliflied  in  the  Brazils.  All  the  Portugueze  of 
the  Old  and  of  the  New  World  had  enjoyed, 
from  it’s  firfl:  rife,  the  natural  rights  of  this 
filhery  ; but  it  hath  been,  for  a Iqng  time  pad:, 
fubje6ted  to  an  exclufive  privilege,  purchafed  by 
^ company  formed  at  Lifbon,  whofe  lliips  are 
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freighted  at  Bahia.  It’s  annual  produce  confifts,  ® ® ^ 

at  prefent,  of  three  thoufand  five  hundred  and  ' tr— ^ 

thirty  pipes  of  oil,  which,  at  the  rate  of  175 
livres  the  pipe,  amounts  to  617,750  livres  f.; 
and  of  two  thoufand  and  ninety  quintals  of  whale- 
bone, which,  at  the  rate  of  150  livres  % the  quin- 
tal, amount  to  J1Jj500  livres  jj.  Thefe  two 
fums  added  together,  amount  to  931,250  livres 
The  monopolizers  give  to  government  300,000 
livres**.  Their  expences  do  not  exceed  268,750 
livres -ff;  and  their  profits  amount  to  362,500 
livres  JJ. 

This  branch  of  indufiry  mull  be  entirely  given 
up,  unlefs  it  be  immediately  put  upon  a different 
footing.  Nothing  but  an  unlimited  freedom  of 
trade  can  poffihly  fuftain  the  competition  of  the 
American  traders,  whofe  adtivity  hath  already  ex- 
tended itfelf  as  far  as  thofe  diftant  feas,  and  fiill 
beyond  them.  The  court  of  Lifbon  ought  even 
to  encourage,  by  all  pofliblc  means,  the  whale- 
fifhery  in  the  Cape  de  Verd  Iflands,  and  in  the 
other  iflands  near  the  burning  fhores  of  Africa, 

■which  are  at  prefent  fo  ufelefs  to  them. 

Though  moft  of  the  countries  of  Brazil  fur- 
nifh  a fmall  quantity  of  tobacco,  it  may  be 
faid,  that  this  article  hath  not  become  an  objedt 
of  confequence  any  where,  except  at  Bahia.  It 
thrives  in  a fpace  of  ninety  leagues,  and  in  the 
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P 0^0  K cîiftrift  of  Cachoeira  ftill  better  than  in  any  other 
t— -V- — ' place.  This  produ6lion  had  for  a long  time  been 
enriching  the  province,  when  the  taxes  with 
which  it  was  loaded,  on  it’s  exportation  from 
Portugal,  raifed  it’s  price  fo  high  as  to  prevent 
the  confumption  of  it.  There  was  fo  little  de- 
mand for  it  in  foreign  markets,  that  in  1773, 

' the  cargoes  of  it  did  not  exceed  eight*and-twenty 

thoufand  quintals.  The  year  following,  the 
duties,  which  amounted  to  27  livres  12  fols* 
per  hundred  weight,  were  fupprefled,  and  this 
cultivation  immediately  recovered  it’s  former 
profperity.  The  colonifl;  then  received  for  this 
commodity  22  livres  16  fols  f per  quintal,  in- 
llead  of  12  livres  10  fols  [jl,  which  he  received 
before. 

Ten  thoufand  quintals  of  inferior  tobacco  are 
fent  annually  from  the  Brazils  to  the  coafts  of 
Africa,  which  being  purchafed  in  the  colony 
itfelf,  .eyen  at  the  rate  of  18  livres  § per  hundred 
W'eight,  bring  in  1 80,000  livres  |1.  Fifty-eight 
thoufand  five  hundred  quintals  are  fent  into  Por- 
tugal, which,  at  their  firft  entrance  into  the 
country,  are  fold  for  40  livres  the  hundred, 
weight';  the  total  value  of  which  is  2,340,000 
livres**,  and  the  tvv^o  fums  put  together,  amount 
to  2,520,000  livres  jf. 

Every  fpeculator  is  allowed  to  purchafe  the 
tobacco  th?it  is  conveyed  to  the  rnother- country  ; 

* il.  3s.  t 19s.  I ios.  5d. 
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but  it  muft  be  depofited  in  a public  warehoufcj  ® ^ 

where  it  pays  two  fols  fix  deniers  * per  quintal  to  ■_  ^ 

the  government  for  ftore-room.  From  this  ware- 
houfe  is  taken  that  quantity  of  tobacco  which  the 
kingdom  is  not  in  want  of,  and  which  is  to  be 
difpofed  of  to  foreign  nations.  Genoa  purchafes 
that  of  the  beft  quality.  Spain,  as  well  as  Por- 
tugal, confumes  only  the  fécond  fort,  and  Ham- 
burgh is  fatisfied  with  the  moft  inferior  kind  of 
tobacco.  It  is  this  which  is  alfo  purchafed  by 
the  French,  and  other  navigators,  who  are  in 
want  of  it  for  their  Negro  trade. 

The  purchafer  freely  applies  to  the  merchants 
in  whom  he  confides;  but  the  court  of  [Madrid, 
who  never  have  any  tobacco  bought  but  for 
fmoaking,  ufually  employ  only  one  agent,  to 
whom  they  pay  for  i.t  at  the  rate  of  nine  fols  f the 
pound. 

Portugal,  Madeira,  and  the  Azores,  where 
the  tobacco  is  equally  monopolized  by  the  crown, 
do  not  confume  annually,  for  fmoaking,  more 
than  feven  hundred  thoufand  weight  of  it,  which, 
at  the  rate  of  five  livres  J the  pound,  muft 
amount  to  3,520,000  livres  §;  and  in  fnuff,  only 
five  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thouland  pounds, 
which,  at  the  rate  of  feven  livres  ten  fols  |1 
per  pound,  muft  produce  3,960,000  livres  ^ ; fo 
that  the  whole  amount  of  this  article  is  7,480,000 

* About  five  farthings.  f 4!:^. 
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livres  *.  The  government,  however,  does  not 
receive  mure  than  5,481,250  livres  f.  The 
remainder  of  the  fum  is  expended  in  the  purchafe 
of  materials,  the  expences  of  preparing  the  to- 
bacco, and  the  profits  of  the  people  who  farm 
it. 

The  fniifF  which  is  confumed  in  Africa,  and 
in  the  Eafl  Indies,  is  likewife  under  the  yoke  of 
monopoly  3 but  it  is  the  queen’s  revenue.  She 
receives  450,000  livres  J for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  quintals,  which  are  annually  fent  to  thofe 
difiant  regions  3 exclufive  of  the  profits  which 
muft  arife  from  the  fale  of  the-  pepper  that  is 
fent  from  Goa  in  exchange. 

The  government  of  Rio  Janeiro  almoft  totally 
occupies  the  long  coafi,  which  commences  at  the 
river  Doce,  and  ends  at.  that  of  Rio  Grande  of 
Sr.  Peter  3 and  in  the  inland  countries,  it  is 
bounded  only  by  the  enormous  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  extends  from  Una  to  Minas-Geraes. 
It  has  abforbed  the  captainfhips  of  Sr.  Efprit,  of 
Cabofrio,  and  of  the  South  Paraiba,  granted  by 
government  at  different  periods,  and  which  have 
fallen  in  again  in  feveral  ways  to  the-  domains, 
of  the  crown. 

The  cultures  remained  for  a long  time  in  a 
languid  ftate,  in  this  fpacious  and  beautiful  pro- 
vince : but  they  daily  acquire  fome  importance. 
Tobacco,  indeed,  is  neither  better,  nor  in  greater 

* 31 1/66 1.  13  s.  4(i. 
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plenty,  than  it  was  formerly  ; but  for  thefe  three  ® ® ^ ^ 
years  paft  the  fugar-canes  have  multiplied  there,  v— -v— i 
and  more  efpecially  in  the  plains  of  Guatacazès. 

Twelve  modern  plantations  of  excellent  Indigo, 
announce  a more  confiderable  number,  and  a 
tolerable  quantity  of  coffee  hath  been  brought 
from  thence  by  the  lafl:  fhips.  The  fouthern  di- 
ftricls  of  the  colony,  as  far  as  Rio  Grande,  fur* 
nifh  a great  many  hides,  fome  flour,  and  very 
good  fait  proviflons.  There  are  fourteen  or 
fifteen  different  kinds  of  wood  for  dying,  which 
will  foon  be  cut  down  j and  feven  or  eight  forts 
of  gums,  which  will  at  lafl  be  gathered.  Two 
plants  were  difcovered  at  Bahia,  about  twenty 
years  ago,  which  are  know’n  by  the  names  of 
Curuata,  and  Tocum,  and  which  might  be  em- 
ployed for  fails  and  cordage.  A fmall  flirub, 
infinitely  more  fit  for  thefe  purpofes,  hath  been 
lately  difcovered  on  the  territory  of  Rio  Janeiro, 
and  is  very  common.  It  is  fometimes  white, 
fometimes  yellow,  and  fometimes  purple  3 but 
the  firft  of  thefe  colours  is  the  bell. 

There  is  no  deficiency  of  hands  for  the  carry- 
ing on  the  labours.  The  province  reckons 
forty-fix  thoufand  two  hundred  and  feventy-one 
v/hite  men  j thirty- two  thoufand  one  hundred  and 
twenty-fix  Indians,  and  fifty- four  thoufand  and 
ninety-one  Negroes. 

The  riches  that  are  produced  by  the  labours 
of  thefe  men,  either  free  or  flaves,  are  carried  to 
Rio  Janeiro,  formerly  the  capital  of  all  the  Bra- 
zils, and  the  place  of  the  Viceroy’s  refidence. 


It 
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It  is  one  of  the  fined  harbours  that  is  know’n  ; 
though  narrow  at  it’s  beginning,  it  widens  gra- 
dually. Ships  of  all  denominations  enter  it  with 
cafe,  from  ten,  or  twelve  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
’till  the  evening,  and  are  carried  in  by  a regular 
and  moderate  fea  breeze.  It  is  fpacious,  fafe, 
and  convenient.  It  hath  an  excellent  bottom  of 
mud,  and  five  or  fix  fathom  of  water  in  every 
part. 

It  was  fird  difcovered  in  1525  by  Dias  de  Solis. 
Some  French  Protedants,  who  were  perfecuted 
in  their  own  country,  made  a fmall  fettlement 
there  under  the  guidance  of  Villegagnon.  This 
. fettlement  confided  only  of  fifteen  or  twenty  huts, 
made  of  boughs  and  covered  over  with  grafs, 
after  the  manner  of  the  favages  in  thofe  parts. 
Some  fmall  bulwarks  that  were  erefted  for  plant- 
ing of  cannon,  occafioned  the  name  of  Fort 
Coligni  to  be  given  to  it.  It  was  dedroyed  three 
years  after  by  Emanuel  de  Sa,  who,  in  a fertile 
foil,  under  a beautiful  dcy,  and  at  the  foot  of 
feveral  mountains,  which  are  difpofed  in  form  of 
an  amphitheatre,  laid  the  foundation  of  a city, 
which  is  become  famous,  fince  fome  confiderable 
mines  have  been  difcovered  in  it’s  neighbourhood. 

This  city  is  the  grand  daple  of  the  riches 
which  fiow  from  the  Brazils  to  Portugal,  and  the 
harbour  wherer  the  fined  fleets  dedined  for  the 
fupply  of  that  part  of  the  New  World  put  in. 
Befide  the  treafures  that  this  continual  circulation 
mud  produce,  3,000,000  livres  * remain  there 
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every  year  for  the  expences  of  government,  and 
a much  larger  fum,  when  the  minirtry  of  LiAjon 
think  it  fuitable  to  their  fyftem  of  politics  to  have 
men  of  war  built  there. 

A TOWN,  where  bufinefs  is  fo  confiderable  and 
fo  confiant,  mufl  have  been  fucceffively  enlarged 
and  peopled.  Mofl  of  the  citizens  live  in  houfes 
two  (lories  high,  built  with  freeflone,  or  bricks, 
covered  with  tolerably  fine  (late,  and  ornamented 
with  a balcony,  furrounded  with  lattices.  It  is 
at  thefe  balconies  that  the  women,  either  by 
themfelves,  or  attended  by  their  (laves,  make 
their  appearance;  it  is  from  thence,  that  they 
cad  flowers  on  the  men  whom  they  choofe  to 
didinguifh,  and  upon  thofe  whom  they  wi(h  to 
invite  to  the  mod  intimate  connexion  between 
the  two  fexes.  The  dreets  are  large,  and  even, 
terminated  by  a chapel,  where  the  people  fing 
hymns  every  evening  before  a faint,  magnifi- 
cently habited,  and  fixed  up  in  a gilded  nitch, 
well  illuminated,  and  covered  with  the  cleared 
mirror.  There  is  no  public  edifice  w^orthy  of 
attention,  except  a large  aquedufl,  which  con- 
veys the  water  from  the  neighbouring  heights, 
and  the  mint.  The  churches  are  all  gloomy, 
low,  and  overcharged  with  ornaments,  executed 
without  tade. 

The  morals  are  the  fame  at  Rio  Janeiro  as  at 
Bahia,  and  in  all  the  mine  countries.  Similar 
thefts,  fimilar  treafons,  fimilar  revenges,  and 
fimilar  excelTes  of  all  kinds  prevail,  and  with 
equal  impunity. 
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BOOK  ’It  hath  properly  been  faid,  that  gold  was  thé 

> y ^ reprefentative  of  all  kinds  of  riches  -,  but  it  might 
have  been  added,  that  it  was  likewife  the  repre-^ 
Tentative  of  happinefs  and  misfortune,  of  almoft 
all  the  vices,  and  of  almoft  all  the  virtues  : for 
what  good  or  bad  action  cannot  be  done  by 
means  of  gold  ? It  cannot  therefore  be  furprizing 
that  nothing  fhould  be  a check  upon  us,  in  our 
attempts  to  obtain  fo  important  an  obje£l  ! It 
cannot  be  furprifing,  that  when  obtained,  it 
fhould  become  the  fource  of  the  moft  fatal 
abufes,  and  that  thefe  abufes  ftiould  be  multiplied 
in  proportion  to  the  vicinity,  and  to  the  abund- 
ance of  this  precious  and  pernicious  metal. 

The  fituation  of  the  city,  in  twenty-two  de- 
grees, twenty  minutes  of  fouthern  latitude,  placed 
it  at  fuch  a diftance  from  the  Old  World,  that  it 
might  have  been  prefumed  moderate  fortifica- 
tions only  would  be  required  for  it’s  defence  ; 
but  as  the  temptation  for  attacking  it  might 
become  greater,  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of 
it’s  riches,  it  was  thought  proper  to  add  to  the 
works.  Thefe  were  already  very  confiderable, 
v*?hen  Du  Guay  Trouin  took  it  in  17  ii,  with 
fuch  intrepidity  and  flcill,  as  redounded  much  to 
his  honour,  and  was  a great  addition  to  the  fame 
he  had  already  acquired.  The  new  fortifications 
that  hâve  fince  been  added  to  thofe  the  French 
had  maftered,  have  not  made  the  town  more  im- 
pregnable, as  it  may  be  attacked  on  other  fides, 
where  the  landing  is  very  practicable.  If  gold 
can  make  it’s  way  into  brazen  towers  through 

iron 
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iron  gates,  much  more  will  iron  break  down  the 
gates  that  defend  gold  and  diamonds.  And,,  in- 
deed, the  court  of  Lifbon  has  not  thought  it 
Sufficient  to  fortify  Rio  Janeiro. 

In  the  government  of  Rio  Janeiro,  we  meet 
with  the  ifland  of  St.  Catherine;  nine  leagues  in 
length,  and  two  in  breadth,  and  feparated  from 
the  continent  by  a narrow  channel.  Though  thfe 
land  be  not  low,  it  is  not  feen  at  a diftance,  be- 
caufe  it  is  lliaded  by  the  neighbouring  mountains 
on  the  continent.  Navigators  find  there  a per'- 
petual  fpring,  excellent  water,  great  plenty  of 
wood,  a variety  of  delicious  fruits,  vegetables 
which  are  fo-  welcome  to  Tailors,  and  a pure 
air,  except  in  the  harbour,  where  the  hills  inter- 
cept the  circulation  of  air,  and  make  it  conflantly 
damp  and  iinwholefome. 

Towards  the  year  1654,  the  court  of  Lifbon 
gave  Saint  Catherine  to  Francis  Dias-Velho,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  other  countries  in  Brazil 
had  been  ceded.  This  captain  was  killed  by  an 
Engliffi  pirate  ; and  his  ifland  became  the  refuge 
of  vagabonds.  Thefe  adventurers  acknowdeged, 
in  a vague  manner,  the  authority  of  Portugal, 
but  did  not  adopt  the  exclufive  fyflem  of  that 
flate.  They  admitted  indiferiminately  the  flips 
of  all  nations  that  were  fiiling  to  the  South  Seas, 
or  to  India,  and  gave  them  their  oxen,  their 
fruits,  their  pulfe,  and  all  their  productions,  in 
exchange  for  arms,  brandy,  linen,  and  wearing 
apparel.  Befide  their  contempt  for  gold,  they 

{hewed  an  indifference  for  all  the  conveniences 

that 
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that  nature  did  not  fupply  them  with,  which 
would  have  done  honour  to  a virtuous  people. 

The  fcum  and  refufe  of  civilized  bodies  may 
fometimes  form  a well  regulated  fociety.  The 
iniquity  of  our  laws,  the  unjuft  diftribution  of 
property,  the  miferies  of  want,  the  infolence  and 
impunity  of  wealth,  and  the  abufe  of  power, 
often  make  rebels  and  criminals.  If  we  colleft 
together  all  thofe  unfortunate  men,  who  are  ba- 
niftied  from  fociety  by  the  too  gieat  rigour,  and 
often,  the  injuftice  of  the  laws;  and  give  them 
an  intrepid,  generous,  humane,  and  enlightened 
chief  ; we  fiiall  make  thefe  profligate  men  be- 
come honeft,  tradablei  and  rational.  If  their 
neceflTitics  urge  them  to  war,  they  will  become 
conquerors  ; and  to  aggrandize  themfelves  they 
will  violate  the  rights  of  nations,  though  ftricftob- 
fervers  of  their  own  reciprocal  duties:  fuch  were 
the  Romans.  If,  for  want  of  an  able  leader,  they 
be  left  to  chance  and  natural  events,  they  will  be 
mifchievous,  reftlefs,  rapacious,  unfettled,  for 
ever  at  war,  either  among  themfelves  or  with 
their  neighbours:  fuch  were  the  Paulifts.  Laftly; 
if  they  can  more  eafily  live  upon  the  natural  fruits 
of  the  earth,  or  by  agriculture  and  trade,  than 
by  plunder;  -they  will  contrafl  the  virtues  proper 
to  their  fituafion,  and  the  mild  inclinations  that 
arife  from  a rational  love  of  eafe.  Civilized  by 
the  happinefs  and  fecurity  of  an  honeft  and  peace- 
able life,  they  will  refpecl  in  others  thofe  rights 
which  they  themfelves  enjoy,  and  will  barter  the 
fuperfluities  of  their  produce,  for  the  conveniences 

of 
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of  other  nations:  fuch  were  the  people  who  had 
taken  refuge  at  St.  Catherine’s.' 

They  lived  with  freedom  and  trahquillity^ 
when,  towards  the  year  1738,  it  Was  thought 
proper  to  give  them  an  adminiftration,  to  fend 
them  troops,  and  to  furround  their  harbour,  w^hich 
was  one  of  the  Belt  in  America^  with  fortifica- 
tions. Thefe  means  of  defence  have  draw’n 
upon  themi  in  1778,  the  arms  of  Spain,  and 
have  riot  preferved  them  from  an  invafion.  Since 
they  are  returned  under  the  dominion  of  their 
former  mafter,  in  confequence  of  the  reconcilia- 
tion betvveen  the  two  crowns,  they  have  acquired 
the  cochineal,  from  which  they  expedl  great  ad- 
vantages in  future. 

The  town  of  St.  Paul  is  thirteen  leagues  di~ 

liant  from  the  ocean,  in  a delightful  climate,  and 

in  the  midfl  of  a country  equally  favourable  for 

the  produdlions  of  the  two  hemifpheres.  It  was 

built  about  the  year  1570,  by  the  malefarilcrs 

with  which  Portugal  had  infefted  the  coalls  of 

the  New  World.  No  fooner  did  thefe  villains 

perceive  that  it  was  intended  to  fubjedl  them  to 

fome  fyftem  .of  police^  than  they  abandoned  the 

Ihores  upon  which  they  had  been  call  by  chance,^ 

and  took  refuge  on  fome  difiant  fpot,  where. the 

power  of  the  laws  could  not  re^ch  them.'  A fitu- 

ation  which  a final!  number  of  men  could  defend 

againft  a greater  number  of  troops  than  could  be 

fent  againO;  them,  infpired  them  with  the  the  bold- 

nefs  of  determining  to  be  their  own  mailers;  and 
> . ^ 

their  ambition  was  crowned  with  luccefs.  They 
were  recruited  and  multiplied  by  ocher  bandittiî 
Vol.  IV.  PI  h , and 
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‘ and  by  the  defcendents  proceeding  from  their 
j connections  with  the  women  of  the  country.  If 
is  faid  that  all  travellers  were  ftridly  forbidden  to 
enter  this  new  republic.  To  obtain  an  admit- 
tance, it  was  previoufly  neceffary  to  promife  to 
fettle  there  ; and  candidates  were  to  undergo  a 
fevere  trial.  Thofe  who  could  not  go  through 
that  kind  of  noviciate,  or  who  were  fufpeded  of 
perfidy,  were  barbaroufly  murdered  -,  as  were 
likewife  all  who  fhewed  any  inclination  to  quit 
the  fettlement. 

A PURE  air,  a ferene  fky,  a very  temperate 
climate,  though  in  the  24th  degree  of  South 
latitude,  and  a land  abounding  with  corn,  fugar, 
and  excellent  pafture;  all  thefe  circumftances 
confpired  to  induce  the  Paulifts  to  lead  a life  of 
indolence,  eafe,  and  effeminacy  ; but  that  reft- 
leffnefs  fo  natural  to  refolute  banditti  ; that  defire 
of  dominion,  which  is  nearly  connedled  with  a 
love  of  independence  ; the  advances  of  liberty, 
which  lead  men  to  wifh  for  glory  of  fome  kind 
or  other,  and  to  diftinguilli  themfelves  ; perhaps, 
all  thefe  motives  combined,  prompted  them  to 
forego  an  eafy  life,  and  to  engage  in  hazardous 
and  troublefome  excurfions. 

They  over- ran  all  the  inland  parts  of  the  Bra- 
zils, from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  All  the 
Indians  who  refifted  them  were  put  to  death  ; 
fetters  were  the  portion  of  cowards  j and  feveral 
of  the  inhabitants  hid  themfelves  in  the  moun- 
tain? to  avoid  flavery,  or  death.  It  would  be 
impoflible  to  enumerate  the  devaftations,  cruel- 
ties, and  enormities,  of  which  thefe  atrocious 
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hnen  were  guilty.  In  the  midft  of  thefe  horrors, 
however,  fome  colonies  were  forming  under  a 
municipal  government,  which  may  be  confidered 
as  the  origin  of  all  the  fettlements  Portugal  is  at 
prefent  in  pofleffion  of  in  thofe  territories.  Thefe 
fmall  republics,  detached,  in  fome  meafure,  from 
the  great  one,  gradually  yielded  to  the  intrea- 
ties that  were  made  ufe  of,  in  order  that  they 
(hould  be  fubjedled  to  an  authority  which  they 
had  never  entirely  difavowedj  and,  in  procefs 
of  time,  the  Paulifls  fubmitted  to  the  crown  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  other  fubjedts. 

That  diftridt  then  became  a government;  to 
which  were  added,  the  captainfhips  of  St.  Vin- 
cent, and  of  St.  Amaro,  which  had  been  given 
to  the  two  brothers,  Alphonfo  and  Peter  Lopes 
de  Soufa,  their  two  towns  having  been  deftroyed 
by  pirates.  This  arrangement,  for  which  it  is 
difficult  to  affign  a caufe,  divides  the  province 
of  Rio  Janeiro  in  two  parts. 

The  country  of  St.  Paul  does  not  at  prefent 
confill  of  more  than  eleven  thoufand  and  ninety- 
three  white  men,  thirty-two  thoufand  one  hundred 
and  twenty-fix  Indians,  and  eighty-feven  Ne- 
groes, or  Mulattoes.  It  fends  nothing  to  Eu- 
rope except  a fmall  quantity  of  cotton,  and  it’s 
inland  trade  is  confined  to  the  furnilhing  of  Rio 
Janeiro  with  flour  and  fait  provifions.  It  hath 
been  found  by  fome,  that  flax  and  hemp  would 
fucceed  very  well  there  ; and  there  is  no  doubt 
of  it’s  being  as  eafy  and  important  to  grow  filk 
in  the  country.  The  plentiful  mines  of  iron  and 
tin,  which  arc  found  between  the  rivers  1 hcflè 
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and  Mogyaflu,  in  the  Cordeleras  of  Paranan-' 
Piacaba,  at  the  diftance  of  four  leagues  from' 
Sorocoba,  inight  alfo  be  worked  to  great  advan- 
tage. ^ • 

The  fix  provinces  v/e  have  juft  been  fpeak- 
ing  of>  are  fiDuated  along  the  coafts  ; there  are 
three  others,  extending  from  the  Weft  to  the 
Eaft,  which  occupy,  in  the  center  of  the  Bra- 
zils, the  large  plain  from  which  alh  the  rivers 
fpring,  that  empty  themfelves  into  the  Paraguai,- 
into  the  Amazon,  and  into  the  Ocean.  It  is  the 
moft  elevated  fpot  of  Portugueze  America,  and^ 
is  filled  with  mountains,  running  in  various  di- 
redlons.  Gold  is  found  almoft  throughout  the 
whole  of  It,,  for  which  reafon-it  is.  called  the  mine 
eountry.- 

The  moft'  important  of  thefe  rich  governments 
isknow’n-by  the  name  of  Minas  Geraes.  It  reckons 
thirty-five  thoufand  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  white  men,  twenty-fix  thoufand  and  fe- 
venty-five  Indians,  and  one  hundred  and  eight 
thoufand  four  hundred  and  fix  flaves.  It’s  capi- 
tal is  Villa  Rica. 

Jo  YAS,  the  capital  of  which  is  Villa  Boa,  con- 
tains eight  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-one 
white  men  twenty-nine  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  twenty- two  Indians,  and  thirty-four  thou- 
fand one  hundred  and  four  Negroes. 

Matto  Grosso,  the  only  village  of  which  is 
Villa  Bella,;  hath  not  yet  increafed  it’s  population 
beyond  two  thoufand  and  thirty-five  white  rhen, 
four  thoufand  three  hundred  and  thirty-five 
Indians,  and  fcven  thoufand  three  hundred  and 
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fifty-one  flaves.  It  is  the  mod  weffern  part  of  ^ ^ 

the  Portugueze  dominions.  It  is  bounded  by  ' w — ’ 

the  Chiquitos,  and  by  the  Maxos,  who  were 
fubjedled  to  Spain  by  the  labours  of  the  Je- 
fuits. 

The  knowlege  of  the  gold  mines,  in  this  part  of 
of  the  New  World,  is  traced  to  much  more  dift-  mines  found 
arrt  periods  than  is  generally  thought.  As  far  back 
as  the  year  1Ç77,  the  Paulifts  difcovered  fome  near  ^ 
the  mountains  of  Jaguara;  but  the  unfortunate 
death  of  king  Sebaftian  foon  occafioned  this 
fource  of  wealth,  which  at  that  time  had  not 
been  of  any  great  advantage  either  to  the  date  or 
to  individuals,  to  be  forgotten. 

In  the  heights  of  Jacobino,  in  the  didrift  of 
-Rio  das  Velhas,  new  mines  were  again  difco- 
vered in  I(5;8E,  and  to  as  little  effeft.  Philip  II. 
being  determined  to  contain  by  mrfery,  people 
who  bore  the  Spanidi  yoke  with  too  much  im- 
p)atience,,  would  not  permit  them  to  be  worked. 

Jf  he  apparently  confented  to  this,  in  1603,  it 
■was  with  a refolution  to  prevent  it,  and  his  bafe 
fuccedbrs  adopted  his  tyrannical  policy. 

The  fortunate  revolution  which,  in  1640, 
freed  the  Portugueze  of  their  fetters,  was  fol- 
lowed by  long,  and  obdinate  wars.  During  the 
courfe  of  this  violent  crifis,  the  attention  of  the 
nation  was  wholly  taken  up  in  the  defence  of  it’s 
liberty,  and  the  minidry  were  always  engaged 
in  looking  out  for  the  refources  of  which  they 
were  continually  in  want. 

■ The  date  of  the  monarchy  began  to  be  fearched 
into,  and  it’s  improvement  to  be  thought  of^ 
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when,  in  1699,  chance  offered  to  fome  enter- 
prifing  men  great  treafures  in  the  province  of 
Minas  Geraes.  The  gifts  of  bounteous  nature 
were  no  more  difregarded  j and,  three  years 
after,  the  court  of  Lilbon  formed  the  fettlements 
that  were  neceffary  to  fecure  the  benefit  of  them. 
Sahara,  Rio  das  Mortes,  Cachoeira,  Paracatu, 
Do  Carmo,  Rio  das  Velhas,  Rio  Doce,  and 
Auro  Preto,  are  the  places  in  that  government 
where  gold  hath  been  fucceffively  found,  and 
where  it  is  ftill  difeovered  at  this  day. 

The  mines  of  Goyas  were  not  difeovered  ’till 
1726;  they  are  fituated  in  the  diftricls  of  San 
Felix,  Meia  Ponta,  O Fanado,  Mocambo,  and 
Natividade. 

In  the  year  1735,  were  found  in  the 

province  of  Matto  Groffo,  at  St.  Vincent,  at 
Chapada,  at  St.  Anne,  at  Cuiaba,  and  at 
Araès. 

Beside  thefe  countries,  which  are  called  by 
preference  the  Mine  Regions,  the  mines  of  Jaco- 
bino,  and  of  Rio  das  Contas,  are  worked  in  the 
government  of  Bahia,  as  are  alfo  thofe  of  Par- 
nagua  and  Tibogy,  in  the  government  of  St, 
Paul  ; but  neither  of  them  are  very  abundant. 

The  extraiflion  of  gold  is  neither  very  labo- 
rious, nor  dangerous,  in  thofe  parts  of  the  New 
World.  It  is  fometimes  on  the  furface  of  the 
foil,  and  this  is  the  pureft  kind  : and,  at  other 
times,  it  is  neceffary  to  dig  for  it  to  the  depth 
of  three  or  four  fathoms,  but  feldom  lower.  A 
layer  of  fandy  earth,  know’n  in  the  country 
by  the  name  of  Saibro,  then  ufually  informs 
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the  miners  that  it  would  be  ufelefs  to  feafch  ® ^ 

any  further.  Although,  in  general,  the  veins  v^—y— — » 
that  are  regular,  and  in  the  fame  direction, 
be  the  richeft,  it  hath  been  obferved,  that 
thofe  fpaces,  the  furface  of  which  was  mod: 
fpangled  with  cryftals,  were  thofe  which  fur- 
nifiied  the  greateft  plenty  of  gold.  It  is 
found  in  larger  pieces  upon  the  mountains,  and 
barren  or  ftony  rocks,  than  in  the  vailles,  or  on 
the  borders  of  rivers.  But  whatever  place  it 
may  have  been  gathered  in,  it  is  of  three-and- 
twenty  carats  and  a half  on  coming  out  of  the 
mine,  unlefs  it  be  mixed  with  fulphur,  filver, 
iron,  or  mercury,  a circumftance  that  is  com- 
mon only  at  Goyas  and  Araès. 

• Every  man  who  difcovers  a mine,  mud  give 
notice  of  it  to  government.  If  the  vein  be 
thought  of  little  confequence,  by  perfons  of  the 
art  appointed  to  examine  it,  it  is  always  given 
up  to  the  public.  If  it  be  declared  to  be  a rich 
vein,  the  government  referve  a portion  of  it  to 
themfelves.  Another  fliare  is  given  to  the  com- 
mandant i a third  to  the  intendant,  and  two  fhares 
are  fecured  to  the  difcoverer;  the  reft  is  divided 
amongft  all  the  miners  of  the  diftri6l-,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  circumftances,  which  are  deter- 
mined by  the  number  of  their  flaves.  The  dif- 
putes  which  this  fpecies  of  property  may  give  rife 
to,  are  under  the  cognizance  of  the  intendant: 
but  an  appeal  lies  from  his  decrees  to  the  fupreme 
court  eftabliflied  at  Lifbon,  under  the  title  of 
Council  d'Ouîremer. 

The 
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5 o o K The  miners  are  obliged  to  deliver  to  the  king 
t— ^ the  fifth  part  of  the  gold,  which  they  extraft^by 
pperations  more  or  lefs  fuccefsfql.  Thi^'^fiftl),  was 
formerly  confiderable,  as  it  exceeded  ^,ooo,obo 
of  livres  * annually,  from  the  ye^r  1728  to  1734; 
but  it  hath  fince  gradually  dec^^afed.  At  prefent 
the  annual  produce  of  Mjtjas-Geraes  amounts 
only  to  18,750,000  livres’f  ; that  of -Goyas  to 

4.687.500  livres  that  of  Matto  Groflb  to 

1.312.500  livres  II  j and  that  of  Bahia  and  St. 
Paul  together,  only  to  1,562,500  livres  §.  This 
makes,  upon  the  whole,  25,512,500  livres  f, 
of  which  the  government  receives  5,062,500 
livres**.  .The  duties  for  the  working  of  the  gold 
into  fpecie  yield  1,647,500  livres  ft  j and,  at  the 
rate  of  2 per  Cent,  they  get  393,000  livres  for 
the  conveyance,  which  is  executed  by  their  fhips, 
of  all  the  gold  that  belongs  to  trade  j fo  that 
upon  the  25,512,500  ||||  which  the  mines  pro- 

, duce,  the  miniftry  take  7,103,000  livres  They 
would  even  receive  fomething  more,  if  to  the 
amount  of  about  600,000  livres  were  not 
annually  fmuggled  without  paying  the  two  laft 
mentioned  taxes. 

» 

* 375,0001. 

X 195,3121.  lOS. 

§ 65, 104 1.  3 s.  4 d. 

•*  210,937  f 10s. 

XÎ  16,3751. 

295,958  1.  6 s.  8 d. 

* 


t 781,2501. 

II  54,687  1.  10s. 

^ 1,034,6871.  10  s. 
ft  68,645  f 16  s.  8 d. 
nil  1,054,6871.  10  s. 

25, cool. 
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■ The  amount  of  all  the  metals  conftantly  cir-  ® ^ 

culating  in  the  Brazils  is  not  computed  at  more  t 

than  20,000,000  livres 

The  firfl:  political  writers  who  turned  their 
thoughts  towards  the  difcoveries  made  in  this  re- 
gion of  the  New  World,  did  not  hefitate  to  fore- 
tel,  that  the  difference  of  value  between  gold  and 
filver  would  be  diminillied.  The  experience  of 
all  countries  and  of  all  ages  had  taught  them,  that 
though  many  ounces  of  filver  had  always  been 
given  for  an  ounce  of  gold,  becaufe  mines  of  the 
former  had  always  been  more  common  than  of  the 
latter,  yet  the  value  of  both  metals  had  varied  in 
every  country,  in  proportion  to  the  abundance  of 
either. 

In  Japan,  the  proportion  of  gold  to  filver  is  as 
one  to  eight;  in  China,  as  one  to  ten  ; in  other  • 
parts  of  India,  as  one  to  eleven,  twelve,  thirteen 
or  fourteen,  as  we  advance  further  Weft. 

The  like  variations  are  to  be  met  with  in  Eu- 
rope. In  ancient  Greece,  gold  was  to  filver  as 
one  to  thirteen.  When  the  produce  of  all  the 
mines  in  the  univerfe  was  brought  to  Rome,  the 
miftrefs  of  the  world,  the  moft  fettled  proportion 
was  one  to  ten.  It  rofc  as  far  as  one  to  thirteen 
under  Tiberius.  * Numberlefs  and  infinite  varia- 
tions are  to  be  met  with  in  the  barbarous  ages.  In 
a word,  when  Columbus  penetrated  into  America, 
the  proportion  was  lefs  than  one  to  twelve. 

The  quantity  of  thefe  metals,  which  was  then 
t)rought  from  Mexico  and  Peru,  not  only  made 

• *33»333  1.  6 s.  8 d. 
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book  them  more  common,  but  ftill  increafed  the  valirc 
rx. 

i of  gold  above  filver,  as  there  was  greater  plenty 
of  the  latter  in  thofe  parts.  Spain,  that  was  of 
courfc  the  beft  judge  of  the  proportion,  fettled  it 
as  one  to  fixteen  in  the  coin  of  the  kingdom  j 
and  this  fyftem,  with  fome  flight  variations,  was 
adopted  throughout  Europe. 

. This  proportion  ftill  exifls  j but  we  have  no 
rcafon  on  that  account  to  contradict  thofe  who 
had  foretold  that  it  would  alter.  If  gold  hath  fal- 
len but  little  in  the  markets,  and  not  at  all  in  the 
coin,  fince  the  Brazils  furnifli  a great  quantity  of 
it,  this  is  owen  to  particular  circumflances,  which 
do  not  affeft  the  principle.  A great  deal  of  gold 
is  now  ufed  for  fetting  of  jewels,  and  for  gilding, 
which  has  prevented  the  price  of  it  from  fall- 
ing fo  much,  as  it  would  have  done  if  our  fafhions 
had  not  altered.  It  is  this  fame  fpirit  of  luxury 
that  hath  always  kept  up  the  price  of  diamonds, 
though  they  are  grow’n  more  common. 

Bifforyof  ■ At  all  times  men  have  affected  to  make  a parade 

of  their  riches,  either  becaufe  they  were  originally 
reward  of  ftrength,  and  the  mark  of  power  j 
Remarits  or  bccaufe  they  have  every  where  obtained  that 
ptureof  regard,  which  is  due  only  to  abilities  and  virtue, 
ytwtftone.  defire  of  attracting  the  attention  of  others, 
prompts  a man  to  ornament  himfelf  with  the 
choiceft  and  moft  brilliant  things  nature  can  fup- 
ply.  The  fame  vanity,  in  this  refpeCt,  prevails 
among  the  favages  as  in  civilized  nations.  Of  all 
the  fubftances  that  reprefent  the  fplendour  of  opu- 
lence, none  is  fo  precious  as  the  diamond  ; nor  hath 
any  been  of  fuch  value  in  trade,  or  fo  ornamental 
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în  fociety.  Our  women  &re  fometimes  dazzling  ® 
with  them.  It  fliould  feem  as  if  they  were  more 
anxious  to  appear  rich  than  handfome.  Are  they 
not  then  fenfible,  that  a neck  and  an  arm  ele- 
gantly turned,  are  a thoufand  times  more  attraft- 
ing  when  uncovered,  than  when  they  are  con- 
cealed under  jewels  ? that  the  weight  of  their  ear- 
rings disfigures  their  ears  ? that  the  luftre  of  the 
diamond  only  diminiChes  that  of  their  eyes  ? that 
this  expenfive  drefs  is  rather  a fatire  upon  their 
hufbands  or  their  lovers,  than  an  encomium  upon 
their  charms  ? that  the  Venus  de  Medicis  hath 
nothing  but  a plain  bracelet?  and  that  he  who 
only  admires  in  a fine  woman  the  brilliancy  of 
her  jewels,  is  a man  devoid  of  talle  ? 

There  are  diamonds  of  all  colours,  and  of 
every  Iliade  of  the  feveral  colours.  The  diamond 
hath  the  red  of  the  ruby,  the  orange  of  the  hya- 
cinth, the  blue  of  the  fapphire,  and  the  green  of 
the  emerald.  This  laft  is  the  moft  fcarce  and  the 
deareft  when  it  is  of  a beautiful  tint.  The  rofe 
diamonds,  blue  and  yellow,  are  the  next  in  va- 
lue. The  yellowifh  and  the  blackifh  are  leafl: 
efteemed.  Tranfparency  and  clearnefs  are  the  na- 
tural and  efiential  properties  of  the  diamond,  to 
which  art  hath  added  the  brilliant  and  fparkling 
luftre  of  the  feveral  faces. 

The  diamond  is  a cryftallzed  ftone,  of  the  form 
of  an  oflohedron,  more  or  lefs  well  fliaped.  It’s 
furfaces  are  in  the  fhape  of  a pyramid,  either  long 
or  flat  ; but  it’s  folid  angles  are  never  fo  clearly 
nor  fo  regularly  terminated,  as  they  appear  in  the 
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^ Other  cryilalized  Hones,  and  efpecially  in  the  rock 
-I  cryHaL 

But  this  does  not  prevent  it’s  cryftallization 
from  being  regular  in  the  infide.  This  Hone  is 
compofed  of  fmall  layers,  exceedingly  thin,  and 
ib  clofely  joined  together  as  to  form  a fmooth  and 
brilliant  furface,  even  at  the  parts  where  they  are 
broken.  Notwithftanding  this  very  clofe  con- 
nexion between  the  elements  of  cryftallization 
in  the  diamond,  it  can  only  be  polilhed  by  find- 
ing out  the  difpofition  of  the  layers  in  their 
tranfverle  direXion,  at  the  point  where  the  ex- 
treme end  of  one  layer  lies  over  the  other.  With- 
out this  precaution,  the  lapidaries  would  not  fuc- 
ceed,  and  the  diamdnd  would  not  take  the  po- 
iifli,  as  is  always  the  cafe  with  thofe  which  they 
call  'Veiny  diamonds,  in  which  thefe  extremities  are 
not  uniform,  and  in  the  fame  direXion.  The 
diamond-cutters  compare  the  compofition  of  thefe 
Hones  to  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres  of  wood 
in  the  knotty  parts,  where  they  interfeX  each 
•cxher  in  every  direXion. 

The  diamond  is  fuperior  to  any  other  precious 
■ Hone,  in  it’s  luHre,  it’s  fire,  and  it’s  folidity.  To 
thefe  advantages  are  added  thofe  of  being  more 
•cleXrical,  of  receiving  a greater  quantity  of  light, 
when  gently  warmed  by  the  fire,  or  expofed  to 
the  rays  of  the  fun,  and  of  retaining  this  light 
longer  than  other  bodies,  when  it  is  afterwards 
placed  in  the  dark.  Thefe  properties,  and  per- 
haps Hkewife  fome  imaginary  qualities,  have  in- 
duced natural  philofophers  to  think,  that  the  dia- 
mond 
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fnond  was  formed  of  a more  pure  fubllance  than 
any  other  ftone.  Several  perfons  have  even  ima- 
gined it  contained  fome  of  that  primitive  adami- 
ticai  earth,  which  hath  been  for  fo  long  a time 
the  objeft  of  fo  many  ïaborrous  inquiries  and  ex- 
travagant fpecuhitions. 

The  hardnefs  of  the  diamond  fuggefted  the 
idea  of  it’s  being  impoffible  to  be  deftroyed,  even 
by  the  moft  intenfe  fire  ; and  this  opinion  ap- 
peared to  be  very  well  founded.  Notwithftand- 
ing  this,  the  analogy  upon  this  point,  deduced 
from  ocher it-oneS)  and  efpecially  from  thofe  that 
are  compofed  of  quartz,  which  do  not  undergo 
any  alteration  by  fire,  wasmever  more  defeflivc 
than  in  this  inflance. 

There  are  no  accounts  of  the  diamond  havinpr 
been  Submitted  to  the  aftion  of  fire  previous  toi 
the  year  1694  and  1695,  when  the  celebrated 
Averani  expofed  one  to  the  focus  of  a burning- 
giafs,  for  the  information  of  his  pupil  John  Gaf- 
ton  de  Medicis.  The  celebrated  natural  philofo- 
phers  of  thofe  times,,  who  afTifted  at  this  experi- 
ment, beheld  with  aftonifhment  that  the  dia- 
mond was  exhaled  in  vapour,  and  difappeared 
entirely,  while  the  ruby,  of  a lefs  compadl  tex- 
'ture  than  the  diamond,  only  grew  fofter  ; and 
while  other  precious  (tones,  of  a ftill  fofter  texture, 
did  not  experience  fuch-  confiderabl'e  alterations. 
This  fingular  experiment  was  repeated  upon  fe- 
veral  diamonds  with  equal  fuccefs  ; but  the  in- 
tenfenefs  of  the  fire  employed,  was  a convincing 
proof  that  it  could  not  have  been  done,  by  any 
other  means.  Thefe  firft  experiments  were  buried 
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ki  oblivion,  till  the  reign  of  the  Ennperor  Fran- 
cis I.  who  repeated  them  at  Vienna  j expofing 
diamondf,  and  other  precious  ftones,  to  the  moft 
intenfe  fire  of  a furnace.  The  refulc  was  a con- 
firmation of  the  fadt,  that  diamonds  are  deftroyed 
with  the  greateft  eafe  by  fire,  while  other  pre- 
cious ftones,  even  thofe  of  the  fofteft  kind,  are 
at  moft  but  flightly  affefled. 

The  fadts,  though  well  attefted,  appeared  fo 
extraordinary,  and  were  fo  contrary  to  the  re- 
ceived prejudices,  that  they  funk  again  into  obli- 
vion. Though  recorded  by  the  cotemporary 
writers,  they  were  neverthelefs  either  unknow’n, 
or  denied  by  thofe  who  had  not  been  witnefles  of 
them. 

At  length  M.  Darcet  undertook  in  France,  in 
1758,  to  expofe  the  diamond  to  the  fame  heat 
as  porcelain.  After  he  had  fatisfied  himfelf  of  the 
truth  of  the  experiments  made  in  Germany,  he 
communicated  them  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  afterwards  repeated  them  in  the  midft  of  Pa- 
ris, in  order  that  they  might  be  eftablifhed  with 
all  poflible  authenticity.  As  this  able  philofo- 
pher  hath  fincc  varied  and  combined  his. -expe- 
riments, the  inconteftible  refult  of  them,  and  of 
thofe  that  have  been  made  after  him,  is,  that  the 
diamond  evaporates  and  burns  away  readily  in  the 
fire  and  in  the  open  air  ; and  that  the  complete  de- 
ftru6tion  of  it,  far  from  requiring  the  intenfe  heat 
which  it  had  been  expofed  to  before  his  time, 
fcarce  requires  the  degree  of  heat  neceflary  to 
keep  fine  filver  in  fufion. 


M.  Darcet 
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M.  Darcet  hath  moreover  proved,  that  the  book 
diamond  can  be  deftroyed,  not  only  in  the  open 
air,  but  likewife  in  crucibles  made  of  the  bell 
baked  porcelain,  and  hermetically  fealed,  provided 
the  crucibles  be  put  in  the  fire  of  large  glafs- 
honfes,  or  in  the  intenfe  fires  for  making  porce- 
lain, and  which  have  been  long  kept  up. 


The  mod  adlive  menftruums,  fuch  as  alkaline 
faits  in  fufion,  and  the  moft  concentrated  mine- 
rals, alfifted  even  by  the  heat  of  fire,  have  no 
clfexfi:  upon  the  diamond.  It  is  not  affeded  by 
their  adion  ; it  does  not  mix  with  any  glafs  in  vi- 
trification i it  does  not  unite  with  any  fubftance 
that  is  yet  know’n  j and  thefe  qualities  are  equally 
common  to  the  diamonds  of  India  as  to  thole  of 
Brazil  ; to  the  white  diamonds,  as  to  thofe  that 
are  black,  or  coloured  i to  the  perfed  diamonds, 
and  to  the  veiny  diamonds,  which  cannot  be 
worked. 


Such  are  the  particular  properties  of  this  fub- 
ftance, which  is  hitherto  unparalleled  in  nature  ; 
that,  although  it  poflfefies  all  the  external  appear- 
ances of  other  ftones,  it  hath  not  the  leaft  affinity 
to  them  in  the  nature  of  it’s  compofition  j that, 
notwithftanding  it’s  exceffive  hardnefs,  it  is  the 
only  one  of  the  fpecies  which  doth  not  refift 
the  adion  of  even  a moderate  fire,  but  is  entirely 
diffipated  by  it.  Thus  it  is  that  Nature,  in  her 
three  kingdoms,  difplays  an  infinite  variety  of 
furprifing  irregularities.  Sometimes  flie  feems  to 
confine  herfelf  in  the  chain  and  fcale  of  beings,  to 
the  order  of  almoft  imperceptible  differences  > 
and  fometimes,  breaking  through  every  kind  of 

feries. 
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ferics,  fhe  takes  a fudden  flight,  leaving  an  irn« 
menfe  void  behind  her,  and  fixes  two  diftant 
boundaries,  the  intervals  of  which  it  is  impolTible 
to  fill  up.  Thus  it  is  that  certain  vegetables  al- 
ready enjoy  fome_  of  the  advantages  of  animal 
life  ! It  is  the  fame  thing  with  gold,  with  mer- 
cury, and  with  fulphur,  compared  to  other  mine- 
ral and  metallic  fubftances.  It  is  the  fame,  in  a 
word,  with  man,  who  leaves  all  other  animals  at 
fo  great  a diftance  behind  hii^. 

There  are  very  few  diamond  mines.  Till  of 
late  years,  we  knew  of  none  but  in  the  Eafl-In- 
dies.  The  oldefl:  is  on  the  river  Gouel,  that 
ilTue's  from  the  mountains,  and  falls  into  the 
Ganges.  It  is  called  the  mine  of  Solempour,  from 
the  name  of  a village  built  near  that  part  of  the 
river  where  the  diamonds  are  found.  Very  few 
diamonds  have  ever  been  taken  out  of  it,  any 
more  than  out  of  the  Succadan,  a river  in  the 
ifiand  of  Borneo.  The  chain  of  mountains  that 
extends  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Bengal  hath  yielded 
much  more. 

There  is  a great  variety  in  the  foil  from 
\vhence  the  diamonds  are  extracted.  Several  of 
thefe  mines  are  fix,  eight,  and  fometimes  as  far 
as  twelve  feet  deep,  in  a fandy  and  flony  foil  ; 
others  are  found  in  a fpecies  of  ferruginous  mine- 
ral, where  they  are  fifty  fathoms  deep.  But  in  all 
parts  this  Angular  ftone  is  infulated^  and  doth  not 
feem  to  adhere  to  any  bafis,'  or  to  any  rock.  It 
is  furrounded  on  all  fides  by  a thin  pellicle,  rather 
opaque,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  diamond  itfelf. 
This  pellicle  is  commonly  covered  over  with  a 

crufi: 
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cruft  not  very  folid,  which  is  formed  by  the  fur- 
rounding  earth  or  fand. 

The  Europeans,  except  a few  inquifitive  tra- 
vellers, do  not  frequent  the  mines  of  Indoftan. 
They  are  worked  by  the  natives,  who  deliver  the 
diamonds  to  the  rich  Banyans,  who  carried  them 
formerly  to  Madrafs  ; but  who,  fince  the  roads 
have  been  made,  begin  to  convey  them  to  Cal- 
cutta. The  whole  of  this  branch  of  commerce 
is  almoft  entirely  fallen^  for  a confiderable  time 
paft,  into  the  hands  of  a few  Engliftimen,  who 
trade  on  their  cwa  account.  They  fort  the  ftones 
of  different  weight,  and  of  different  qualities,  and 
put  them  into  proper  bags,  which  are  fealed  up, 
and  fold  in  London  with  their  invoice.  Reckoning 
the  fix  laft  years  as  one  common  year,  the  united 
value  of  all  thefe  diamonds  hath  amounted  an- 
nually to  3,420,000  livres  To  this  eftimate, 
which  only  comprehends  what  is  regiftered,  muft 
be  added  what  hath  been  concealedj  in  order  to 
avoid  the  duty  of  two  and  three  quarters  per  cent, 
which  muft  be  paid  to  the  India  Company. 

Among  thefe  diamonds,  there  was  one  found 
of  an  irregular  fliape,  and  which  weighed  193 
carats  when  cut.  It  was  the  property  of  an  Ame- 
rican, who  refufed  to  cede  it  to  the  Emprefs  of 
Ruftla  for  the  fum  of  2,500,000  livres  t,  befide  a 
life  annuity  of  25,000  livres  Ihis  merchant 
met  with  no  purchafer,  and  thought  himfelf  very 
fortunate  when  Count  Orloff,  fome  time  after, 
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^ renewed  the  offer  of  2,500,000  *,  but  without  the 
j annuity.  In  1772,  Catherine  condefcended  to  ac- 
cept, on  her  feftival  day,  this  valuble  prefent  from 
the  hands  of  her  favourite. 

It  was  to  be  feared,  that  the  revolutions  which 
fo  frequently  fubvert  Indoftan  would  occafion  a 
fcarcity  of  diamonds  i but  this  apprehenfion  was 
removed,  by  a difcovery  which  was  made  in 
1728,  at  Brazil,  upon  foine  branches  of  the  river 
das  Caravelas,  and  at  Serro  de  Frio,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Minas-Geraes. 

Some  flaves,  condemned  to  fearch  for  gold, 
ufed  to  find  fome  little  bright  pebbles  mixt  with 
it,  which  they  threw  away  as  ufelefs  among  the 
fand  and  gravel.  Antonio  Rodrigues  Banha  fuf- 
pe6led  the  value  of  them,  and  communicated  his 
idea  to  Pedro  d’ Almeida,  the  governor  of  thecoun- 
try.  Some  of  thefe  brilliant  pebbles  were  fent  to  the 
court  of  Lilbon,  who,  in  1730,  commiffioned 
d’Acunha,  their  minifter  in  Holland,  tohavethem 
examined.  After  repeated  experiments,  the  artifts 
pronounced  them  to  be  very  fine  diamonds. 

The  Portugueze  immediately  gathered  them 
with  fo  much  diligence,  that  the  Rio-Janeiro 
fleet  brought  home  eleven  hundred  and  forty-fix 
'ounces.  This  plenty  leffened  their  price  confi- 
derablyi  but  the  meafures  taken  by  an  attentive 
miniflry  foon  made  them  rife  to  their  original  va- 
lue. They  conferred  the  exclufive  right  of 
fearching  for  diamonds  on  a few  wealthy  affo- 
ciates  j and  in  order  even  to  reftrain  the  avidity 
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of  the  company  itfelf,  it  was  ftipulated  that  it 
fhould  employ  no  more  than  fix  hundred  flaves  in 
that  bufinefs.’It  hath  fince  been  permitted  to  in- 
creafe  their  number  at  pleafurcj  paying  ico  fols* 
per  day  for  every  miner. 

Toinfure  thebufinefs  of  the  chartered  company, 
the  gold  mines,  which  were  worked  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, were  in  general  fiiiit  up  ; and  thofe  who 
had  founded  their  expectations  of  fortune  upon 
this  frequently  deceitful  bafis,  were  compelled  to 
turn  their  aflivity  into  fome  other  channel.  The 
other  citizens  were  fuffered  to  remain  upon  their 
eftatesj  but  capital  punilhments  were  decreed  by 
the  law  againft  any  perfon  who  fhould  incroach 
upon  the  exclufive  rights  granted  to  the  com- 
pany. Since  the  fovereign  hath  fucceeded  to  the 
company,  all  the  citizens  are  allowed  to  fearch 
for  diamonds,  but  under  the  reftriftion  of  deli- 
vering them  to  the  agents  of  the  crown  at  the 
price  it  hath  ftipulated,  and  on  paying  twenty  per 
cent,  upon  this  fum. 

The  diam.onds  that  are  intended  to  be  fent 
from  the  New  World  to  the  Old,  are  inclofed  in 
a cafket  which  hath  three  locks,  the  keys  of 
which  are  feparately  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
chief  members  of  adminiftration  ; and  thofe  keys 
are  depofited  in  another  calket,  which  is  to  be 
fealed  with  the  viceroy’s  feal.  While  the  ex- 
clufive privilege  fubfifted,  this  precious  depofit, 
on  it’s  arrival  in  Europe,  was  remitted  to  govern- 
ment, who  retained,  according  to  a fettled  regu- 
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lation,  the  very  fcarce  diamonds  which  exceeded 
twenty  carats,  and  delivered  every  year,  for  the 
profit  of  the  company,  to  one,  or  to  feveral 
contractors  united,  forty  thoufand  carats,  at 
prices  which  have  fucceffively  varied.  An  en- 
gagement was  made  on  one  hand  to  receive  that 
quantity;  and  on  the  other,  not  to  diftribute  any 
more  ; and  whatever  might  be  the  produce  of  the 
mines,  which  neceflarily  varied,  the  contract 
was  faithfully  adhered  to. 

At  prefent,  the  court  throws  fixty  thoufand 
carats  of  diamonds  into  trade.  Thefe  are  monopo- 
lized by  one  Tingle  merchant,  who  gives  3, 1 20,000 
livres*,  at  the  rate  of  25  livres  f the  carat  for 
them^  If  the  fmuggling  amounts  to  a tenth, 
as  well  informed  perfons  fuppofe,  the  fum  of 
312,000  livres:^  mull  be  added  to  the  fum  re- 
ceived by  government  : it  will  be  found  that  the 
produce  of  thofe  mines,  the  riches  of  which  there 
is  fo  great  a propenfity  to  exaggerate,  doth  not 
amount  annually  to  more  than  3,432,000  livres  |[. 
Thefe  rough  diamonds  are  purchafed  by  England 
and  Holland,  who  furnifh  them  to  other  nations, 
more  or  lefs  well  cut. 

Thc  diamonds  of  Brazil  are  not  found  in 
quarries  ; moft  of  them  are  fcattered  in  the  rivers, 
the  courfe  of  which  is  more  or  lefs  frequently  al- 
tered. It  is  a queftion  not  yet  decided,  whether 
they  be  formed  there,  or  whether  they  have  been 
carried  there  by  the  waters  which  empty  them- 
# 
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felves  into  thefc  rivers.  The  increafe  of  their 
quantity  in  the  rainy  feafons,  and  after  violent 
ftorms,  would  induce  one  to  believe,  that  they 
have  been  wafhed  away  by  the  torrents  which 
have  detached  them  from  the  rocks  and  moun- 
tains. 

In  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  the  mines  are 
fituated  at  a fmall  diftance  from  the  equator  ; 
fome  of  them  in  the  fir  ft  degrees  of  northern  lati- 
tude, and  others  in  the  correfpondent  degrees 
of  fouthern  latitude.  The  cruft  which  the  rough 
diamonds  are  furrounded  with,  is  thicker  in  the 
diamonds  of  Brazil  than  in  thofe  of  Indoftan  ; 
and  it  is  an  eafy  matter,  or  at  leaft  pofllble,  to  dif- 
tinguifti  them  in  that  primary  ftate.  But  the  moft 
flcilful  lapidaries  are  deceived  in  them,  after  they 
have  been  once  cut  ; they  are  accordingly  of 
equal  value  in  trade  ; but  this  equality  is  to  be 
underftood  only  of  the  fmall  diamonds.  Moft  of 
the  Annerican  diamonds,  beyond  four  or  five  ca^ 
rats,  have  blemifhes,  which  are  feldom  found  in 
thofe  of  Afia;  and  in  that  cafe  the  difference  in 
the  price  is  prodigious.  Some  artifts  are  likewife 
of  opinion,  that  the  latter  are  harder,  and  more 
brilliant  than  the  former  j but  this  opinion  is  not 
generally  received. 

Some  very  imperfeél:  amethifts  and  topazes  are 
likewife  found  in  the  diamond  and  gold  country, 
as  well  as  fome  tolerable  fine  cryfoUtes.  Thefe 
precious  ftones  were  never  under  the  yoke  of 
monopoly  ; and  thofe  who  difeover  them  are  at 
liberty  to  difpofe  of  them  fin  whatever  manner 
they  think  moft  fuitable  to  their  intereft,  Thcit 
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annual  exportation,  however,  does  not  amount  to 
more  than  150,000  livres  and  the  duties  which 
government  receives  from  them,  at  the  rate  of 
one  per  cent,  do  not  exceed  1500  livres  f* 

Mines  of  iron,  fulphur,  antimony,  tin,  lead, 
and  quickfilver,  are  likewife  found  in  thefe  rich 
countries,  and  in  fome  other  provinces  of  Brazil  j 
but  no  care  hath  been  taken  to  open  any  of  them. 
Copper  only  feems  to  have  been  refufed  by  na- 
ture to  this  vaft  and  fruitful  region  of  the  New 
Hemifphere. 

A COLONY  fo  intereiling  hath  been  ufeful  to 
Portugal  in  feveral  ways.  The  increafe  of  the 
public  revenue,  by  the  Brazils,  feems  to  have  been 
the  kind  of  advantage  which  hitherto  hath  moftly 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  government.  The 
obligation  to  pay  for  the  tranfportation  of  the 
metals,  which  is  referved  for  fhips  of  w^r  ; the 
exclufive  trade  of  diamonds,  the  fale  of  a great 
number  of  monopolies,  the  overloading  of  the 
cuftoms  ; fuch  are  the  principal  fources  of  wealth, 
which,  even  in  Europe,  an  infatiable  treafury 
hath  opened  to  itfelf. 

These  vexations  have  been  carried  ftill  far- 
ther in  America.  A fifth  of  the  profits  upon  gold 
and  diamonds  is  required,  which  amounts  to  6 or 
7,000,000  livres  J,  A tenth  is  dema,nded  upon 
all  kinds  of  produirions,  which,  though  collefted 
without  feverity,  amounts  to  2,873,000  livres  1|. 
The  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  purchafe  cruzades. 
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which  do  not  exceed  160,000  livres  A duty  is  ® ^ 

alfo  exafted  upon  flaves,  which  amounts  to  < — 

I, 076,650  livres  f.  Another  for  the  rebuilding 
of  Lifbon,  and  for  public  fchools,  which  amounts 
to  385,000  livres  another  from  all  fubaltern  of- 
ficers of  juftice,  which  amounts  to  153,000  livres  ||. 

Ten  per  cent,  is  likewife  required  upon  every  im- 
port andexportjwhich  may  yield  4,882, ooolivres§; 
and  1,124,000  livres  ^ are  demanded  for  the  li- 
berty of  conveying  to  inland  countries  the  liquors 
and  the  commodities  that  are  brought  into  port. 
Government  hath  alfo  referved  to  itfelf  the  mo- 
nopoly of  fait,  foap,  mercury,  aqua  fortis,  and 
cards,  which  it  farms  out  for  710,320  livres 

NoTWiTHSTANDiNiG  all  thcfe  taxcs,  which 
bring  in  annually  18,073,970  livres  ff  to  the 
crown,  it  hath  ftill  contraded  engagements  in  the 
Brazils.  It  owes  713,000  livres  to  Para, 

517,600  III!  to  St.  Paul  and  to  Matto-GrolTo, 
10,110,000  livres  §§  to  Rio-Janeiros  in  all 

II, 344,600  livres  In  the  former  of  thefe 

governments,  the  debt  hath  been  occafioned  by 
the  recent  conurudion  of  fome  forts,  more. or  lefs 
neceflary  ; and  in  the  latter,  by  the  wars  which 
were  obliged  to  be  carried  on  againft  the  Guaranis 
in  1750,  and  by  thofe  which  it  hath  been  requifite 
to  fultain  againft  Spain. 


• 6,666 1.  13  s.  4 d. 

;{;  16,041  1.  13  s.  4d. 

§ 203,4161.  13s.  4d. 
**  29,596  1.  13  s.  4 d. 
Jf  29,708  1.  6 s.  8 d. 
§§  421,250!. 


f 44,860 1.  8 s.  4d. 

II  6,3751. 

fl  43»833l-  6 s.  8d. 

ft  7:53,082  1.  1 s.  8 d. 
nil  21,791  1.  13  s.  4d. 
472,525  1. 
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Obï  the  Other  hand,  in  1774,  the  Brazils  were 
indebted  to  the  merchants  of  the  mother-country 
to  the  amount  of  15,165,980  livres*.  This  was 
at  leaft  the  opinion  of  a man  who  hath  attended 
mod  to  this  great  fettlement,  and  hath  ac- 
quired the  bed  information  concerning  it. 

The  colony  hath  formed  fome  commercial  in- 
tercourfe  with  feveral  countries  of  the  globe.  For- 
merly the  fhips  which  returned  from  the  Eaft  In- 
dies to  Portugal  ufed  to  put  in  there,  and  to  dif- 
pofe  of  part  of  their  cargo.  Thi§  intercourfe 
hath  been  interrupted  in  latter  times,  for  reafons 
v;ith  which  we  are  unacquainted,  but  which  can- 
not be  good  ones. 

The  Weftern  Coafl  of  Africa,  from  the  Cape 
de  Verd  Iflands  to  beyond  the  country  of  Angola^, 
is  more  than  ever  frequented  by  the  Brazilian  na- 
vigator's j and  thofe  of  Rio-Janeiro  have  begun, 
not  long  ago,  to  trade  on  the  northern  coaft. 
Veffels  are  employed  in  thefe  voyages  which  are 
built  in  the  colony  itfelf,  and  which  are  not  of 
lefs  than  fixty  tons  burthen,  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  and  forty.  The  crew  is  either  entirely  or 
moftly  compqfed  of  Negroes  and  Mulattoes.  It 
is  for  the  working  of  the  mines,  and  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  lands,  that  this  great  exertion  is 
made.  It  is  evident  from  fome  very  authentic 
memorials  which  are  now  before  us,  that  for 
thefe  eight  years  pad,  fixteen  thoufand  three  hun- 
dred and  three  daves  have  been  carried  off  from 

**  4 ^ 
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thefe  unfortunate  fhores  every  year.  Thefe  flaves,  book. 
at  the  rate  of  312  livres*,  one  with  another,  ■_  ^ 

muft  have  coft  5,161,536  livres  f.  They  have 
been  paid  for  with  the  gold,  the  tobacco,  the 
rums,  and  the  cottons,  which  come  from  Brazil; 
and  with  the  glafs  manufactures,  the  mirrors,  the 
ribbands,  and  feveral  kinds  of  toys  brought  from 
Europe. 

The  connections  of  the  colony  with  the  Portu- 
gueze  iflands  are  maintained  for  another  purpofe. 

It  receives  annually  from  Madeira,  by  means  of 
eight  or  nine  fmall  fhips,  to  the  amount  of 

400.000  livres  J in  wine,  vinegar,  and  brandy; 
and  from  the  Azores,  by  means  of  four  or  five 
more  velTels,  to  the  amount  of  610,000  livres§ 
in  liquors  ; to  which  are  added,  linens,  fait  pro- 
vifions,  and  flour.  The  agents  of  this  trade,  lade 
themfelves,  in  return,  with  thofe  productions  of 
Brazil,  the  exclufive  property  of  which  the  mo- 
ther-country hath  not  relervcd  to  itfelf.  Thefe 
feveral  branches  of  trade  united,  do  not  carry 
away  annually  more  than  to  the  amount  of 

2.271.000  livres  1|,  of  the  production  of  the  co- 
lony. 

Almost  all  the  riches  of  this  vail  region  of  the 
New  World,  are  carried  into  Portugal.  From 
the  year  1770  to  i775>  they  amounted  annually 
to  the  fum  of  56,949,290  livres^.  Gold,  dia^ 
monds,  four  hundred  and  forty- three  thoufand. 

* 13I.  t 215,0641. 

I 16, 6661.  13s.  4 d.  § 25,416).  13s.  46. 

j|  94,^25!.  IS.  8 d. 
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^ quintals  of  fugar,  fifty-eight  thoufand  five  hun- 
; dred  quintals  of  tobacco  j four  thoufand  five 
hundred  quintals  of  cotton,  twenty  thoufand 
quintals  of  wood  for  dying,  one  hundred  four- 
teen thoufand  and  twenty  hides,  together  with 
fome  other  obje<5ls  of  lefs  importance,  made  up 
this  great  fum. 

After  the  period  we  have  been  fpeaking  of,  a 
few  variations  took  place.  We  are  not  fuffi- 
ciently  acquainted  with  them  to  afcertain  them 
with  precifion  ; but  we  know  to  a certainty, 
that  the  mother  country  hath  received  every  year 
from  Rio  Janeiro,  a fmall  quantity  of  coffee  and 
of  indigo,  together  with  one  thoufand  quintals 
of  fugar,  more  than  it  received  formerly.  We 
know  to  a certainty,  that  it  hath  received  from 
Para,  and  from  Maragnan,  every  year,  three 
hundred  and  twenty-one  quintals  of  rice,  and 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two  quintals  of  cotton 
more  than  were  formerly  lent  j and  we  alfo 
know,  that  there  hath  been  an  annual  diminu- 
tion of  four  thoufand  hides,  and  of  965,000 
livres  in  the  gold,  among  the  feveral  remittances 
that  have  been  made. 

The  colony  is  paid  with  merchandize,  which 
have  not  coft  originally  above  fifteen  or  fixteen 
millions  of  livres  f.  The  duties  received  by 
the  fovereign  himfelf,  feverak  monopolies,  exor- 
bitant taxes,  the  dearnefs  of  freighting,  and  the 
profits  of  the  trade,  abforb  the  remainder. 

* 40,208  I.  6 s.  8 d. 
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Portugal  did  not  formerly  fend  from  it’s  own  ® ® ° ^ 
country  to  it’s  colonies  any  thing  befide  liquors;  ' — 
but  fince  the  induftry  of  the  province  is,  in  fome 
degree,  revived,  it  furnifhes  one  half  of  the  con- 
fumptions  made  in  the  part  of  the  New  Hemi- 
fphere  that  is  under  it’s  dominion. 

It  is  with  two-thirds  of  the  produdlions  of 
Brazil,  which  are  fold  to  foreigners  ; it  is  with 
the  gold  and  the  diamonds  which  come  from 
thefe  regions  ; it  is  with  the  wines,  the*  woollen 
cloths,  the  fait,  and  the  fruits  of  the  mother- 
country  itfelf,  that  Portugal  is  enabled  to  pay 
fixty  millions  * for  the  merchandize  which  they 
annually  receive  from  the  lèverai  countries  of 
Europe.  The  fltare  which  the  feveral  nations 
have  taken  in  this  trade  hath  experienced  great 
variations.  At  this  prefent.  time,  England  is  in 
pofleffion  of  fourteen  parts  of  it,  Italy  of  eight, 

Holland  of  feven,  Hamburgh  of  fix,  France  of 
five,  Sweden  of  four,  Denmark  of  four,  Spain 
of  two,  and  Rufiia  of  one  only.  Tiie  fpoils  of  this 
nation  have  not  always  been  thus  divided. 

The  firft  conquefts  of  the  Portugueze  in  Africa  Portugal, 
and  Afia,  did  not  ftifle  the  feeds  of  their  induftry.  diftanC  fet- 
Though  Lilbon  was  become  the  general  ware- 
houfe  for  India  goods,  her  own  filk  and  woollen 
manufadlures  were  ftill  maintained,  and  were 
fufficient  for  the  confumption  of  the  mother-  Reafonsof 
country  and  of  Brazil.  The  national  adlivity 
extended  to  every  thing,  and  made  fome  amends 
for  the  deficiency  of  population,  which  was  be- 

* 2,500,009!. 
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® ^ coiTjing  daily  more  confiderable.  Amidft  the 

w various  calamities  that  SpaniHi  tyranny  opprefied 
the  kingdom  with,  the  Portugueze  could  not 
complain  of  a celTation  of  labour  at  home  j nor 
was  the  number  of  manufaflures  much  leflened  at 
the  time  when  they  recovered  their  liberty. 

The  happy  revolution  that  placed  the  Duke  of 
Braganza  upon  the  throne,  was  the  period  of  this 
decay.  A fpirit  of  enthufiafm  feized  upon  the 
people.  Some  of  them  eroded  the  feas,  in  order 
to  defend  diftant  polTeflions  againft  an  enemy 
who  was  imagined  to  be  more  formidable  than  he 
really  was.  The  reft  took  up  arms  to  cover  the 
frontiers.  The  intereft  of  the  whole  nation  pre- 
vailed over  private  views,  and  every  patriot  was 
folicitous  only  for  his  country.  It  might  natu- 
rally be  expeAed,  that  when  the  firft  enthufiafm 
was  paft,  every  one  w^ould  refume  his  ufual  em- 
ployment; but,  unfortunately,  the  cruel  war  which 
followed  that  great  event,  was  attended  with 
fuch  devaftations  in  an  open  country,  that  the 
people  chofe  rather  to  forego  their  labours,  than 
to  expofe  themfelvcs  to  fee  the  fruits  of  them 
continually  deftroyed.  The  miniftry  encouraged 
this  fpirit  of  indolence  by  rnealures  which  cannot 
be  too  feverely  cenfured. 

' Their  fituarion  put  them  under  a necefilty  of 

forming  alliances.  Political  reafons  fecured  to 
them  all  the  enemies  of  Spain.  The,  advantages 
they  muft  neceffarily  reap  from  the  diverfions 
made  in  Portugal,  could  not  fail  of  attaching 
them  to  it’s  intereft.  If  the  new  court  had 
formed  fuch  extenfive  views,  as  from  the  nature 

I of 
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of  their  enterprize  it  might  be  prefuined  they 
had,  they  would  have  know’n  that  they  had  no 
need  to  make  any  facrifices  in  order  to  acquire 
friends.  By  an  ill-judged  precipitation  they 
ruined  their  alFairs.  They  gave  up  their  trade  to 
other  powers,  who  were  almoft  as  much  inte- 
refted  in  their  prefervation  as  they  were  them- 
feives.  This  infatuation  made  thofe  powers 
imagine  they  might  venture  any  thing,  and  their 
avidity  ftill  prompted  them  to  incroach  upon  the 
privileges  that  had  been  fo  improperly  laviflied 
upon  them.  The  induftry  of  the  Portugueze  was 
deftroyed  by  this  competition,  but  was  again, 
revived,  in  fome  degree,  by  an  error  of  the 
French  miniftry. 

This  crown  had,  for  a confiderable  time  paft, 
been  in  poITeffion  of  fome  iûands  in  America. 
The  fliackles  with  which  they  had  been  reftralned 
had  'till  then  impeded  their  fertility.  The  cul- 
tures would  fpeedily  and  infallibly  have  been 
improved,  by  a well  digcfted  plan  of  liberty. 
The  crown  chofe  rather  to  fecure  to  the  mono- 
poly, to  which  they  were  fubjeéled,  the  exclufjve 
right  of  fupplying  the  kingdom  ; and  the  fugars 
and  tobaccos  of  Brazil,  were  ftricfly  prohibited 
there  in  1664.  The  court  of  Lifbon,  irritated, 
as  they  had  reafon  to  be,  with  this  inconfidcrate 
prohibition,  forbad,  on  their  parts,  the  im- 
portation of  French  manufactures,  the  only  ones, 
at  that  period,  which  were  efteemed  in  PortugaL 
Genoa  immediately  feized  upon  the  filk  tiadc, 
and  hath  kept  it  ever  fince;  and  England  appro- 
priated to  itfelf  the  woollen  trade,  thougli  with 
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lefs  uninterrupted  fuccefs.  The  Portugueze^ 
inftru6ted  by  workmen  from  all  quarters,  began* 
in  i68i,  to  manufaflure  the  fleeces  of  their  own 
flocks.  The  progrefs  of  this  manufaélure  was 
fufflciently  rapid,  to  enable  the, government  to 
profcribe  feveral  kinds  of  foreign  woollen  cloths* 
and,  foon  after,  to  forbid  thofe  of  all  kinds. 

Great  Britain  was  much  chagrined  at  thefe 
arrangements.  For  a long  time,  the  Englifh 
ftrove,  with  great  affiduity,  to  open  the  commu- 
nication afrefh,  which  had  been.fhut  againfl;  them. 
Their  endeavours  were  fometimes  likely  to  be 
attended  with  fuccefsf  but  they  were  foon  after 
obliged  to  give  up  thofe  hopes,  which  they  had 
reafon  to  think  fo  well  founded.  ît  was  impof- 
Able  to  difcover  in  what  manner  thefe  attempts 
would  end,  when  a revolution  happened  in  the 
political  fyftem  of  Europe,  which  at  once  over- 
turned all  the  former  ideas. 

A GRANDSON  of  Lcwis  XIV.  was  called  to  the 
throne  of  Spain.  All  nations  were  alarmed  at 
this  accelTion  of  power  to  the  houfe  of  Bourbon, 
which  they  already  thought  too  formidable,  and 
too  ambitious.  Portugal,  in  particular,  which 
had  always  confidered  France  as  a firm  friend, 
now  beheld  in  her  an  enemy,  who  mult  necelTarily 
defire,  and  perhaps  promote,  her  ruin.  This 
induced  her  to  apply  for  the  protedlion  of  Eng- 
land, which  being  accuftomed  to  turn  every 
event  to  her  own  commercial  advantage,  could 
not  fail  of  availing  itfelf,  with  warmth,  of  a cir- 
cumflance  fo  favourable  to  it’s  intereft.  The 
Englidi  ambaflador  Methuen,  a profound  and 

able 
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able  negociator,  figned  a treaty,  on  the  27th  of  ® 
December  1703,  by  which  the  court  of  Lifbon 
engaged  to  permit  the  importation  of  all  Britifh 
woollen  goods,  on  the  fame  footing  as  before  the 
prohibition  ; upon  condition  that  the  Portugal 
wines  fliould  pay  a duty  one  third  lefs  than 
thofe  of  France,  to  the  cuftom-houfe  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  advantages  of  this  ftipulation  were  very 
certain  for  one  of  the  parties,  but  only  probable 
for  the  other.  England  obtained  an  exclufive 
privilege  for  her  manufaélures,  as  the  prohibition 
remained  in  full  force  with  regard  to  thofe  of 
other  nations  ; but  granted  nothing  on  her  part, 
having  already  fettled,  for  her  own  intereft,  what 
fhe  now  artfully  reprefented  to  her  ally  as  a great 
favour.  Since  France  had  bought  no  more  cloths.of 
the  Englifli,  they  had  obferved  that  the  high  price 
of  French  wines  was  prejudicial  to  the  balance  of 
trade,  and  had  therefore  endeavoured  to  leffen 
the  confumption,  by  laying  heavier  duties  upon 
them.  They  have  again  increafed  them  from 
the  fame  motive,  and  ftill  made  a merit  of  it  to 
the  court  of  Lifoon,  as  being  a proof  of  their 
friendfhip. 

The  Portugueze  manufaeftures  fell,  being 
unable  to  fupport  the  competition  of  the  Englifh. 
Great  Britain  clothed  her  new  ally  i and  as  the 
wine,  oil,  fait,  and  fruit  fhe  bought,  was  a trifle 
in  coinparifon  to  what  flie  fold,  it  was  neceffary 
that  the  deficiency,  fhould  be  fupplied  with  the 

gold  of  Brazil.  The  balance  inclined  more  and 

more 
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Î3  ojy  K more  in  favour  of  the  Englifh,  and  it  was  fcarce 

J <rlL  • 

< poiïîble  that  it  fhould  not. 

All  perfons  who  are  converfant  with  the  theory 
of  commerce,  or  have  attended  to  it’s  revolutions, 
know  that  an  active,  rich,  and  intelligent  nation, 
which  hath  once  appropriated  to  itfelf  any  confi- 
derable  branch  of  trade,  will  foon  engrofs  all 
the  lefs  important  branches  of  it.  It  hath  fuch 
great  advantages  over  it’s  competitors^  that  it 
difgufts  them,  and  makes  itfelf  mafter  of  the 
countries  where  it’s  induftry  is  exerted;  Thus  it 
is  that  Great  Britain  hath  found  means  to  en- 
grofs all  the  productions  of  Portugal  and  her 
colonies.  - 

iTfurnifhed  Portugal  with  clothing,  food,  hard 
ware,  materials  for  building,  and  all  articles  of 
luxury,  and  returned  her  own  materials  manufac- 
tured. Thefe  ufeful  labours  employed  a million 
of  Englifh  artificers  or  hufbandmen. 

It  furnifhed  her  with  fhips,  and  with  naval  and 
Warlike  ftores  for  her  fettlements  in  America,  and 
carried  on  all  her  navigation  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

It  had  engroffed  the  whole  money  trade  of 
Portugal.  Money  was  borrowed  in  London  at 
three  or  three  and  a half  per  cent,  and  negociated 
at  Lifbon,  where  it  was  worth  ten.  In  ten  years 
time,  the  capital  was  paid  by  the  interefl:,  and 
ftill  remained  due. 

It  engroffed  all  the  inland  trade.  There  were 
Englilh  houfes  fettled  at  Lifbon,  which  received 
* all  the  commodities  of  their  own  country,  and 

difiributed 
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diftributed  them  to  merchants,  who  difpofed  of  ® ^ 

them  in  the  provinces^  moftly  for  the  benefit  of 
their  employers.  A fmall  profit  was  the  only 
reward  of  this  induftry,  which  is  difgraceful  to  a 
nation  that  worked  at  home  for  the  benefit  of 
another. 

It  carried  off  even  the  agency  bufinefsi  The 
fleets  deftined  for  thé  Brazils  were  the  foie  pro- 
perty of  the  Englifli.  The  riches  they  brought 
back  belonged  to  them.  They  would  not  even 
fuffer  them  to  pafs  through  the  hands  of  the  Por- 
tugueze,  and  only  borrowed  or  purchafed  their 
name,  becaufe  they  could  not  do  without  it. 

Thefe  ftrangers  difappeared  as  foon  as  they  had 
acquired  the  fortune  they  intended,  and  left  that 
nation  impoveriflied  and  exhaufted,-  at  whofe  ex* 
pence  they  had  enriched  themfelveSi  It  is  de- 
monftrable  from  the  regifters  of  the  fleets,  that 
in  the  fpace  of  fixty  years,  that  is,  from  the 
difeovery  of  the  mines  to  the  year  1756, 
2,400,000,000  livres  * worth  of  gold  had  been 
brought  away  from  Brazil,  and  yetj  in  this  latter 
period,  all  the  fpecie  in  Portugal  amounted  to 
no  more  than  1 5 or  20,000,000  "fj  and  at  that 
time  the  nation  owed  one  hundred  million  J,  or 
more. 

But  what  Lifbon  was  lofing,  London  gained. 
England,  by  her  natural  advantages,  was  only 
intended  for  a fecondary  power.  Though  the 

* 100,000,000 1. 

f From  625,000 1.  to833>333  h ^ 

I 4,166,666 1.  13  s.  4d. 
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B 0 0 K changes  that  had  fucceiïively  happened  in  the 

' y — > religion,  government,  and  indiiflry  of  the  Eng- 

lifli  had  improved  their  condition,  increafed  their 
ftrength,  and  unfolded  their  genius,  they  could 
not  poffibly  aft  a capital  part.  They  knew  by 
experience  that  the  means  which,  in  ancient 
governments,  could  raife  a nation  to  any  height, 
when,  without  any  connexion  with  it’s  neigh- 
bours, it  emerged,  as  it  were,  fingly  out  of 
nothing,  were  infufficient  in  modern  times,  when 
the  intercourfe  of  nations,  making  the  advantages 
of  each  common  to  ail,  left  to  numbers  and 
ftrength  their  natural  fuperiority.  Since  fol- 
diers,  generals,  and  nations,  had  hired  them- 
felves  to  engage  in  war;  fince  the  power  of  gold 
had  opened  every  cabinet  and  made  every  treaty  ; 
England  had  learned  that  the  greatnefs  of  a ftate 
depended  upon  it’s  riches,  and  that  it’s  political 
power  was  eftimated  in  proportion  to  it’s  millions. 
This  truth,  which  muft  have  alarmed  the  am- 
bition of  the  Englifli,  became  favourable  to 
them,  as  foon  as  they  had  prevailed  upon  Por- 
tugal to  depend  upon  them  for  necelTaries,  and 
had  bound  them  by  treaties  to  an  impoffibility  of 
procuring  them  from  any  ocherpower.  Thus  was 
that  kingdom  made  dependent  on  a falfe  friend 
for  food  and  raiment.  Thefe  were,  to  borrow 
the  expreftion  of  a certain  politician,  like  two 
anchors  which  the  Britons  had  faftencd  upon  that 
empire.  They  went  further  ftill  : they  made  the 
Portugueze  lofe  all  confideration,  all  weight,  all 
influence  in  the  general  fyftem  of  affairs,  by  per- 
fuading  them  to  have  neither  forces  nor  alliances. 

9 Truft 
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"Truft  to  uSj  Taîd  the  Englifhj  for  your  fafety  j 
we  will  negociate  and  fight  for  you.  Thus, 
without  bloodfhed  or  labour,  and  without  expe- 
riencing any  of  the  evils  that  attend  upon  con- 
queft,  they  made  themfelves  more  effedually 
mafters  of  Portugal,  than  the  Portugueze  were  of 
the  mines  of  Brazil. 

All  things  are  connefted,  both  in  nature  and 
politics.  It  is  icarce  pollible  that  a nation  fliould 
lofe  it’s  agriculture  and  it’s  induftry,  without  a 
vifible  decay  of  the  liberal  arts,  letters,  fciences, 
and  all  the  found  principles  of  policy  and  govern- 
ment. The  kingdom  of  Portugal  furnilhes  a 
melancholy  inftance  of  this  truth.  As  foon  as 
Great  Britain  had  condemned  it  to  a ftate  of  in- 
action, it  is  fallen  into  fuch  barbarifm  as  is  fcarce 
credible.  The  light  which  had  fhone  all  over 
Europe,  did  not  extend  itfelf  to  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal.  That  kingdom  was  even  obferved  to 
degenerate,  and  to  aitràCt  the  contempt  of  thofe, 
whofe  emulation  and  je.iuloufy  it  had  before  ex- 
cited. Thé  advantage  of  having  tolerable  laws, 
while  all  other  Bates  were  involved  in  horrible 
confufion  ; this  ineftimable  advantage  has  been  of 
no  fervice  to  the  Portugueze.  They  have  loft  the 
turn  of  their  genius,  by  forgetting  the  principles 
of  reafon,  morality,  and  politics.  The  efforts 
they  may  make  to  emerge  from  this  ftate  of  de- 
generacy and  infatuation,  might  poftibly  prove 
ineffectual  j becaufe  good  reformers  are  not  eafily 
to  be  found  in  that  nation  which  Bands  mod  in 
need  of  them.  Men  who  are  qualified  to  caufe 
revolutions  in  empires,  are  generally  prepared  to 
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court  of 
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to  employ 
to  extricate 
the  mother- 
country,  and 
her  colonics, 
from  their 
languid 
Aate. 


it  by  previous  circumftances  j and  feldom  ftart 
np  at  once.  They  have  generally  had  their  fore- 
runners, who  have  awakened  the  minds  of  the 
people,  difpofed  them  to  receive  the  light,  and 
prepared  the  neceffary  means  for  bringing  about 
great  revolutions.  As  there  is  no  appearance  of 
any  fuch  preparatory  fteps  in  Portugal,  the  nation 
mull  ftill  continue  for  a long  time  in  this  humili- 
ating condition,  unlefs  it  will  adopt  the  prin- 
ciples followed,  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  by  the 
moft  enlightened  liâtes. 

The  firft  ftep  towards  it’s  recovery,  that  firm 
and  vigorous  one  without  which  all  the  reft 
would  be  unfteady,  uncertain,  ufelefs,  and  per- 
haps dangerous,  would  be  to  fhake  off  the  yoke 
of  England.  Portugal,  in  her  prefent  fituation, 
cannot  fubfift  without  foreign  commodities  ; 
therefore,  it  is  her  intereft  to  promote  the  greateft 
competition  of  fellers  fhe  poffibly  can,  in  order 
to  reduce  the  price  of  what  fhe  is  obliged  to  buy. 
As  it  is  no  lefs  the  intereft  of  the  Portugueze  to 
difpofe  of  the  overplus  of  their  own  produce  and 
that  of  th-e  colonies,  they  ought,  for  the  fame 
reafon,  to  invite  as  many  purchafers  as  poffible 
to  their  harbours,  to  enhance  the  price  and 
increafe  the  quantity  of  their  exports.  Thefe 
political  meafures  are  certainly  liable  to  no  ob- 
jeflion. 

By  the  treaty  of  1 703,  the  Portugueze  are  only 
obliged  to  permit  the  importation  of  woollen 
goods  from  England,  on  the  terms  ftipulated  be- 
fore the  prohibition.  They  might  grant  the  fame 
privilege  to  other  nations,  without  incurring  the 

reproach 
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reproach  of  having  broken  their  engagement.  A ^ 
liberty  granted  to  one  nation,  was  never  inter-  v 
preted  as  an  exclufive  and  perpetual  privilege, 
that  could  deprive  the  prince  who  granted  it,  of 
his  right  of  extending  it  to  other  nations.  He 
mull  ncceflarily  be  the  judge  of  what  fuits  his 
own  kingdom.  It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  what 
rational  objedlion  a Britifh  miniftry  could  make 
to  a king  of  Portugal  who  fhould  tell  them,  I will 
encourage  merchants  to  come  to  my  dominions, 
who  will  feed  and  clothe  my  fubjeds  as  cheap 
and  cheaper  than  you,  merchants  who  will  take 
the  produce  of  my  colonies,  from  whence  you. 
will  receive  nothing  but  gold. 

We  may  judge  of  the  efFed  this  wife  condud 
would  have,  by  the  events  that  have  taken  place, 
independent  of  this  fpirited  refolution.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  regifters  of  the  cuftoms,  that  in 
the  fpace  of  five  years,  from  1762  to  1766  in- 
clufively,  England,  which,  ’till  very  lately,  en- 
grofled  the  whole  trade  of  Portugal,  hath  only 
lent  there  goods  to  the  value  of  95^613,547 
livres  10  fous  *-;  and  hath  received  commodities 

to  the  amount  of  37>76  4^75  j 

balance  in  money  hath  been  but  57369^^475 

livres  if. 

The  circLimftance  which  deceives  all  Europe, 
with  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  Englifii  trade, 
is,  that  all  the  gold  of  Brazil  is  conveyed  by  the 
road  of  the  Thames.  This  feems  to  be  a natural 
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and  neceffary  confequencé  of  the  affairs  carried 
on  by  that  nation.  But  the  truth  is,  that  metals 
are  not  allowed  to  go  out  of  Portugal  i and, 
therefore,  can  only  be  brought  away  by  men  of 
war,  which  are  not  liable  to  be  fearchcd  j that 
Great  Britain  fends  two  every  week,  as  regularly 
as  the  fea  will  permit;  and  that  thefe  (hips  bring, 
the  riches  of  all  nations  into  their  ifland,  from 
whence  the  merchants,  difperfed  in  the  feveral 
countries,  receive  them,  either  in  kind,  or  in  bills 
of  exchange,  paying  one  per  cent. 

The  Britifli  miniftry,  who  are  not  the  dupes  of 
thefe  dazzling  appearances,  and  are  but  too  fen- 
fible  of  the  diminution  of  this  moft  valuable 
branch  of  their  trade,  have,  for  fome  time  paid, 
taken  incredible  pains  to  reftore  it  to  it’s  former 
ftate.  Their  endeavours  will  never  fucceed  ; be- 
caufe,  this  is  one  of  thofe  events  which  are  not 
within  the  reach  of  political  wifdom.  If  the  evil 
arofe  from  favours  granted  to  rival  nations,  or  if 
England  had  been  debarred  from  her  former 
privileges,  fome  well  conducted  négociations 
might  occafion  a new  revolution.  But  the  court 
of  Lifbon  hath  never  varied  it’s  conducl  neither 
with  Great  Britain  nor  with  other  ftates.  Her 
lubjetffs  have  had  no  other  inducement  to  give 
the  preference  to  the  merchandife  brought  them 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  than  becaufe  thofe  of 
their  former  friends  were  fo  loaded  with  taxjes, 
that  they  bore  an  exorbitant  price.  The  Por- 
tugueze  will  procure  many  articles  at  a flill  more 
rcafonable  rate,  whenever  their  government  fhall 
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cftablifli  a perfe6l  equality  in  their  ports  between 
all  nations. 

The  court  of  Lifbon,  after  removing,  in  fome 
meafure,  the  difadvantagcs  of  their  trade,  which 
is  merely  pafllve,  fiiould  endeavour  to  make  it 
active.  Their  minifters,  in  conformity  with  the 
prevailing  tafte  of  the  age,  have  already  eftablifhed 
fome  manufadures  of  filk,  of  cotton,  and  of 
fteel.  We  think  that  they  ought  to  have  begun 
by  refuming  the  cultures  that  have  been  dropped, 
and  by  reanimating  thofe  that  are  languid. 

The  climate  of  Portugal  is  favourable  to  the 
produiflion  of  filk,  of  which  there  was  formerly 
great  plenty.  The  baptifed  Jews  made  it  their 
bufinefs  to  breed  worms,  and  to  prepare  the  filk, 
till  they  were  perfecuted  by  the  inquifition,  which 
was  ftill  more  fcvere  and  more  powerful  under 
the  houfe  of  Braganza,  than  it  had  ever  been 
under  the  Spanifii  dominion.  Moft  of  the  manu- 
fadturers  fled  to  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  and 
thofe  who  fold  the  produce  of  their  labours  re- 
moved, with  their  efledls,  to  England  and  Hol- 
land, which  improved  the  adtivity  of  both  thofe 
countries.  This  difperfion  was  the  ruin  of  the 
filk  trade  in  Portugal,  fo  that  no  trace  of  it  re- 
mains at  prefent  ; but  it  might  be  refumed. 

The  next  cultivation  that  ought  to  be  attended 
to,  is  that  of  the  olive  tree.  It  is  now  carried  on, 
and  conftantly  fupplies  all  the  oil  that  is  wanted 
for  home  confumption,  befide  a fmall  quantity 
every  year  for  exportation  ; but  this  is  not  fuffi- 
cient.  It  would  be  an  eafy  matter  for  Portugal 
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to  fhare,  in  a more  direét  manner  with  other 
nations,  the  profits  they  derive  from  this  produc- 
tion, which  is  wholly  confined  to  the  fouthern 
provinces  of  Europe.  . 

Their  wool  is  likewife  capable  of  improve- 
ment. Though  it  be  inferior  to  that  of  Spains 
the  French,  the  Dutch,  and  even  the  Englifh, 
buy  up  twelve  or  thirteen  thoufand'quintals  of  it 
every  year,  and  would  purchafe  a greater  quantity 
if  it  were  brought  to  market,  Thofe  who  have- 
travelled  through  Portugal,  with  that  fpirit  of 
obfervation  which  enables  men  to  form  a right 
judgment  of  things,  are  of  opinion  that  double 
the  quantity  might  be  obtained,  without  in- 
juring the  other  branches  of  induftry  j and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  might  tend  to  their  im- 


provement. 

The  trade  of  fait  feems  to  have  been  more 
clofely  attended  to.  The  North  annually  takes 
off  a hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  tons,  which 
may  coft  1,500,000*.  It  is  corrofive,  and  takes 
off  from  the  weight  and  flavour  of  our  foods  but 
hath  the  advantage  of  prefe^ving  fifli  and  meat 
longer  than  French  fait.  This  property  will  oc- 
cafion  a greater  demand  for  it,  in  proportion  as  the 
navigation  of  the  country  is  extended. 

The  Portugueze  found  a greater  vent  for  their 
wines,  than  might  have  been  expefled  from  their 
flavour  and  quality.  Particular  circumflances  had 
rendered  them  mofl  commonly  ufed  in  the  North 
of  Europe,  and  of  America.  It  was  impolfible 
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to  forefee,  that  the  court  of  Lifbon  itfelf  would 
put  a flop  to  the  fale  of  them.  The  order  for 
rooting  up  the  vines  in. Portugal,  could  only  be 
diftated  by  private  intereft.  The  pretence  for  fo 
extraordinary  a law  is  fo  abfurd,  that  no  one  has 
given  credit  to  it.  , It  is  very  well  know  n that 
the  ground  where  the  vines  have  ftood,  can  never 
be  fit  for  the  culture  of  corn. 

But  if  this  were  ever  fo  praticable,  it  would 
(till  be  an  unwarrantable  infringement  of  the 
facred  and  unalienable  right  of  property.  In  a 
monaftery  every  thing  belongs  to  all  ; nothing  is 
the  property  of  any  individual,  but  the  joint  pro- 
perty of  the  whole  community  j it  is  one  fingle 
animal  with  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  a thoufand, 
or  ten  thoufand  heads.  But  it  is  not  the  fame  in 
fociety.  Here  every  individual  hath  the  difpofal 
of  himfelf  and  of  his  property;  he  pofiefies  a lhare 
of  the  general  wealth,  which  he  is  abfolute  maf- 
ter  of,  and  may  ufe,  or  even  abufe,  as  he  thinks 
proper,  A private  man  muft  be  at  liberty  to  let 
his  ground  lie  fallow,  if  he  chufes  it,  without 
the  intervention  of  adminiftration.  If  govern- 
rpent  fliould  aflume  a right  to  judge  of  the  abufe 
of  property,  it  would  foon  take  upon  itfelf  to 
judge  of  the  ufe  of  it;  and  then  every  true  idea 
of  liberty  and  property  will  be  defiroyed.  If  it 
can  require  me  to  employ  my  own  property  ac- 
cording to  it’s  fancy;  if  it  Ihould  inflid  punilh- 
ments  on  my  difobedience,  my  negligence,  or 
my  folly,  and  that,  under  pretence  of  general 
and  public  utility,  I am  no  longer  abfolute  mafter 
of  my  own,  1 am  only  an  adminiftrator,  who  is 
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to  be  direded  by  the  will  of  another.  The  man 
who  lives  in  fociety,  mud  in  this  refpect  be  left 
at  liberty  to  be  a bad  citizen,  becaufe  he  will  foon 
be  feverely  punifhed  by  poverty,  and  by  con- 
tempt, which  is  worfe  than  poverty.  He  who 
burns  his  own  corn,  or  throws  his  money  away, 
is  a fool  too  rarely  to  be  met  with,  to  make  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  bind  him  by  prohibitive  laws,  which 
would  be  injurious  in  themfelves,  by  their  in- 
fringement of  the  univerfal  and  facred  idea  of 
property.  In  every  well-regulated  conftitution, 
the  bufmefs  of  the  magiftrate  mud  be  confined  to 
what  concerns  the  public  fafety,  inward  tranquil- 
lity, the  conduct  of  the  army,  and  the  obferv- 
ance  of  the  laws.  Wherever  authority  is  extended 
beyond  this,  we  may  affirm  that  the  people  are 
expofed  to  oppreffion.  If  we  take  a furvey  of  all 
ages  and  nations,  that  great  and  fublime  idea  of 
public  utility  will  prefent  itfelf  to  our  imaginatio-n 
under  the  fymbolical  figure  of  a Hercules,  cruffi- 
ing  one  part  of  the  people  with  his  club,  amidd 
the  diouts  and  acclamations  of  the  other  part, 
who  are  not  fenfible  that  they  are  foon  to  fall  un- 
der the  fame  drokes. 

T o return  to  Portugal  : that  country  dands  in 
need  of  other  meafures  than  have  hitherto  been 
purfued,  to  redore  the  culture  of  corn  j it  is  in  fo 
languid  a date,  that  the  Portiigueze  annually  im- 
port three-fourths  of  the  corn  they  confume. 
They  never,  perhaps,  will  be  able  to  gather  their 
whole  fubfidence  from  a foil  which  is  not  fuffi- 
ciently  well  watered  ; but  it  behoves  them  to  leff- 
en,  as  much  as  they  poffibly  can,  their  depend- 
ence 
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ence  upon  foreign  fuccours.  The  population  is  ® ^ 

fufficient  to  carry  on  the  labours  with  fpirit,  fince, 
by  allowing  four  perfons  and  a half  to  each  fire- 
fide,  it  amounts  to  one  million  nine  hundred  and 
fixty  thoufand  fouls,  exclufive  of  the  monks. 

The  court  of  Lifbon  would  lie  under  a fatal 
miftake,  if  they  ftiould  imagine  that  time  alone 
will  bring  about  fo  great  a revolution.  It  behoves 
them  to  pave  the  way  for  it,  by  a complete  re- 
formation of  the  taxes,  which  have  never  been 
well  regulated  fince  the  foundation  of  the  mo- 
narchy,  and  the  confufion  of  which  increafes  every 
year.  When  the  impediments  are  removed, 
every  kind  of  encouragement  muft  be  given. 

One  of  the  mod  fatal  prejudices,  and  mod  de- 
druclive  of  the  happinefs  of  men,  and  the  profpe- 
rity  of  nations,  is  that  which  fuppofes  that  men 
only  are  wanting  for  the  purpofes  of  agriculture. 

The  experience  of  all  ages  hath  Ihew’n,  that  much 
cannot  be  required  of  the  earth,  ’till  much  hath 
been  bedowed  upon  it.  There  are  in  all  Portu- 
gal very  few  farmers  who  are  able  to  advance  the 
neceffary  fums.  Government  fliould,  therefore, 
adid  them.  A revenue  of  46,884,531  livres^, 
properly  difpenfed,  would  facilitate  this  liberality, 
which  is  frequently  more  ceconomical  than  the 
mod  fordid  avarice. 

This  fird  change  will  be  produedive  of  others. 

The  arts  necedary  to  agriculture  will  infallibly  rife 
and  grow  up  with  it.  Indudry  will  extend  it’s  fe- 
veral  branches,  and  Portugal  will  no  longer  exhi- 
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civilized  nations.  The  citizen  will  no  longer  be 
forced  to  devote  himfelf  to  celibacy,  or  to  leave 
his  country  in  fearch  of  employment.  Commo- 
dious houfes  will  be  ereéled  upon  ruins  ; and  ma- 
nufaftures  fupply  the  place  of  convents.  The 
fubjedts  of  this  almoft  ruined  ftate,  which  now  re- 
femble  thofe  fcattered  and  folicary  fhrubs  that  are 
found  upon  the  foil  of  the  richeft  mines,  .will  no 
longer  be  reduced  to  thofe  neceffities  they  now  ex- 
perience, notwithftanding  their  mountains  and  ri- 
vers of  gold.  The  wealth  of  the  date  will  be 
kept  in  conftant  circulation,  and  will  no  longer 
be  buried  in  the  churches.  Superftition  will  be 
banilhed,  together  with  ignorance,  defpair,  and 
indolence.  Thofe  who  have  no  other  objed  in 
view,  but  to  commit  excefles,  and  expiate  them, 
who  are  fond  of  miracles  and  magic  arcs,  will 
then  be  inflamed  with  public  fpirit.  The  nation, 
freed  from  it’s  fetters,  and  reftored  to  it’s  natural 
activity,  will  exert  itfelf  with  a fpirit  worthy  of 
it’s  former  exploits. 

Portugal  will  recoiled,  that  flae  was  indebted 
to  her  navy  for  her  opulence,  her  glory,  and  her 
ftrength,  and  will  attend  to  the  means  of  reftoring 
it.  It  will  no  longer  be  reduced  to  feventeen 
men  of  war,  to  twenty-five  warlike  Ihips  of 
fmaller  rates,  and  about  a hundred  merchant- 
men, from  fix  to  eight  hundred  tons  burden, 
which  are  ftill  in  a more  ruinous  ftate.  Her  po- 
pulation, reduced  to  one  million  nine  hundred 
and  fixty  thoufand  fouls,  will  increafe  and  fill 
her  harbours  and  roads  with  adivc  fleets.  The 
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revival  of  her  navy  will  be  doubtlefs  difficult  for  ® 
a power,  whofe  flag  is  not  know’n  on  any  of  the  v 
European  feas,  and  which,  for  a century  paft,  has 
given  up  her  navigation  to  any  power  that  would 
attend  to  it;  but  every  obftacle  will  be  fur- 
mounted  by  a wife  and  prudent  government. 
When  once  it  carries  on  all  the  navigation  that 
Ihould  belong  to  it,  confiderable  fums  will  be  re- 
tained in  the  kingdom,  which  are  now  conftantly 
expended  for  freight. 

This  change  will  extend  it’s  influence  to  the 
iflands  that  are  dependent  on  the  crown.  Ma- 
deira, the  annual  exports  of  which  amount  to 
4,658,800  livres*,  will  extend  it’s  labour,  it’s 
proifperity,  and  it’s  riches.  The  Azores  will  be 
ftfll  more  improved.  We  know  that  this  Archi- 
pelago, confifting  of  nine  iflands,  of  which  Ter- 
cera  is  the  principal,  hath  no  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  thoufand  inhabitants  ; and  fells 
at  prefent  to  the  mother-country,  to  Brazil,  and 
to  North  America,  it’s  wines,  it’s  linens,  it’s  corn, 
and  it’s  cattle,  to  the  amount  only  of  2,440,000 
livres  t-  E'^en  the  Cape  de  Verd  Iflands,  not- 
withflanding  the  frequent  droughts  they  expe- 
rience, will  be  able  to  multiply  their  mules,  and 
jYiore  efpecially  to  cultivate  the  Perella,  that  Ipe- 
cies  of  grafs  of  the  colour  of  mofs,  which  the 
North  of  Europe  employs  with  fo  much  advan- 
tage in  dying.  The  government  will  not  con- 
finée themfelves  to  the  encouragement,  in  their  pof- 
feflions,  of  the  cultures  only  that  are  know  n 
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there;  they  will  take  care  to  introduce  new  ones, 
which  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  the  tempera- 
ture and  variety  of  thé  climate,  ffeem  inceflantly 
to  require. 

These  new  improvements  will  be  principally 
felt  in  Brazil,  that  gréât  colony,  which  hath  never 
been  what  it  ought/ 

Before  the  year  1525,  it  received  only  fome 
banilbed  perfons,  without  either  morals  or  for- 
tune. 

The  grandees,  who  at  this  period  obtained  pro- 
vinces there,  made  it  a fcene  of  carnage  and  de- 
ftrudtion.  For  the  fpace  of  (ixty  years,  there  was 
a continual  ftruggle  between  the  Portugueze, 
who  wilhed  to  enflave  all  ; and  the  Indians,  who 
refufed  to  bear  the  chains  that  were  intended  for 
them,  or  who  broke  them  after  they  had  beef» 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  them. 

Even  the  labours  of  a few  Brazilians,  who 
were  kept  under  the  yoke  by, a watchful  exer- 
tion of  tyranny,  were  inconfiderable.  Thofe  of 
the  Europeans  were  nothing,  becaufe  they  would 
have  thought  themfelves  degraded  by  flavifii  oc- 
cupations. The  only  fuccefs  that  could  be  ex- 
pefted  was  from  the  Negroes  ; but  they  did  not 
begin  to  multiply  there  till  towards  the  year 
1570. 

Ten  years  after  this  Portugal  was  enflaved  ; 
and  we  may  readily  fuppofe  that  the  Spanifli  go- 
vernment, which  fufFered  it’s  own  ancient  polTef- 
fions  in  the  other  Hemifphere  to  fall  into  confu- 
fion,  did  not  exert  itfclf  in  improving  the  colo- 
nies 
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nies  of  a nation,  which,  though  fubdued,  ftill  ex-  book 
cited  it’s  fufpicions.  . / ‘ j 

The  long  and  bloody  wars  which  Brazil  had  to 
fuflrain  againft  the  Dutch,  retarded  it’s  progrefs  in 
every  particular.  ^ 

This  was  alfo  again  impeded,  by  the-revolu- 
tion  which  freed  Portugal  from  the  yoke  of  Spain, 
while  it  kept  the' two  nations  in  arms  during 
eighteen  years. 

While  thefe  contefts  were  fubfifting,  thé 
European  nations  that  had  formed  fettlerrients 
in  America,  began  to  cultivate  there  pro- 
dudions,  which  till  that  time  had  been  pecu- 
liar to  Brazil.  This  competition  lowered  the 
price  of  them  ; and  the  colonyj  difcouraged,  did 
not  export  more  than  half  of  what  they  previoufly 
fold.  So  great  a misfortune  warned  the  miniftry 
of  the  neceflity  of  freeing  thefe  commodities  from 
the  taxes  with  which  they  were  laden  at  their  en- 
trance into  the  mother-country.  The  difcovery 
of  the  mines  occafioned  thefe  objcds  to  be  ne- 
gleded,  which  from  that  time  appeared  to  be  lefs 
important  than  they  really  were. 

Gold  and  diamonds,  which  are  articles  of  va- 
lue merely  by  convention,  were  themfelves  preju- 
dicial to  cultures,  which  they  might  have  encou- 
raged. The  hopes  of  making  a brilliant  fortune, 
by  colleding  thefe  fugitive  and  precarious  riches, 
determined  a great  number  of  proprietors  to  aban- 
don their  plantations. 

This  fatal  illufion  began  to  be  diffipated,  when 
the  fyftem  of  monopolies  put  a (lop  to  the  incli- 
nation generally  Ihew’n,  of  refuming  a plan  which 

was 
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was  more  fafe,  and  even  more  lucrative,  than 
that  which  had  at  firft  fo  much  inflamed  the  ima- 
ginations of  men* 

The  lafl:  difputes  with  Spain  were,  in  a word^ 
a new  fource  of  defolation  to  the  colony.  The  in- 
habitants were  compelled  try  violence  to  quit  their 
labours  ; loans  were  extorted  from  them  without 

j 

intereft,  for  which  they  have  not  yet  been  re- 
imbiirfed  j they  were  expofed  to  the  utmofl;  out- 
rages of  the  mofl:  barbarous  defpotifm. 

At  prefeht,  that  thefe  obftacles  to  eVery  kind 
of  good  are  moft  of  them  removed,  the  riches 
which  Brazil  offers  in  vain,  for  three  centuries 
paft,  are  no  longer  to  be  rejected.  The  climate 
is  wholefome  in  that  part  of  the  New  World  j the 
harbours  are  numerous  ; and  the  coafts,  which  are 
of  eafy  accefs,  are  generally  fertile.  The  inland 
part  of  the  country,  which  is  ftill  more  fruit- 
ful, and  interfered  by  a great  number  of  navi- 
gable rivers,  may  be  cultivated  for  the  wants  or 
for  the  luxuries  of  Europe.  All  the  produébions 
peculiar  to  America  thrive  there,  notwithftanding 
the  havock  made  by  the  ants,  and  without  appre- 
henfion  of  feeing  them  deftroyed  by  thofe  ter- 
rible hurricanes,  and  by  thofe  devouring  droughts 
whicii  fo  frequently  lay  wafle  the  befl;  iflands  of 
this  hemifphere.  It  gives  encouragement  to  la- 
bour, from  the  plenty  of  provifions,  of  cattle, 
and  of  flaves  : nothing  is  wanting  to  make  it  one 
of  the  finefl;  eftablifhments  upon  the  face  of  the 
globe. 

It  will  become  fo,  when  it  fliall  be  freed  from 
that  number  of  impofls,  and  from  that  multitude 

of 
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of  contraflows  which  keep  it  in  a ftate  of  humilia- 
tion and  oppreffion,  when  it’s  aflivity  lliall  no 
longer  be  reftrained  by  numberlefs  monopolies; 
when  the  price  of  the  merchandize  conveyed  to 
it  Ihall  not  be  doubled  by  the  taxes  impofed  upon 
them;  when  it  s produflions  fliall  pay  no  more 
duties,  or  fhall  only  pay  fuch  as  . are  not  more 
confiderable  than  thofe  of  it’s  ^competitors;  when 
it’s  intercourfe  with  the  other  national  poirefiions 
fhall  have  been  difencumbered  from  the  Ihackles 
which  confine  it  ; when  the  Eafl  Indies  fhall  be 
laid  open  to  it,  and  when  it  fhall  be  permitted -to 
draw  from  it’s  own  produce  the  money  required- 
to  carry  on  this  new  conneflion.  - , 

The  colony  hath  hands  fufficient  to  multiply 
and  to  extend  thefe  labours.  At  the  time  of  onr 
writing,  it  reckons  one  hundred  feventy-fix  thou- 
fand  and  twenty-eight  white  men  ; three  hundred 
forty-feven  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
flaves  ; two  hundred  feventy-eight  thoufand  three 
hundred  and  forty-nine  Indians;  which  together 
forms  a population  of  eight  hundred  and  two 
thoufand  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  perfons. 
The  number  of  favages,  itill  wandering  about  in 
the  Brazils,  is  computed  at  two  hundred  thou- 
fand. Perhaps  it  might  not  be  impoffibleto  in- 
duce them  to  acknowlege  the  authority  of  the 
court  of  Lifbon;  but  this  would  not  be  attended 
with  much  advantage,  unlefs  direftors,  more  en- 
lightened than  their  predeceffors,  fhould  contrive 
methods  that  have  efcaped  the  refleclion  of  men 
for  three  centuries  pafl. 
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A MORI  certain  method  of  increafing  the  mafs 
of  produdtions,  would  be  to  admit  into  the  Bra- 
zils all  foreigners  who  would  undertake  the  cul- 
tivation of  them  j an  infinite  number  of  Ameri- 
cans, Englifh,  French,  or  Dutch,  whofe  planta- 
tions are  exhaufted  ; and  many  Europeans, 
prompted  by  the  ardent  defire  at  prefent  grow’n 
fo  common,  of  making  a rapid  fortune,  would 
convey  their  aflivity,  their  induftry,  and  their 
capitals  into  the  country.  Thefe  enterprifmg 
men  would  introduce  a better  fpirit  into  the  co- 
lony, and  would  infufe  into  the  degenerate  race 
of  the  Portuguefe  Creoles,  that  kind  of  anima- 
tion which  they  have  loft  for  fo  long  a time. 

This  order  of  things  might  be  eftablifhed  with- 
out prejudice  to  any  other  intereft.  Two  thirds 
of  the  borders  of  the  great  rivers  are  cultivated, 
Thefe  virgin  lands  belong  to  the  crown,  whofe 
fyftem  it  hath  always  been  to  grant  gratuitoufly 
one  league  of  territory,  under  the  exprefs  con- 
dition of  cultivating  it  in  a given  time.  By  dif- 
tfibuting  thefe  domains  to  their  new  fubjedls, 
they  would  not  fpoil  their  old  ones,  and  they 
would  increafe  their  cultures  as  well  as  the  num- 
ber of  their  defenders. 

But  in  order  to  accelerate  the  advantages  of 
this  new  plan,  it  would  be  neceftary  to  efface 
even  the  flighteft  veftige  of  the  inquifuion,  that 
horrible  tribunal  the  very  name  of  which  makes 
all  people  fl:iudder  who  have  not  entirely  given 
up  their  reafon.  This  would  even  be  a matter 
of  little  importance,  if  at  the  fame  time  the  in- 
fluence of  the  clergy  were  not  alfo  diminilhed 
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in  the  public  deliberations  and  in  the  affairs  of  ® ^ ^ 

individuals.  , . 

Some  ftates  have  been  know’n  to  favour  the 
corruption  "of  priefts,  in  order  to  weaken  the 
afcendant  that  fuperftition  gives  them  over  the 
minds  of  the  people.  That  this  method  is  not 
always  infallible,  appears  from  what  has  happened 
in  the  Brazils,  nor  is  this  execrable  policy  recon- 
cileable  with  the  principles  of  morality.  It  would 
be  more  fecure  and  more  eligible  to  open  the  doors 
of  the  fanftuary  to  all  the  citizens  without  dif- 
tinftion.  Philip  II.,  when  he  became  mailer  of 
Portugal,  enafled,  that  tiiey  fhould  be  Ikut  againft 
all  fuch  whofe  blood  was  tainted  with  any  mix- 
ture with  Jews,  Heretics,  or  Megroes.  This 
diftindlion  hath  given  a dangerous  fuperiority  to 
a fet  of  men  v/ho  were  already  too  powerful.  It 
hath  been  aboliilied  in  the  African  fettlements  j 
and  why  ihould  it  be  continued  in  America  ? Why, 
after  taking  from  the  clergy  the  authority  they 
derived  from  their  birth,  fliould  they  not  be 
abridged  of  the  power  they  aifume  on  account  of 
their  riches  ? 

Some  politicians  have  aiferted  that  no  govern- 
naent  ought  ever  to  appoint  a fixed  income  for  the 
clergy,  but  that  their  fpiritual  fervices  fhould  be 
paid  by  thofe  who  have  recourfe  to  them.  That  ^ 
this  method  would  excite  tneir  zeal  and  vigilance. 

That  they  would  grow  daily  more  expert  in  the 
care  of  fouls  by  experience,  ftudy,  and  applica- 
tion. Thefe  ftatefmen  have  been  oppofed  by 
philofophers,  who  maintained  that  an  ceconomy, 
which  would  tend  to  increafe  the  adiv’.ty  of  tiiC 
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B ^ clergy,  would  be  fatal  to  public  tranquillity;  and 
— ' that  it  was  better  to  lull  that  ambitious  body  into 
idlenefs,  than  to  give  it  new  flrength.  It  is  ob- 
ferved,  i'ay  they,  that  churches  and  religious  houfes, 
which  have  no  fettled  income,  are  fo  many  repofi- 
tories  of  fuperflition,  maintained  at  the  cxpence  of 
the  lower  cjafs  of  people,  where  faints,  miracles, 
relics,  and  all  the  inventions  vvith  which  impofture 
hath  loaded  religion,  are  made.  So  that  it  would 
be  a benefit  to  fociety,  if  the  clergy  had  a ftated 
' provifion;  but  fo  moderate,  as  to  reftrain  the 
ambition  of  the  ,body  and  the  number  of  it’s  mem- 
, bers.  Pov;!rty  makes  them  fanatical  ; opulence 
independent  ; and  both  concur  to  render  them 
feditious. 

Such  at  leaf!;  was  the  opinion  of  a philofopher, 
who  faid  to  a great  monarch:  There  is  a powerful 
body  in  your  dominions,  which  hath^alTumed  a 
power  of  fufpending  the  labour  of  your  fubjefts, 
w’nenever  it  thinks  proper  to  call  them  into  it’s 
temples.  This  body  is  authorifed  to  fpeak  to 
them  a hundred  times  a year,  and  to  fpeak  in  the 
name  of  God.  It  tells  them  that  the  moft  pow- 
erful fovereign  is  no  more  in  the  fight  of  the  Su- 
preme Being  than  the  meaneft  Have;  and  that,  as 
it  is  infpired  by  the  creator  of  all  things,  it  is  to 
be  believed»  in  preference  to  the  mailers  of  the 
' world.  The  effefls  of  fuch  a fyftem  threaten  the 
total  fubverfion  of  fociety,  unlefs  the  minifters  of 
‘ religion  are  made  dependent  on  the  magiftrate  ; 

and  they  will  never  be  elFedtually  lb,  unlefs  they 
derive  their  fubfillence  from  him.  This  is  the 
only  way  to  ellablilh  a harmony  between  the 
oracles  of  heaven  and  the  maxims  of  government. 

' ' ' It 
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It  Is  the  bufinefs  of  a prudent  admini/lration  to  ^ o o k: 
bring,  without  difturbances  or  commotions,  the  < - _r 
clergy  to  that  ftate  in  which  they  will  be  able  to 
do  good,  without  having  it  in  their  power  to  do 
mifehief. 

Till  the  court  of  Lifbon  hath  attained  this  fa- 
lutary  end,  all  projects  of  reformation  will  be  in- 
effeftual.  The  defedts  of  ecclefiaflical  govern- 
ment will  {till  fubfid,  notwithilanding  all  endea- 
vours to  reform  them.  The  clergy  muft  be 
brought  to  depend  upon  the  magiftrate,  before 
the  Portuguefe  who  live  in  Brazil  can  venture  to 
oppofe  their  tyranny.  Perhaps  even  the  prejudices 
thefe  inhabitants  have  imbibed  from  a faulty  and 
monaftic  education,  may  be  too  deeply  rooted  in 
their  minds,  to  be  ever  eradicated.  Thefe  en- 
lightened views  feem  to  be  relerved  for  the 
next  generation.  This  revolution  might  be 
haftened,  by  obliging  the  chief  proprietors  to 
fend  their  children  to  Europe  for  education, 
and  by  reforming  the  plan  of  public  education  in 
Portugal, 

All  ideas  are  eafily  impreffed  upon  tender  or- 
gans. The  foul,  without  experience  as  without 
refledtion,  readily  admits  truth  and  falfehood  in 
matters  of  opinion,  and  equally  adopts  what  is 
either  conducive  or  prejudicial  to  the  public  wel- 
fare, Young  people  may  be  taught  to  value  or 
depreciate  their  own  reafon  ; to  make  ufe  of  it,  or 
to  negledl  it;  to  confider  it  as  théir  beft  guide,  or 
to  miftruft  it’s  powers.  Fathers  obftinately  d^efend 
the  abfurdities  they  were  taught  in  their  infancy, 
their  children  will  be  as  fond  of  the  leading  prin 
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® K cîples  iit  which  they  have  been  trained.  They 
will  bring  back  into  Brazil  notions  of  religion, 
morality,  adminiftration,  commerce,  and  agri- 
culture. The  mother-country  will  confer  places 
of  trufi;  on  them  alone.  They  will  then  exert  the 
talents  they  have  acquired,  and  the  face  of  the 
colony  will  be  totally  changed.  Writers  who 
fpeak  of  it,  will  no  longer  lament  the  idlenefs,  the 
ignorance,  the  blunders,  the  fuperftitions  which 
have  been  the  ground-work  of  it*s  adminiftration. 
The  hiftory  of  this  colony  will  no  longer  be  a fa- 
tire  upon  it. 

Whether  The  fear  of  incenfing  Great  Britain  muft  not 
protrafl  thefe  happy  alterations  one  fingle  mo- 
oughttoput  ment.  The  motives  which,  perhaps,  have  prc- 
their  pro-  vcntcd  them  hitherto  are  but  prejudices,  which 
io^a°ion'*  will  be  removed  upon  the  flighteft  examination. 
p7eLnfi'oT  There  are  numberlefs  political  errors,  which, 
^MthTrig'^  once  adopted,  become  principles.  Such  is  the 
land.  prevailing  notion  at  the  court  of  Lifbon,  that  the 
ftate  cannot  exift  or  profper  but  by  means  of  the 
Englifh.  It  is  forgotten  that  the  Portuguefe 
monarchy  was  formed  without  the  help  of  other 
nations  ; that  during  the  whole  time  of  their  con- 
tefts  with  the  Moors,  they  were  fupported  by  no 
foreign  power;  that  their  greatnefs  had  been  in- 
creafing  for  three  centuries  fucceftively,  when 
they  extended  their  dominion  over  Africa  and  the 
Eaft  and  Weft-Indies  by  their  own  ftrength.  All' 
thefe  great  revolutions  were  performed  by  the 
Portuguefe  alone.  Was  it  necefiary  then  that 
this  nation  fhould  difeover  a great  treafure,  and 
be  a proprietor  of  rich  mines,  merely  to  fug- 

geft 
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geft  the  idea  of  it’s  being  unable  to  fupport  it-  book 
felf  ? Are  the  Portuguefe  to  be  compared  to  thofe  ■ r 
foolifli  individuals,  whofe  heads  arc  turned  by  the 
embarraffment  which  their  newly  acquired  riches 
occafion  ? 

No  nation  ought  to  fubmit  to  be  protecled.  If 
the  people  are  wife,  they  will  have  forces  relative 
to  their  fituation;  and  will  never  have  more  ene- 
mies than  they  are  able  to  withftand,  Unlefs 
their  ambition  be  unbounded,  they  have  allies, 
who,  for  their  own  fakes,  will  warmly  and  faith- 
fully fupport  their  intereft.  This  general  truth  is 
peculiarly  applicable  to  thofe  ftates  that  are  pof- 
fefled  of  mines.  It  is  the  intereft  of  all.  other  na- 
tions to  be  in  amity  with  them,  and  if  there  be 
occafion  for  it,  they  will  all  unite  for  their  pre- 
fervation.  Let  Portugal  but  hold  the  balance 
even  between  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  they 
will  form  an  impenetrable  barrier  around  her. 

England  herfclf,  though  deprived  of  the  prefer- 
ence fhe  hath  too  long  enjoyed,  will  ftill  fupport 
a nation  whofe  independence  is  eflential  to  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe.  All  nations  would 
quickly  join  in  one  common  caufe,  if  Spain  fliuuld 
ever  be  fo  mad  for  conqueft,  as  to  attempt  any 
thing  againft  Portugal.  Never  would  the  jealous, 
reftlefs,  and  quick-fighted  policy  of  our  age  fuffer 
all  the  treafures  of  the  New  World  to  be  in  the 
fame  hands,  or  that  one  houfe  fhould  be  fo  pow- 
erful in  America,  as  to  threaten  the  liberties  of 

Europe. 

This  fecurity,  however,  fhould  not  induce  the 

court  of  Lilbon  to  negleft  the  means  of  their  own 

prcfervation. 
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prefervation,  as  they  did  when  they  trufted  to  the 
Britifli  arms  for  their  defence,  or  indolently  reli- 
ed on  the  fupinenefs  of  their  neigbours  when, 
dellitute  of  land  or  fea  forces,  they  were  accounted 
as  nothing  in  the  political  fyllem,  which  is  the 
greatell  difgrace  that  can  befal  a nation.  If  the 
Portuguefe  will  regain  the  confequence  they  have 
loll,  they  mull  put  themfelves  in  fuch  a Hate,  as 
not  to  be  afraid  of  war,  and  even  to  declare  it 
themfelves,  if  their  rights  or  their  fafety  Ihould 
require  it.  It  is  not  always  an  advantage  to  a 
nation  to  continue  in  peace,  when  all  the  reft  are 
in  arms.  In  the  political  as  in  the  natural  world, 
a great  event  will  have  very  extenfive  effedls.  The 
rife  or  fall  of  one  empire  will  affect  all  the  reft. 
Even  thofe  which  are  furtheft  removed  from  the 
feat  of  war,  are  fometimes  the  vidims  of  their 
moderation  or  of  their  weaknefs.  Thefe  maxims 
are  direflly  applicable  to  Portugal,  particularly 
at  this  jundlure,  when  the  example  of  her  neigh- 
bours, the  critical  fttuation  of  her.  haughty  allies, 
the  folicitations  of  the  powers  who  are  jealous  of 
her  friendlhip  ; in  Ihort,  every  thing  calls  upon  her 
to  rouze,  and  to  exert  herfelf. 

If  the  Portuguefe  will  not  at  length  frequent 
the  feas,  where  alone  they  can  diftinguifti  them- 
felves, and  from  whence  they  muft  derive  their 
profperity,  if  they  do  not  appear  with  a powerful 
force  at  the  extremity  of  Europe,  where  nature 
hath  fo  happily  placed  them,  their  fate  is  decided, 
the  monarchy  is  at  an  end.  They  will  fall  again 
into  the  chains  they  had  fhaken  off  for  a moment: 
as  a lion  that  fhould'drop  alleep  at  the  door  of  his 

den. 
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den,  after  he  had  broken  it  open.  The  little  cir- 
culation there  is  ftill  within,  would  but  indicate 
thofe  feeble  figns  of  life,  which  are  the  fymptoms 
of  approaching  death.  The  few  trifling  régula- 
lations  they  might  make  from  time  to  time,  re- 
fpefting  the  finances,  the  police,  commerce,  and 
the  navy,  whether  at  home  or  for  the  colonies, 
would  be  but -weak  palliatives,  which,  by  conceal- 
ing their  fituation,  would  make  it  only  the  more 
dangerous. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Portugal  hath  fuffered 
the  mofl;  favourable  opportunity,  that  could  fiave 
offered  of  refuming  her  former  fplendour,  to 
efcape.  They  are  not  politics  alone  that  prepare 
revolutions,  Some  defirudive  phænomenon  may 
change  the  face  of  an  empire.  The  earthquake 
of  the  firfl:  of  November  1755,  which  overthrew 
the  capital  of  Portugal,  ought  to  have  reftored 
the  kingdom.  The  deftrudfion  of  a proud  city  is 
often  the  prefervation  of  a whole  ftate,  as  the 
• opulence  of  one  man  may  be  the  ruin  of  thoufands. 
Stately  edifices  might  be  fubverted  j effects, 
moftly  belonging  to  foreigners,  might  be  de- 
ftroyed  ; idle,  debauched,  and  corrupt  men 
might  be  buried  under  heaps  of  ruins,  without 
affedling  the  public  welfare.  The  earth,  in  a 
tranfiept  fit  of  rage,  had  only  taken  what  fhe  was 
able  to  reftore  ; and  the  gulphs  fhe  opened  under 
one  city,  were  already  digged  for  the  foundations 
of  another. 

But  we  cannot  flatter  ourfelves  with  the  hopes 
of  future  improvements,  while  we  do  not  fee  a 

better  order  of  things,  a new  ftate,  and  a new 

people. 
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book  people,  a better  management  rifing  out  of  the 
, ruins  of  Lifbon.  The  nation  that  is  not  im- 
proved by  a great  cataftrophe  is  ruined  without 
refource,  or  the  period  of  it’s  reftoration  is  re- 
ferved  for  fuch  diftant  ages,  that  it  is  probable  it 
will  fooner  be  annihilated  than  it  can  be  regene- 
rated. May  Heaven  preferve  Portugal  from  this 
fatal  event  ! May  it  remove  frorrî  my  mind  the 
prefage  which  cannot  be  imprefled  upon  it  with- 
out plunging  me  into  the  deepeft  affliftion  ? But 
at  this  inllant  I cannot  conceal  from  myfelf,  that 
as  much  as  the  great  fhocks  of  nature  give  en- 
ergy. to  enlightened  minds,  fo  much  do  they 
deprefs  thofe  that  are  vitiated  by  the  habit  of 
ignorance  and  fuperftition.  Goverpment,  which 
every  where  takes  advantage  of  the  credulity  of 
the  people,  and  which  nothing  can  divert  from 
the  fettled  purpofe  of  extending  the  boundaries 
of  authority,  became  more  encroaching  at  the 
very  inftant  that  the  nation  grew  more  timorous. 
Men  of  bold  fpirits  opprefTed  thofe  that  were 
weakj  and  the  epocha  of  that  great  phænomenon 
turned  out  to  be  the  epocha  of  accumulated  llave- 
ryi  a melancholy  butcommon  efFeft  of  the  cataftro- 
phies  of  nature.  They  ufually  make  men  a prey 
to  the  artifices  of  thofe  who  are  ambitious  of  rul- 
ing over  them.  Then  it  is  that  they  take  large 
ftrides,  by  repeated  ads  of  arbitrary  power  ; 
whether  it  be  that  thofe  who  govern,  do  really 
. believe  that  the  people  were  born  to  obey,  or 
whether  they  think  that,  by  extending  their  own 
power,  they  increafe  the  firength  of  the  public. 
Thofe  falfe  politicians  are  not  aware  that  with 

fuch 
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fuch  principles,  a ftate  is  like  an  over-ftrained  ® 
fpring,  which  will  break  at  laft,  and  recoil  ^ — ~y_f 
againft  the  hand  that  bends  it.  The  prefent 
fituation  of  the  continent  of  South  America, 
but  too  plainly  evinces  the  juftnefs  of  this 
comparifon.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  (hew  the 
elFeds  of  a different  condud  in  the^  American 
iflands. 


END  OT  THE  FOURTH  VOLUME. 
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